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MEDIA WITHOUT MESSAGE 


What all the campaigns for governor have in common 
by Jon Keller 
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SECTION ONE 


VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 


William E. Dannemeyer 


While his colleagues packed the House chamber to 
hear Nelson Mandela address a joint session of 
Congress, California Republican Representative 
William Dannemeyer boycotted the event. The man 
who now holds Richard Nixon's old seat argued that 
Mandela shouldn't be allowed to address Congress. 
Mandela’s no Martin Luther King, Dannemeyer said, 
he’s closer to Willie Horton. 

It seems that Mandela's refusal to renounce violent 
resistance to apartheid disturbs Dannemeyer’s delicate 
sensibilities. (Mr. Non-Violence repeatedly voted for 
aid to the Nicaraguan contras, Angolan rebels, and El 
Salavadoran military, as well as for funding for the MX 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Lisa Owens on introducing Mandela 


Nelson Mandela spent most of his day in Boston 
shadowed by politicians, celebrities, and assorted 
dignitaries. At the Esplanade, for example, it was former 
state rep Mel King who introduced Mandela; at the JFK 
Library, US Senator Ted Kennedy did the honors. But at 
Madison Park High School, where Mandela addressed a 
joyous grassroots crowd, he was brought to the 
microphone by an awed 15-year-old girl. 

“I was extremely nervous,” says Lisa Owens, 
chairperson of Free My People, a Roxbury-based group 
that strives to empower youth through political 
education. “I had a speech prepared, a very long 
speech.... But when I saw him standing next to me, 
everything just went blank, and I didn’t even feel that I 
was worth wasting two seconds of his time. I wanted 
everybody to hear what he had to say because I felt it 
was much more important than what I had to say. 

“So I got up there and I introduced him, and when 
he started talking, the expression on my face was of 
sheer and utter amazement that I shook hands with 
Nelson Mandela, the most famous political figure in 
South Africa.” 

Now that Mandela has come and gone, Owens says, 
Free My People is “still going to be doing the same 
issues that we've always been doing. What we basically 
want to do is educate youth about what's going on. 
Even though Nelson Mandela was here and he’s a very 
strong political figure, you have to understand that 
anyone who wants to be can be just as strong and 
political as he is. You just have to commit yourself. 
What we want to do is make leaders out of all the 
youth who become involved with Free My People.” 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


missile and Star Wars. He also voted against making 
Martin Luther King Day a national holiday and 
opposed sanctions against South Africa.) 
Dannemeyer’s latest salvo broadens his credentials 
as a right-wing nutcase. He built his political career as 
a gay-basher in the age of AIDS. He claimed people 
with AIDS (PWAs) “emit spores” that help spread the 
disease, a bizarre theory that’s never had a shred of 
scientific backing. He favors quarantining PWAs and 
allowing parents to keep their children home from 
schools where kids with the disease are enrolled. 
God's “plan for man,” he says, is “Adam and Eve, not 
Adam and Steve.” He says Congress is controlled by 
the gay lobby. Last summer, he spent an hour on the 
House floor describing in lurid detail what he'said 
were gay-sex practices — just the kind of “obscenity” 
his closest ally, Senator Jesse Helms, is working to ban. 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


The American Red Cross is seeking volunteers who are bilingual in English and Spanish to help immi- 
grants here under the 1986 amnesty law achieve permanent residence status. They must work one 
Saturday a month at Red Cross headquarters in Boston. Free training on Saturday, July 7. Call Lynn Klumb, 


262-1234, extension 236. 


Earthworks needs volunteers to help coordinate projects that include clean transportation, urban fruit- 
and nut-tree planting, and saving forest land. Call Bill Taylor at 983-9463. 


The NAMES Project/Boston is holding a quilting bee for the AIDS Memorial Quilt on July 7 and 8 at the 
Provincetown Town Hall. Sewing supplies and support will be provided. Call 451-9003. 


Faulkner Hospital, in Boston, offers a Babysitter Training course for youths 11-15 years old. The course 
teaches pediatric CPR, how to save a choking child, and how to get the kids to bed on time. The program 
runs July 9, 11, and 13, and costs $30. Call 522-2787 to register. 


— compiled by Cindy Powell 


Life after Ryan may not change much. 


TALKING 
POLITICS 


Machine-tooled 


by Rob French 


the mention of Matthew Ryan’s inglorious demise. 

For 12 years Thompson, an attorney, has defended 
mostly minorities and the poor in Hampden County’s 
criminal courts, a practice that’s put her on the 
Democratic district attorney’s shit list. 

Ryan did his best to make Thompson’s life miserable. 
According to Thompson, his staff refused to tell her 
when she was scheduled to be in court, forcing her to 
spend countless hours waiting in the halls. Her practice 
suffered, she says, because word got around that Ryan’s 
office wouldn't negotiate plea bargains with defendants 
she represented. In court, Ryan would fluster her 
defense witnesses by swearing at them under his breath 
as they passed by him. During one trial, Ryan placed one 
of her legal assistants on the witness list, barring him 
from the courtroom, even though he had nothing to 
testify about. She says that when too many of her pre- 
trial motions would meet with a judge’s approval, Ryan 
would storm in and in a stage whisper tell his assistant 
district attorneys, “I’m tired of this. Don’t let that fucking 
bitch get what she wants.” 

“Being in the courthouse was like being in a junior- 
high school with one bully,” says John Thompson, 
Linda’s husband and law partner. 

And that’s just the small stuff. During his 32-year 
reign over the district attorney’s office, Ryan 
unabashedly socialized with local mob leaders. Agents 
working in Ryan’s office have testified in court that he 
tipped off a target of an organized-crime investigation 
that he and others were being wiretapped. A State Police 
officer who worked in Ryan’s office from 1983 to 1990 
says minorities were “fair game” under Ryan's 
administration; a local attorney says, “Ryan never 
looked at the fact that his office spent 90 percent of its 
time jailing black and Hispanic kids.” And Ryan 
systematically excluded minority jurors in cases he tried 
himself. Lawyers and journalists say he intervened in 
the legal system to protect his allies when they ran afoul 
of the law. Ryan was so powerful, and politically so well 
connected, he could ruin lawyers’ careers. Few dared to 
speak out against him, let alone challenge him for office. 
“Even the reporters were afraid of these guys,” says Al 
Giordano, a reporter for the weekly Valley Advocate and 
one of Ryan’s few tough critics ‘in recent years. 

So when in May, amid FBI and state investigations of 
his links to organized-crime figures, Ryan announced he 
would not seek re-election this fall, Linda Thompson 
and many others here saw some light at the end of a 
long, dark tunnel. The candidates seeking to replace 
Ryan were talking of a kinder, gentler DA’s office, 
particularly regarding minorities. The other grand old 
man of Springfield politics, Democratic Congressman 
Edward Boland, retired in 1988 after 42 years in public 
office. Political observers are talking about a changing of 
the guard, a new beginning. Some say residents here 
breathed a sigh of relief upon hearing Ryan’s 
announcement, hoping now that the old power barons 
— including Boland — were safely out of the way, 
Springfield, and Hampden County, could conduct a 
long-overdue political housecleaning. 

But any notion that Ryan’s departure signals the 
beginning of deep changes in Springfield politics is a 
pipe dream. Matty Ryan is a symptom of a much larger 
political disease — a monolithic political machine's near- 
total control of the city’s key institutions; and it’s a 
disease with no cure in sight. Ryan’s time has come. But 
the Democratic machine has candidates ready to take his 
place, the local newspaper seems all too willing to 
handle them with the same kid gloves they’ve been 
accused of wearing in the past, and so far there are few 
indications that voters here will turn out the ruling clan 
in November. Says Linda Thompson of Ryan's 
departure, “He draws so much attention people think 
he’s the problem. But he’s only part of an organization 
that’s not going away when he retires.” 

See RYAN, page 18 


* PRINGFIELD — Linda Thompson’s eyes light up at 
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QUOTE ME 
DiMaiti on 
the Stuart story 


by Mark Jurkowitz 








tall seems like a distant memory. Carol Stuart has 

been dead for more than eight months, Chuck Stuart 

has been dead for nearly six months, and it’s been 
almost as long since the name Willie Bennett leaped out 
at us from our television sets and newspapers. The 
gruesome Stuart murder/hoax/racial powder-keg story 
that once commanded the city’s — and the nation’s — 
attention has been replaced in the headlines by gang 
violence, Lithuania, flag burning, and Nelson Mandela. 
Now the only things that remain in public view of the 
erstwhile biggest story of the year are a snail’s-pace 
investigation that occasionally flashes on the radar 
screen, one quickie book already on the market and a 
few slowly simmering ones to come, an impending and 
highly publicized CBS-TV movie (the Globe and Herald 
recently visited the set), and the Carol DiMaiti Stuart 
Foundation. 

On June 20, the foundation — which has already 
raised nearly $500,000 to provide post-secondary-school 
scholarships to Mission Hill students and to improve the 
racial climate in Boston — put the story back in the news 
by announcing a star- and community-activist-studded 
line-up of foundation trustees. 

And last Monday afternoon, during a candid 
interview on WHDH radio, Carl DiMaiti, Carol Stuart’s 
affable 37-year-old brother and the foundation’s 
president, provided an incisive look into the family’s 
reaction to the press circus that accompanied the death 
of his sister and her infant child, the subsequent 
unraveling of what was apparently Chuck Stuart's 
horrifying plot, and the current rush-to-bucks re- 
enactment efforts. The interview was conducted by this 
columnist, filling in as a guest talkmaster. And while I 
normally frown on recycled material, DiMaiti’s 
observations as a regular guy who found himself jolted 
by numbing tragedy and then instantly thrust into a 
feverish media stampede are both compelling and 
insightful enough to warrant repeating. Parts of the 
interview have been edited. 

+ * * 

DiMaiti was first asked how he felt about the initial 
swarm of press coverage in the days immediately 
following the shooting. 

“I was absolutely overwhelmed by the amount of 
coverage that'thestory got....Ona very personallevel, | 
you're dealing with the murder of your sister, and yet the 
interest, the talking, the questions, and the requests for 
interviews were really overwhelming to us. And we kind 
of tried to shut ourselves out. ... One day you're 
preparing for a baby shower, your sister is over, and 
she’s happy, and this is the greatest time of her life. And 
the next day you pick up the newspaper and there are 

pictures of your sister slain on the front cover. It’s very, 
very unnerving and it’s kind of enlightening, too, 
because you see what it’s like to be at the center of the 
media and it’s not a position everybody likes to be in. I 
know, speaking personally, it makes you very nervous. 

“Most of the people I’ve met in the media have been 
nothing but courteous and extremely kind — 
particularly to my parents. So I find it very difficult to 
criticize them in terms of doing their job. On the other 
hand, when you drive over to your parents’ house and 
you find trucks and you find cameras and you find 
people waiting and their phone is constantly ringing and 
See QUOTE, page 16 
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6 STATIC QUO by Jon Keller 
The five candidates for governor of Massachusetts have hired some high- 
priced media experts to grind their message into the hearts and minds of 
Bay Staters. But so far, their efforts have been fuzzy. 

8 MANDELA NOTEBOOK 
Banning Eyre and Gary Susman capture the mood on the Esplanade dur- 
ing Nelson Mandela’s historic visit to Boston, and Sean Flynn reports on 
one family’s day to remember. 

12 GRANDSTANDING OPPORTUNITY by Shaffin Shariff 

The International Conferences on AIDs have become forums for postur- 
ing pols, pandering scientists, indolent media types, and misguided 


MANDELA activists. 
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2 URBAN EYE 
This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board finds comebacks in cuff links and corn- 
rows, discovers good things in small packages in Harvard Square, and ven- 
tures through “The Age Machine” at MIT. 

3 WHY WOMEN ASK STUPID QUESTIONS by Caroline Knapp 
Because they’re insecure, you lout. Find out why, and what you can do 
about it. 

4 SHOULD WE HAVE THE RIGHT TO DIE? by Caroline Knapp 
In the wake of two landmark developments on the right-to-die issue — this 
week’s Supreme Court ruling that’s keeping a comatose Missouri woman alive, 
and this month’s controversial doctor-assisted suicide in Michigan — we 

asked 13 people to comment on the question of an individual's right to choose 

death over chronic pain or illness. 

7 SWEPT AWAY by Juliana Verdone 
Why travel makes us libidinous. An anecdotal musing on summer vacations. 

8 THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

9 AID & ACTION compiled by Eric Zicklin 

10 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
A rib report from Cambridge finds out where the beef is. Plus, the Phoenix 
Dining Guide and China House. 
14 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 








2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s bot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you step 
out. If you're movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston's most inven- 
tive film guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of 
the Art.” And in “Next Weekend,” Banning Eyre looks forward to Baaba 
Maal. 
6 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay wanders back to Manderley with Trinity’s Rebecca and has a 
real good time at Le Cirque Imaginaire; Tom Connolly catches Sartre’s The 
Flies at the Open Door; and Steve Vineberg can't find any laughs in 
Williamstown’s A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum. 
8 FIM 
Peter Keough sees through Ghost Dad; he also talks with star Bill Cosby, and 
with Bruce Willis, star of the upcoming Die Hard 2. Steve Vineberg says Days 
of Thunder mostly rumbles, and, in “Second Sight,” be alerts us to the holiday 
run of Altman’s Nashville at the Arlington Regent. Charles Taylor wishes 
Sandra Bernbard’s Without You I’m Nothing were something. And, in 
MAHLATHINI “Trailers,” Details of a Duel and War Requiem. 
12 VIDEO and TELEVISION 
Steve Vineberg finds some video treasures in the work of Robocop 2 director 
Irvin Kershner; and Robin Dougherty salutes the third summer of the PBS 
series P.O.V. 
13, MUSIC 
Ted Drozdowski wraps up the Great Woods Jazz & Blues Festival; Jon 
Garelick and Ed Hazell do the same for the Boston Globe Jazz Festival; Paul 
D. Lebrman charts the career of Frank Zappa; Banning Eyre reports on the 
Nelson Mandela concert and the upcoming Boston appearance of Mablathini 
and the Mabotella Queens; Clea Simon sticks up for the B-52’s; Michael 
Freedberg gets in step with acid jazz; and in “Cellars by Starlight,” Kris Fell 
visits the Sound Museum. Plus, in “Live and on Record,” Jane Wiedlin and 





the Revolting Cocks. 

28 HOT DOTS 29 LISTINGS 

36 ART LISTINGS 39 PLAY BY PLAY 
41 OFF THE RECORD 42 FILM LISTINGS 


43 FILM STRIPS 
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In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: its days of menacing the civil order may be numbered, but 
the Mafia still thrives as a potent source of lore and exposé. Thomas Doherty looks at two new addi- 
tions to the Mafia-lit genre and mulls the reasons why the mob’s staked out an undying spot in the 
American imagination. Plus, Carolyn Clay on Dawn Powell’s besotted, bygone Manhattan; Daniel 
Harris on John Berger's elegiac trilogy, Into Their Labours, Bill Marx on postmodern genderbending; 
and reviews of new work by Ian McEwan, Nicholson Baker, Mordecai Richler, and Vaclav Havel. 


Credits: AP/Wide World (with News), Bob Priest (with Lifestyle), and Eric Antoniou (with Arts). 
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LETTERS 


i _ 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, as 
well as a telephone number (we'd 
appreciate one where we can reach 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer's name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject.to editing for 
considerations of space, fairness, and 
literacy. 


DENIES REVENGE 


On Mark Jurkowitz’s article, “Is It All a 
Big Payback?” (“Don’t Quote Me,” News, 
June 22), let me make it clear that I have 
the greatest respect for the Globe and its 
traditions. The sole reason I wrote about 
the dispute between the Globe and the 
Gardner Museum was that after extensive 
reporting I came to believe that the Globe's 
April 22 article charging neglect and 
mismanagement by the Gardner contained 
serious inaccuracies. 

The allegation in the Phoenix that I 
acted to get revenge on Lincoln Millstein 








Gardner Museum: mismanaged or maligned? 


SECTION ONE " 


for nx airing my wife, Elizabeth Mehren, 
would be ludicrous if it were not so 
malicious and hurtful. The fact is, Elizabeth 
was not “the spurned suitor,” as Jurkowitz 
writes. She was not seeking a job at the 
Globe. Millstein himself initiated the one 
meeting they had on the subject, and he 
never turned her down. Does Jurkowitz 
seriously believe that Elizabeth, a star 
reporter at the Los Angeles Times, the 
biggest daily paper in the country, would 
be upset not to be offered a job at the 
Globe that paid $20,000 a year less than 
what she is making? 

Jurkowitz begins his story by asking, 
“Who murdered journalistic ethics?” One 
answer is now clear. Jurkowitz offers no 
source for his insinuation about Elizabeth, 
only citing “whispers” from the Globe. By 
publishing an unsubstantiated piece of 
gossip, your writer has demeaned the 
standards of all journalists. 

Fox Butterfield 
The New York Times 


Mark Jurkowitz responds: 

I used the phrase “plenty of whispers, 
but no one going public” to indicate that 
no one at the Globe chose to attach his or 
ber name to the suggestion that Mr. 
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Butterfield’s story was related to bis wife's 
Job discussions with Millstein. But when 
Mr. Butterfield named Millstein as the 
source of that suggestion, I printed it in 
my story. And I want to stress that I was 


given a clear and coberent version of the - 


Globe's side of events by sources who 
chose to remain anonymous. I referred to 
this version as the “Globe story” and 
wrote only that the “Globe story portrays” 
Mr. Butterfield’s wife as a “spurned 
suttor” — at which point I immediately 
quoted his vehement denial. And surely 
Mr. Butterfield understands the 
constraints of having to use anonymous 
sources. In bis June 18 piece, the 
damning suggestion that the Globes 
negative article on the Gardner Museum 
was related to Millstein’s previous threats 
against the museum director was 
attributed to anonymous “supporters of 
the Gardner.” 


MIFFED AT KEOUGH 


Too bad Peter Keough cannot see the 
new Dick Tracy movie (Arts, June 15) for 
the masterpiece that it is. Madonna and 
Warren Beatty are excellent. 

Whitman Alvia 
Hyannis 
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taxicab slows to a stop on a 

Boston street, and the television 

camera pans to the scowling 
countenance of the cab driver. “I’m 
angry,” he sneers. What's this, wonders 
the viewer — someone complaining 
about his sinus headache? Wait a minute. 
Who’s that walking down the middle of 
the street, blocking traffic, leaning in the 
passenger-side window? A pissed-off 
cop telling him to move on? A feisty wino 
bumming a handout? Omigod — it’s 
Frank Bellotti. “I’m angry too,” Bellotti 
tells the cabbie as his grim visage fills the 
screen. “This election isn’t about who's 
an insider and who isn’t. . . . It’s about 
helping people hold on to what they’ve 
earned.” 

Bellotti has had good fortune with his 
television ads in this campaign, but here 
his luck ran out. The late-May spot, a 
transparent attempt to blunt the public’s 
mounting perception of John Silber as 
the only legitimate outsider in the 
Democratic field, was widely ridiculed in 
political and media circles. ‘“There’s no 
way you can reclaim the outsider label 
simply by yelling at a cab driver,” says 
veteran political-media consultant 
Daniel Payne. 

There have clearly been high and low 
points in this year’s gubernatorial ad 
campaigns. (Bellotti’s taxi ad is cited by 
most observers we talked to as the 
season’s worst; John Silber’s spot 
depicting his opponents as a bunch of 
insiders whirling about on a carousel is 
the consensus pick as the most effective 
TV spot thus far.) But for the most part 
the packaged television images we’ve 

seen have been as fuzzy, trite, and 
unenlightening as the campaign itself — 
despite the efforts of some of the biggest 

names in the political-media business. 
“So far, they’re all failing at the basic 
need of the advertising — to show these 
people at their best,” notes Payne. “We 
are not looking at the best candidate field 
here, and that’s at the heart of the 
problem.” 


Bellotti’s broadsides 

The peak moment of Bellotti’s 
campaign so far may have come late last 
December, when it unveiled three TV 
spots created by consultant Raymond 
Strother. 

One 30-second ad, entitled “Women,” 
showed several women sitting around a 
kitchen table discussing their affinity 
with Bellotti, their voices continuing over 
shots of the supernaturally well- 
preserved candidate out-or a jog and 
mixing with passers-by. (One 
memorable bite from the voice-over: “He 
was with us every time — how can I not 
be with him today?’’) Another spot, 
unusually long at two minutes, included 
Bellotti’s endorsement of the equal-rights 
amendment, apparently derived from his 
memory of inequitable wages paid to his 
mother; a heavy dose of “outsider” hype; 
and an appeal by a female Bellotti 
supporter that voters “look beyond the 
stereotypes” putatively associated with a 


| “dark-skinned Italian.” 


The ads won praise for their local feel 
(slush-covered sidewalks and the 
candidate’s schmoozing with fishermen 
at dockside were among the homey 
touches), and they worked. Alone among 
Democrats on the air with his early 
television buy, Bellotti shot ahead in late- 
January polls to nearly a two-to-one lead 
over Evelyn Murphy. 

But when the ads left the air and media 
focus shifted to Silber’s nascent 
campaign, Bellotti’s polling bounce 
began to evaporate. Between January and 
mid May, Bellotti lost nearly all the 
ground his TV ads had appeared to have 
gained for him. “You could have put ona 
card with a picture of Bellotti for 30 
seconds and it would have done the 
same thing,” says Boston-based media 
consultant Ken Swope. “It was just 
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If the role of advertising 
is to show the candidate 
at his best, then what we 


have here is a failure —with 


the help of some 
very expensive “hired 
guns’ — to communicate 


by Jon Keller 


Silber’s carousel ad struck a chord. 


billboard exposure, and it worked in.a 
vacuum. But it turned out to be cotton 
candy.” 

Since then, it’s turned into a bumpy 
ride for Strother, a Louisiana boy who 
made his name in Southern politics and 
now handles a national clientele out of 
Washington. Strother’s previous foray 
into New England politics, in 1984, 
yielded mixed results. That winter, he 
produced acclaimed state-of-the-art 
spots that helped Gary Hart win the New 
Hampshire presidential primary; in the 
fall, his ads for US Senate candidate 
David Bartley, attacking other candidates 
for accepting funds from political-action 
committees, were deemed a failure. And 
Strother’s 1988 scorecard was mixed as 
well; he won with incumbent US 
Senators Lloyd Bentsen of Texas and 
Dennis DeConcini of Arizona, but lost 
primary elections with Democratic 
challengers in Florida and Wyoming. 

Strother, who didn’t return repeated 
Phoenix phone calls, has a reputation for 
gentlemanly Southern geniality, a 
personality trait that may over the long 
haul place him at a disadvantage in 
dealing with the strong-willed Bellotti, 
who’s been known to express contempt 
for media spinmasters. Veteran political- 
media experts say a high level of 
communication and strategic agreement 
between candidate and consultant is an 
absolute must if the relationship is to 
work, and observers of the Bellotti 
campaign’s most recent ads wonder 





whether Strother and Bellotti are on the 
same frequency. (Bellotti spokesman 
Ernie Corrigan says everything’s going 
swimmingly.) 

. Signs of, at best, miscommunication 
were evident in an April 10 Bellotti spot, 
“Special Interest,” a 30-second ad 
featuring news clips of Bellotti’s attacks 
on the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association. The candidate, the ad 
contended, had shown courage by 
having “stood up to the teachers’ union” 
in a dispute over the MTA’s opposition to 
certain educational reforms advocated by 
Bellotti. The ad angered many of 
Bellotti’s liberal supporters, and was 
promptly pulled by the candidate, who 
explained in a subsequent interview that 
it hadn’t turned out “the way I meant it,” 
and denied any substantive disagreement 
with the MTA. “I don’t know what he 
was thinking,” says WBZ-radio political 
analyst Peter Meade. “He agrees with the 
MTA more than he disagrees with them. 
But the ad was the sort of decision where 
you cast the die and you go with it, and 
he didn’t even do that.” 

Any lack of coordination between 
Bellotti and Strother could prove 
damaging in a tong war with Silber and 
Murphy, especially given Strother’s 
reputation for excelling at softer, 
humanizing ads, while faltering at times 
when the going gets tougher. (In the 
recent multi-candidate Texas 
gubernatorial-primary battle that 
included former governor Mark White 
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and state treasurer Ann Richards, 
Strother’s heavy-handed spot showing 
White strolling past photos of death-row 
inmates executed during his term was 
widely seen as having backfired.) If the 
lame, contrived taxi ad was any 
indication of how Bellotti and Strother 
intend to deal with the Silber 
phenomenon on TV, this relationship 
may be headed for even rockier times. 


Murphy’s message 

“We wanted to make it clear that 
Evelyn’s the only one that’s been very 
candid with the voters about where she 
stood,” says Mandy Grunwald, a partner 
with the New York-based Sawyer/Miller 
Group, which has produced Murphy’s 
four TV spots to date. “I think people are 
fed up with politics as usual, and they’re 
looking for a real change.” 

Murphy’s first flurry of spots, in late 
April and early May, used man-in-the- 
street testimonials and shots of the 
candidate chatting with voters to drive 
home their tag line: “No doubletalk, just 
real solutions.” In “Commitment” 
Murphy was described as “truthful” and 
said, “I think the truth will win”; in 
“Specific Plan,” released following 
Murphy’s widely panned mid-April 
budget-balancing proposals, Murphy 
vowed to “name names and numbers” 
and “start leveling with people.” And in 
“Guts” a demographic smorgasbord of 
voters attests to Murphy’s political 
courage. 

“I don’t think people are simply going 
to vote no,” says Grunwald. “They'll 
want to know who shares their concerns, 
who's going to do something about it, 
and who knows the system well enough 
to get it done.” 

But the questions that have dogged _ 
Murphy’s candidacy so far (was she 
candid with the voters when it counted, 
and does she offer the type of change 
that’s needed?), though confronted by 
her ads, have yet to be addressed by the 
campaign itself. 

Indeed, though Grunwald’s spots have 
consistently stressed leadership and 
candor, Murphy’s critics say her 
performance in the rest of the campaign 
has tended to undermine the TV 
message. “She keeps stepping on her 
spots by delivering doubletalk about 
better services and world-class schools 
without specifying how it’s going to be 
paid for,” says Boston political consultant 
Barry Kaplovitz. “It’s the same old 
compromised Evelyn.” And Murphy's 
claims of trustworthiness didn’t deter a 
number of liberals, still angry over what 
they saw as her attempts last fall to court 
the anti-tax movement, from defecting to 
Bellotti at the Democratic convention. 

What's worse, some see Murphy’s 
spots as having failed to generate any 
sense of originality or excitement around 
a candidacy that could use a large dose of 
both. “Her spots have been salad-bar 
TV,” says Payne. “They picked a 
demographic cross-section of the 
Democratic party and had a 
representative of every one of those 
groups shown on it. They've been the 
easiest ads to forget.” 

Such carping doesn’t faze Grunwald, 
one of the few women of influence in 
political-advertising circles, who joined 
Sawyer/Miller in 1979 fresh out of 
Harvard. “I like underdog campaigns the 
best,” she says. As evidence, Grunwald 
cites her work on Wallace Wilkinson’s 
successful 1987 Democratic primary 
campaign for governor of Kentucky. 
Trailing badly in the polls behind four 
other candidates (including onetime 
Boston Celtics owner and former 
Kentucky governor John Y. Brown), 
Wilkinson, an obscure businessman, 
scored an upset win. 

That win was accomplished with the 
help of a Grunwald ad that noted his 
opponents’ argument over who would 























Bellotti’s anger spot bombed. 


raise taxes and ended with this tag line: 
both of the frontrunners say the other 
wants to raise taxes. They’re both right — 
and Wallace Wilkinson says they're both 
dead wrong. “Nobody saw us coming,” 
says Grunwald, who suggests the same 
dynamic might occur here in a race 
where Murphy must somehow squeeze 
between frontrunners Silber and Bellotti. 

Grunwald doesn’t mention that 
Wilkinson was able to pour gobs of 
personal wealth into his TV campaign, a 
luxury the financially strapped Murphy 
campaign isn’t likely to have. And in 
contrast to Wilkinson, Murphy must 
carry the baggage of being clearly 
identified as the candidate most likely to 
raise taxes. 

Sawyer/Miller has scored in 
Massachusetts politics before, most 
notably in the 1979 Kevin White-Joseph 
Timilty Boston mayoral rematch with its 
legendary “loner-in-love-with-the city” 
paean to White’s quirky personality and 
a memorable attack ad depicting Timilty 
as the ball in a pinball machine. But those 
triumphs were credited to company co- 
founder Scott Miller. And 
Sawyer/Miller’s scorecard has had some 
down moments — its clients lost recent 
US Senate races in Vermont, Florida, and 
Utah, and the firm produced Michael 
Dukakis’s universally reviled “handler” 
ads depicting George Bush as the product 
of scheming media consultants. (In 
fairness to Sawyer/Miller, blame for that 
atrocious concept goes to John Hancock 
ad executive David D’Allesandro.) 

Although Murphy’s ads draw praise 
for production values, her TV presence 
has yet to generate measurable impact. 
And after hundreds of thousands of 
dollars spent to produce and air her TV 
spots, Murphy’s essentially static 
performance in the polls raises the 
question voiced by WBZ-TV political 
reporter Andy Hiller: ‘What's she getting 
for it? She hasn't moved.” 


Silber’s shtick 

John Silber may not have the best 
campaign staff or media relations, but 
having the year’s hottest message and 
the nation’s best-known Democratic TV 
ad man, Robert Squier, could more than 
make up for it. Even staunch Republicans 
like Gerry Lange, a media adviser to 
. GOP senatorial candidate Jim Rappaport, 
acknowledge that Silber bowled a strike 
with his March carousel spot, which 
contained the resonant tag line: “The 
outsider the insiders are afraid of.” 

“It was like those commercials you see 
on UHF TV late at night, with old people 
badly lip-synching to old records,” says 
Lange. “That damn carousel was just 
plain irritating, but it stuck with you.” 

And it worked. Recent polling shows 


Silber — after watching Bellotti define 
the race through last fall and early winter 
as an outsider-insider contest between 
himself and Murphy — stepping in to 
seize total control of the much desired 
outsider identification. “Having cast the 
race on his ground rules, now Bellotti’s 
having to recast the race,” says Squier, of 
Washington-based Squier/Eskew 
Communications. “We like the rules, 
Frank, thanks very much — let's go.” 

Squier can afford to be a tad cocky. 
One of the best-known stars of political 
advertising, he gets the call when the 
Today show wants a Democratic analyst 
to comment on the presidential 
campaign, and his firm has the won-lost 
record to back up his reputation — half 
of the Democratic US senators up for re- 
election this year have hired 
Squier/Eskew to do media work for 
them. 

Squier’s been around the local political 
track before. He attended graduate 
school in Boston in the late 1950s and 
worked at WGBH-TV producing news 
and remote broadcasts; he crafted ads for 
Dukakis’s successful comeback attempt 
in 1982. And he’s more likely to have 
Silber ear than most consultants would. 
Squier was program manager of the 
public-TV station in Austin, Texas, under 
fire for giving too much airtime to 
programs about the civil-rights 
movement, at the time Silber was 
running afoul of the same rednecks as a 
pro-civil-rights dean at the University of 
Texas. ‘We've kept up ever since,” says 
Squier. “We're old personal friends.” 

That's the good news. The bad news, 
according to his critics, is that Squier’s 
work at times shows signs of heavy- 
handedness and careless preparation, 
two elements that could hurt a Silber 
campaign that may soon need a defter 
touch to its TV advertising. 

Massachusetts voters so recently 
humiliated by Roger Ailes’s eviscerations 
of their state might not take kindly to the 
techniques of Squier, dubbed the 
“Democratic Roger Ailes” by one liberal 
Democratic political consultant. The 
squeamish also might not appreciate 
Squier’s role in the dirtiest Massachusetts 
campaign in recent memory, the 1982 
Dukakis-King rematch. Although Squier 
was eventually replaced by the Dukakis 
campaign with Payne (a moment Squier 
cites as among the lowest points of his 
career), he was responsible for creating 
controversial spots slamming King’s 
“corruption tax,” as well as one ad 
containing a reference by a construction 
worker to King as a “son of a bitch” that 
created an anti-Dukakis backlash when 
it was aired. 

And Squier’s affinity for cinéma-vérité 
ads that feature clips of real people 


venting their emotions — in a Silber ad 
entitled “Waste,” hardhats beef about 
taxes — can sometimes backfire. In the 
1986 Missouri race between Republican 
Christopher Bond and Democrat Harriet 
Woods for an open US Senate seat, 
Squier packaged Woods's theme of farm- 
belt discontent in an ad depicting a 
farmer breaking into tears as he told 
Woods about his farm being foreclosed 
on by an insurance company Bond was 
associated with. Moving stuff, but it 
seems Bond's connection with the 
company was marginal, and the farmer 
had been something of a lousy 
businessman. Amid an outcry of foul 
play, Woods dropped like a stone in the 
polls, pulled the ad, fired Squier, and 
went on to lose handily. 

Squier will have to be careful in order 
to sustain the precarious 
outsider/straight-shooter spin of the 
Silber campaign. “I can’t imagine that 
Silber would reach down to Washington 
and take the premiere Democratic plastic 
peddler,” Payne sarcastically says of the 
candidate who’s denounced his 
opponents for “talking plastic.” And 
even though the carousel ad has stood 
out from the field so far, Meade notes 
that adroit bit of positioning “may, in the 
long run, create problems for him 
[Silber], because the assertion he’s an 
outsider is laughable. It may in fact be 
used against him: pictures of White, 
McGee, Bulger, and Harrington would 
also fit on that carousel.” 


Pierce’s pitch 

The gubernatorial campaign is a brave 
new world for Steve Pierce, who’s never 
run for anything other than state rep 
from Westfield, and whose TV ads show 
it. In the months prior to Pierce’s 
unveiling last Monday of his first set of 
TV and radio ads, his organization had 
been increasingly criticized for running 
“a state rep’s campaign” — cautious, 
frugal, relying on past service more than 
future vision, and low-key to the point of 
near-invisibility. 

The two spots airing up until July 4 
won't do much to dispel that complaint. 
In “Tt.e Question,” we see Pierce as 
minority leader (“on [House] floor 
screaming,” reads the ad script) reeling 
off a typical diatribe against the tax- 
raising Democratic leadership. Cut to a 
clip of Pierce’s stemwinding speech to 
the GOP convention last March: “Every 
candidate for governor in 1990 should be 
asked this question: what were you 
doing when the state was being 
mismanaged into fiscal bankruptcy?” 

“Steve is the only candidate in this race 
who has the background knowledge and 
the credibility to discuss changing the 
economy and protecting the middle-class 





voters,” explains producer Kathryn 
Murray, former communications director 
for the Republican National Committee 
and a partner in the Alexandria, Virginia, 
firm of Lukstat, Wade and Murray, which 
is handling Pierce’s ad campaign. “This is 
our shot out of the box to put in 
perspective what's gone on over the past 
two years.” 

The problem for Pierce may be that his 
TV spots don’t address his most pressing 
needs as a candidate. Pierce campaign 
polling suggests his name recognition is 
already up to 60 percent; that the 
campaign has until now relied almost 
entirely on free media to get his name out 
suggests that recognition is already 
linked to his visibility on fiscal issues. 
Voters wanting a more fully realized 
picture of Pierce — those who, for 
instance, want reassurance that his 
staunch anti-abortion views don’t render 
him a hopeless Visigoth — won't get it 
from his first TV ads. “Steve Pierce. 
Tough. Tireless. Tax fighter. Steve Pierce. 
Smart. Steady. Problem solver. Steve 
Pierce. Feisty. Honest. Proven leader,” 
drones the voice-over on his “Tax 
Fighter” spot as the bespectacled, 
balding candidate presses the flesh. “His 
mission: make Massachusetts run right 
again.” (No ideological hint intended, 
the campaign assures us.) 

It’s surprising, given the pleasure the 
Republicans drew in 1988 from the 
incongruous footage of Dukakis trying to 
look like George Patton in an M-1 tank, 
that Murray doesn’t seek a more 
sophisticated way to match all of the ad’s 
tough talk with Pierce’s mild-looking 
persona. But there may be a bit of a 
stature problem for Murray as well — 
besides the Pierce campaign, she is 
currently involved only in a Cook 
County, Illinois, sheriff's race and “two 
other political accounts.” (Her entree to 
the Pierce campaign was through 
campaign manager Brad Minnick, who 
worked with her at the Republican 
National Committee several years ago.) _ 
“What we're going to do is leap beyond 
the news watchers and the newspaper 
readers,” says Murray of the current TV 
and radio buy. Unfortunately, given the 
fine early-summer weather and the 
blandness of the ads, news junkies may 
be the only ones paying attention. 


Weld’s wanderings 
“After watching Weld’s campaign, my 
question is no longer ‘How did he get 
Kevin White's people?’ but ‘How did he 
get anyone in jail?’ ” says Meade. “1 
wonder if he could put Al Capone away.” 
The chronic dichotomy between 
Weld’s impressive résumé and his 
anemic performance as a candidate is 
See SPOTS, page 26 
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Nelson Mandela has come and gone, but the memory 
of his visit lingers for the hundreds of thousands 
who witnessed his trip to Boston. 
Here are some glimpses from that momentous occasion. 


A family’s day to remember 


by Sean Flynn 


t's about 4 p.m. on the day before 
I Nelson Mandela is scheduled to land 

in Boston. Richard Scott, a 37-year- 
old Sunday-school teacher, church dea- 
con, karate black belt, and probation 
officer, stands in the center of a room on 
the fifth floor of the Blackstone Com- 
munity School, in the South End. (For a 
review of the music that greeted Mandela 
on the Esplanade, see “Cry Freedom,” 
Arts, page 20.) 

Scattered around him are about a 
dozen teenage boys, all of them black or 
Latino, assembled here per order of the 
Boston Juvenile Court for the final day of 
an intensive, 12-week probation program 
called the Citizenship Training Group, a 
last-chance probation gig for repeat 
offenders and serious first-timers. 
They ’ve just taken a short, eight-question 
quiz on the life and times of Mandela, 
and now it’s time to review the results. 

“Okay,” Scott bellows, “kick out some 
answers for me. Let's go.” 

Dressed in gray slacks, a light-gray tie, 
and a lighter-gray shirt, Scott begins 
reading the quiz questions. “What is the 

first and last name of the black South 
African freedom fighter who will be 
visiting Boston on June 23, 1990?” 

“Nelson Mandela,” the answer comes 
back, almost in unison. 

As it turns out, four of the teenagers 
have gotten seven of the eight quiz 
questions right, plus earned an extra half- 
point each for spelling “apartheid” cor- 
rectly. 

“They learned something for the day,” 
Scott would say later. “Most of these kids 
don’t even read the papers.” 

After running through the quiz, Scott 
lays a lecture on his charges. He explains 
to these young men, all of them tangled 
up in the criminal-justice system, that 
“there’s a difference between going to 
jail for a crime and going to jail for a 
cause.” Nelson Mandela, he notes, in a 
tone more matter-of-fact than im- 
passioned, is a righteous example of the 
latter. 

“Some people say Mandela will be 
here and then he'll be gone and our 
problems will still be here,” Scott says. 
“They say it doesn’t mean anything. I 
think it means something. It means some 

people still stand up for what they 
believe in.” 


“We love you.” 


At 7 o'clock on Saturday morning, just 
as Garfield and Friends comes on the air, 
Scott is in the kitchen of his three- 
bedroom Hyde Park townhouse frying 
up a slab of bacon. He’s been up since 
6:20, a good two hours earlier than usual 
for a Saturday, and he’s the first one 
dressed. His wife, Glynnette, 36, 
daughters Kristen, 8, and Coreen, 4, and 
his sister-in-law, Beverly Byron, won't be 
down for another 15 minutes. Glynnette 
works as a_ speech-and-language 
pathologist in the Boston Public School 
system, and her sister, Beverly, like 
Richard, is a juvenile probation officer. 
Richard and Glynnette also coordinate 
the Junior Baptist Youth Group at 
Twelfth Baptist Church, in Roxbury. 

At 7:25, the entire family is gathered 
around the kitchen table, heads bowed 
for grace. Richard tells everyone to eat 
heartily. “No telling when you're going 
to eat lunch,” he says. “Mandela might 
not get here until two. If he was late 
getting out of jail ‘ He pauses, 
thoughtfully, then shoots a playful 
glance at his wife. “I hear it was Winnie’s 
fault.” 

“It was not,” Glynnette says. 

“That's what I heard,” Richard says, a 
sly smile slipping out. “Bryant Gumbel, 
he said it, sort of on the side, ‘I heard it 
was Winnie who was late.’ ” 

* * * 

The Scott family’s dusty blue Dodge 
Caravan eases to the curb on Roxbury 
Street, stopping at 8:04 a.m. in front of a 
weedy, overgrown lot at the edge of the 
Madison Park High School campus, 
where Mandela is due to appear. With 
Glynnette taking Coreen’s hand, and 
Beverly holding Kristen’s, they walk west 
in the gray morning light toward the 
swelling crowd a couple hundred yards 
down the block. 

Across the street, the tiny building that 
houses the Church of the United Com- 
munity is wrapped in a huge multi- 
colored banner welcoming Mandela. 
Next to the church, two guys are 
standing at the rear of a brown hatch- 
back, filling bunches of black, red, and 
green balloons with helium. On the 
traffic island that separates Roxbury 
Street from New Dudley, the day’s first 
T-shirt vendor is set up, hawking black 
Bart Simpsons alongside the Mandela 

See FAMILY, page 10 
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For one family, an indelible experience 


| Vignettes from the Esplanade 


by Banning Eyre and Gary Susman 


8:30 a.m. Members of the MIT Coali- 
tion Against Apartheid arrive at the 
Esplanade with 1600 Reebok-donated T- 
shirts. The police won't let them take 
their van down Storrow Drive to deposit 
the shirts at vending posts, so the 
activists enlist passers-by to help carry 
them. The front of the shirts bears the 
Reebok logo and the words “Sanctions 
Until Democracy,” and the sale of each 
T-shirt will net about $9 for the African 
National Congress (ANC). 

Police estimate that there are already 
6000 people here. The oval in front of the 
Hatch Shell is mostly filled. 

9:10. Two hundred FreeSA volunteers 
divide into squads of 10. Most are 
“special greeters,” who will assist in 
crowd control. They will escort the 
Freedom Walkers — pledge marchers 
walking from Cambridge and Roxbury to 
the Esplanade, and scheduled to arrive at 
10 — to seats up front. Special greeter 
Andrew Morris, 18, who sports an 
ornately painted denim jacket and a Kid- 
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sized high-top fade, says, “It’s a great 
time for everybody to come together, to 
see everybody out here. It’s about time 
that Mandela’s free. It’s a celebration of 
black culture.” 

10:52. A black man with an acoustic 12- 
string guitar climbs up on the statue of 
Civil War hero Charles Devens and starts 
playing and singing. Inspired, a white 
man climbs up with him. A crowd 
gathers at the foot of the statue. The 
police pay no attention. 

A woman takes the stage for the day’s 
first announcement to the crowd: the 
Freedom Walkers are almost here. The . 
special greeters produce hundreds of 
little banners — dowels with black, 
green, and gold ribbons (the ANC colors) 
— to pass out to the Freedom Walkers as 
they arrive. One policeman is not 


* pleased: “Flags I don’t mind. Sticks I 


don’t want.” 
10:58. The Freedom Walkers begin to 
arrive. 


See MANDELA, page 20 
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Summer Series 


AU GU ST 9 ] 6 ] ] Tickets available at all Ticketmaster locations. *A $1.50 parking charge will be assessed to all tickets. 
F F All Ticketmaster orders subject to non-refundable handling charge. An additional service charge will 
be paid to and retained by ticket company on purchases at outlets or by telephone. Please note: All 
7: 3 O pm performances are rain or shine. Performances and artist s subject to change. No refunds or exchanges. 
No food or beversges allowed inside ticket gates. No recording devices or cameras. No lawn chairs. 
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SELECT FLAGSHIP ENTERTAINMENT AND MORE 
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JOHN CALE 
THE COUNT 
Fri., June 29 + 8 p.m. 
THE SUNDAYS 
YO LA TENGO 
Sat., June 30 + 8 p.m. 
FAITH NO MORE 


CIRCUS OF POWER 
Thurs., July 5 + 8 p.m. + 18+ 














THE JONESES 
FLESH + MIKE VIOLA & SNAP 
Fri., July 6 8 p.m. 


Guitarist Extraordinaire 
ERIC JOHNSON 


Sat., July 7 + 8 p.m. 








MAHLATHINI & 9 
MAHOTELLA QUEENS 
Sun., July 8 «8 p 
BUCKWHEAT ZYDECO 
TERRANCE SIMIEN & THE 
MALLET PLAYBOYS 
Tues., July 10 + 8 p.m. 
NUCLEAR ASSAULT 
WRECKING CREW 
HARDER ATTACK 
Wed., July 11+ All Ages + 7 p.m. show 
URBAN BLIGHT 


THE HIGH HATS 
Fri., July 13 


Basti 6 Vay ejeD ation 
LES NEGRESSES VERTES 
Sat., July 14 
FLOTSAM & JETSAM 
PRONG 
Sun., July 15 + All ages + 7 p.m. show 


DEAD MILKMEN 
Sat., July 21 + 2 shows 
7 p.m. all ages + 10 p.m. 21+ 


ne abaret Style Seatina 
THE BLUE NILE 
Wed., July 25 
POCO 
Fri., July 27 + 2 shows 7 &11 p.m. 
HERETIX 
WHOVILLE 


VOW OF SILENCE 
Fri., August 3 



























Blues Guitarist 
BOBBY RADCLIFF 
Fri., June 29 + 2 shows + 9 & 11 p.m. 
Acoustic Series + 
CHARLIE FARREN 
of Farrenheit 
Thurs., July 5 + 8 p.m. 
Record Release Pai 
CHUCK: LEHEAD 
STYLEE 
Fri., July 6 «8 p.m. 
+ Acoustic Series « 
KENNEDY ROSE 
MISS XANNA DON'T & 1/2 THE WILLIN 
Thurs., July 12 + 8 p.m. 


GUN BUNNIES 
Fri., July 13 + 8 p.m. 


+ Acoustic Series - 
ae) 








































JULES SHEAR 
HOST OF M-TV UNPLUGGED 
Tues., July 17 +8 p.m. 











7/19 Jamie Rubin mn & Kevin Connolly; 
7/20 Dumptruck; 7/27 Figures on a Beach 


Tickets are gweilable at Box Office and a! 
Ticketmaster locations. 931-2000. NV 2 
Positive |.D. Box Office open M-F 

967 Commonwealth Ave.. Boston + 2 





















TONIGHT 
June 29th @ 18+ 


DUMPTRUCK 
Gigolo Aunts 
The Pivnerts 

One Horse Opera 


Wednesday, July 4th 
LOVE/HATE 
Beau Nasty war 


Thursday, July 5th 
From Brighton, UK 


D.J. PAUL ( —— 


wer el od on mind and ino ad 
Friday, July 6th @ 18+ 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


Doghouse 

The Baldinos 

Aram Island 
Tuesday, July1Oth 

From Detroit: 
BLAKE BAXTER 
(D.J. & recording artist per- 
forming techno-acid house) 


Wednesday, July 11th # 18+ 


L.A. GUNS 
Live on Citi Stage 
London Quirebo 


A Citi/Axis Meta 
Extravaganza 


Thursday, July 12th @ 18+ 


THE BAGS 


Anastasia Screamed 
Rash of Stabbing 
The Bristols 


Friday, July 13th 


URBAN BANCE SQUAD 


Beat Jungle Rain 


Saturday, July 14th @ 18+ 
A Very Special X Night with 


HAPPY MONDAYS 


from Manchester UK 
Wednesday, July 18th 18+ 


HEAVENS EDGE 
Flesh ¢ SOV 


igen 3 be Be 19th @ 18+ 

































MEAT BEAT MANIFESTO 
Friday, July 20th @ 18+ 


NINE INCH NAILS 
CXEMA 





Doors open SPM if not specified. 
Admission varies. 


Tickets Available at all 
TICK ASTER, () tote 


or at Axis night of Show Only 
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Ballad of dayne." eo” 
A CITVAXIS METAL EXTRAVAGANZA 







LIVE ON THE CIT! STAGE ! 
Special Guest: Te London Quireboys 


July 11 © CITI/Axis 


Doors open at 9 PM. 


$15.50 Adv. 


$16.50 Day of Show 


Johnny Clegg & 
Savuka 

7:00 pm 

$21.50, $19.50, $16.50 


Anita Baker 
Special Guest: 
Perri 

7:00pm 

$25.00, $22.50,$16.50 


Tickets available at The Orpheum Theatre Box Office and all 
Ticketmaster locations. An additional service charge will be 
paid to and retained by 
ticket company on 
purchases at outlets 

or by telephone 






rex at(g-onra™ romensaconee 


CALL-FOR-TIX (617) 831-2000 





PRESENTED BY TEA PARTY* CONCERTS 


Kenny G. 
Special Guest: 
Michael 
Bolton 

7:00 pm 

$21.50, $19.50,&16.50 


=~ e000 vans toes 
nA -ASTE* rome MCORP AMD WORE 
caueronnx (617) 931-2000 






Popular Artist Series 


Independence 
Day Festivities 
July 4 
Peter Paul 
& Mary 
Grounds open at 
2 pm with afternoon 
entertainment by 
Tom Chapin and 
John Gorka 
7:00 pm $30, 
$25, $20, 
$16,$12 

” 





Joan Baez 
Indigo Girls 


7:00 pm 
$21.50, $19.50, $16.50 





ACTORS/ACTRESSES 


lf you're looking for auditions, classes, 
workshops, or rehearsal space, check the 
Boston Phoenix Music & The Arts section 
in the Phoenix classifieds. section. 














Family 


Continued from page 8 
shirts. Draped over the end of 
the table is a T-shirt screened 
with that caped crusader, Black- 
man. 

* * * 

At 8:40, a man weaves through 
the crowd quietly passing out 
flyers without stopping to. talk. 
“Racism & Apartheid Still at 
Work in America!” the front of 
the flyer reads in big, bold type. 
Beneath it is a photocopy of a 
June 20 Boston Herald column by 
Patrick Buchanan assailing Man- 
dela for, among other things, his 
kind words for Arafat, Castro, 
and Qaddafi. It’s headlined MAN- 
DELA’S ALARMING LOYALTIES. 

Richard takes one and glances 
at it for a few seconds. “I was 
wondering,” he says, folding up 
the paper and sticking it in his 
pocket, “how long it was going to 
take for people to start looking 
for stains in Mandela’s under- 
wear.” 

* * * 

A few minutes after nine, a 
couple of people from the US 
Marxist-Leninist Organization 
unroll a wall-size banner that 
says, “US Government: Free 
Puerto Rican political prisoners.” 

“They should know better,” a 
black man in his early 20s says to 
his friend. “Yo, back off, this ain’t 
your show.” 

“You knew everybody’d jump 
on this bandwagon,” his friend 
says. “This is the biggest thing 
since I don’t know what.” 

Back by the curb, the 
bandwagon rolls on. The Social- 
ists are there, selling papers and 
handing out leaflets hyping a 
coming lecture on whether 
Leninism led to Stalinism. The 
African Anti-Zionist Front is 
there, distributing flyers with a 
picture of Mandela and Qaddafi 
together, “True Brothers in the 
Struggle.” And at 9:22 in the 
morning, a pair of workers hang a 
giant banner between two 
flagpoles in front of the school, 
announcing to all that Indepen- 
dent state Senate candidate 
Steven A. Wise (who is running 
against incumbent Bill Owens) 
welcomes Mandela, and, by the 
way, the election is November 6. 

» * ” 

It is just a few minutes shy of 
11 o'clock when the Scotts finally 
pass through the metal detectors 
at the door of the Madison Park 
gym. From there, they walk to a 
table where their tickets are torn 
in half. Next, they show the half 
they've retained to a man stand- 
ing a few feet away. Finally, they 
flash their stubs again to the cops 
posted at the doors to the gym. 

Inside, they grab a spot in the 
second row of the bleachers on 
the left side of the space, way 
down at the end nearest the 
doors. The low stage, backed by a 
huge green, gold, and black ANC 
flag, is directly Opposite the 
entrance, and in the middle of the 
gymnasium a media pit is cor- 
doned off with blue police 
sawhorses. TV cameras are 
jammed together on a four-foot 
platform; print journalists stand 
at its base. Giant TV screens have 
been erected on either side of the 
stage. 

“Are we gonna see the real 
Mandela?” Coreen asks her 
mother. 

“Yes,” Glynnette says, “the 
real Mandela.” 

“Then how come there’s TVs?” 

“So we can watch while we're 
waiting,” Glynnette explains, 
handing her daughter a spear- 
mint TicTac. 

* * » 

At 12:09, Boston School Com- 
mittee member Juanita Wade, 
exhilaration in her voice, tells the 
crowd that Nelson Mandela has 
arrived. She instructs everyone to 
sit down since, for security 
reasons, “Mr. Mandela will not 
be able to enter the auditorium 
until everyone is seated.” 

See FAMILY, page 20 
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WORLD TOUR 


























THE INTERNATIONAL HIT ALBUM 


‘FLOWERS IN THE DIRT’ 4 
AVAILABLE ON COMPACT DISC, F@E 
ALBUM AND CASSETTE 
FRIENDS OF THE EARTH 
‘Help the Earth Fight Back’’ 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH MPL TOURS INC. 


FOXBORO STADIUM «JULY 24 & 26 © 8PM 


TICKETS: $30 ALL SEATS RESERVED 
UMIT OF FOUR TICKETS PER SHOW 


STADIUM SEATS AVAILABLE AT ALL TICKETRON OUTLETS, OUT OF TOWN TICKETS, HARVARD SQUARE OR BY 
CALLING TELETRON AT 1-800-382-8080; IN BOSTON CALL 720-3434. FIELD SEATS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH 
TELETRON OR BOSTIX IN FANEUIL HALL. AN ADDITIONAL SERVICE CHARGE WILL BE PAID TO AND RETAINED BY THE 
TICKET COMPANY ON PURCHASES AT OUTLETS OR BY TELEPHONE. 
THE FOXBORO STADIUM BOX OFFICE IS NOT OPEN. 
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DUN) 


TOUR 


SATURDAY 
JULY 21 


, er 9 


FOXBORO 
STADIUM 
$27.50 * 


"David Bowie's 
‘Sound & Vision’ 
tour takes fans 
ona inulti-media 
trip down memory lane 
that proves to be well 
worth the journey.” 
Variety, April 25, 1990 


All seats reserved. Stadium seating available at all Ticketron outlets, by calling 
Teletron at 1-800-382-8080 (in Boston 720-3434), and at Out-of-Town Tickets in 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Field seats are available only through Teletron or 
Bostix in Faneuil Hall. No tickets are available at the Foxboro Stadium box office 
Rain or shine. 


PRODUCED IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE BCL GROUP 


ill be paid to and retained 
utiets or by telephone 


* An additional 
by ticket company on purchases af © 


pfefej ble) at 
Coucert Sere 


service ¢ 


SPECIAL GUEST 


THE COUNT WITH 
CREATURES OF HABIT 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29 
PARADISE 
DOORS OPEN AT 8:00 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE BOX 
OFFICE OR ALL TICKETMASTER 


Special Guests: 
SANGRE MACHEHUAL 


Friday, July 6 & Saturday July 7 
Orpheum Theatre 7:30 pm $22.50* 
Tickets available at the 


Orpheum Theatre Box Office 
all Ticketmaster lo locations 


~# 


Cats For mm — 7) 931. "2000 


+50 to benefit Sports fer Bestos outs 
+50 Orpneom Theatre restoration 


net 
utets o 1 by tetephe ne 


MURPHY 


FRIDAY, JULY 13 


ORPHEUM 
THEATRE 


7:30 PM 


THE STRANGE 
KIND OF LOVE 
10 UR 
WITH SPECIAL 
GUEST 


Tickets available at the box office, Out ot Town Tickets, f | 
Harvard Square, and all Ticketmaster locations, or 


charge by phone at 831-2000. 
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Protests have taken center stage and science suffers. 


Grandstanding opportunity 


AIDS conferences have become 
playgrounds for exploiters 


by Shaffin Shariff 


AN FRANCISCO — The In- 
fey ternational Conferences on 

AIDS (now in their sixth 
incarnation) have evolved into 
large-scale, media-heavy events 
that too often skirt their reason 
for being — the disease itself. As 
one delegate to this year’s install- 
ment, held June 20-24, noted, “If 
it wasn’t for these conferences, 
I'd never have a vacation.” He 
wasn’t the only one to cruise 
through the proceedings. 

Rather than grappling with the 
hard scientific questions (for in- 
stance, we still don’t know how 
HIV, the virus largely believed to 
cause AIDS, really works, or why 
it is so virulent in humans), the 
meetings are now opportunities 
for grandstanding: by politicians 
selling either themselves or pub- 
lic-policy positions; by scientists 
who hold that HIV, and only 
HIV, causes AIDS; by misguided 
AIDS activists; by media in 
search of easy stories; and by 
organizers intent on advancing 
their own scientific takes on the 
syndrome. What were once 
medical and scientific forums 
have ballooned into unwieldy 
events concerned more with 
politics than with people’s 
health, more with show than 
with substance. 

In an attempt to be all things to 
all people (participants 
numbered 10,000-plus, not in- 
cluding media), this year’s or- 
ganizers cast a net over four 
mammoth disciplines — basic 
science, clinical medicine, 
epidemiology, and social policy. 
With one eye trained on the TV 
cameras, the planners attempted 


(Shaffin Shariff is a free-lance 
writer who also works for AIDS 
Vancouver, a nonprofit education 
and service organization.) 


to keep not just the scientists and 
physicians but also thousands of 
non-scientist delegates (including 
various health-care workers, 
AIDS organizations, and ac- 
tivists) reasonably engaged. 
Given the frame of reference of 
many, it was surely no accident 
that Jay Levy, MD, a pioneer in 
AIDS research, was the only 
scientist at the podium at the 
conference’s opening 
ceremonies. Neither was it by 
chance that there was entertain- 
ment, provided by San Fran- 
cisco’s Gay Men’s Health Chorus. 

Expressions of outrage are a 
common fixture of International 
AIDS Conferences, as is the 
presence of the AIDS Coalition 
To Unleash Power (ACT-UP), 
which is largely responsible for 
the gatherings’ turning into full- 
blown media events. The San 
Francisco organizers had sought 
to limit the outbursts — which 
plagued last year’s conference, in 
Montreal — by incorporating 
activists into the program: In- 
deed, Peter Staley, of ACT-UP 
New York, was invited to speak 
at the opening festivities. Yet still 
it was the rowdy demonstrations 
that made the news at day’s end. 
To wit: the huge play given the 
activists’ booing and hissing of 
Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Louis W. Sullivan, MD, 
for his offensively vacuous 
speech, which did not even ad- 
dress the key reason for the 
protests against him — restric- 
tions that limit the entry into the 
US of persons who test HIV 
positive or have AIDS. 

As Sullivan’s platitudinous 
speech indicated, politicians are 
not above using these meetings 
to make an appearance that does 
nothing to lessen the impact of 
AIDS but a great deal to expand 


their own influence. Last year’s 
speech by Canadian Prime Mini- 
ster Brian Mulroney, for instance, 
proved as worthless as Sullivan's, 
yet marked the first time he 
uttered the A-word in public. 
Here, San Francisco Mayor Art 
Agnos passionately condemned 
the lack of federal funding for 
AIDS-related health care — two 
days before it was learned that he 
favors reducing San Francisco’s 
1991 funding for the production 
of AIDS-prevention publications. 
(This in a city where abandon- 
ment of safer-sex practices 
among gay men has risen by 19 
percent in the last five years.) 

If fewer delegates than ex- 
pected came to San Francisco, it 
was largely because of the inter- 
national boycott of the con- 
ference, in response to the US 
travel restrictions —- further proof 
that countries and AIDS or- 
ganizations both inside and 
outside the US are approaching 
the largest, and perhaps the most 
important, gathering on AIDS as 
Jimmy Carter treated the Olym- 
pics: as a political football. 

Clearly, politics and medical 
technology make _ strange 
bedfellows. So what's a conven- 
tion organizer to do? Decen- 
tralization worked wonders for 
Eastern Europe — and it might 
do the same for the International 
AIDS Conferences. Splitting the 
gigantic gathering into two an- 
nual, smaller enclaves, would 
better serve the cause. Devote 
one to science and medicine, the 
other to public policy. Although 
the demands of the latter are 
great (including health funding 
and anti-discrimination laws), 
they cannot continue to over- 
shadow scientific discussion. For 
ultimately AIDS will be cured as 

See AIDS, page 24 
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Intimate Setting - 5,000 seats * 


July 4th * ay! 
$19.50 independence De x 


Starring 
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July 6 - 7:00pm - $19.50/$17.50 


Tickets available at the Great Woods Box Office and all Ticketmaster locations. “A $1.50 parking charge will be assesed to all tickets. An 
additional service charge will be paid and retained by the ticket company on purchases at outlets or by telephone. Please note: all perform- 
ances are rain or shine. Performances and artists subject to change. No refunds or exchanges. No food or beverages allowed inside ticket 
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ee ¥ MOST INTIMATE 
& NATIONAL COMEDIANS SHOWCASE NIGH 
Watch for COMEDY RIOT FEATURING THE 
August 6-9 n NATIONAL & LC 

All Summer Long: = r TALENTIIN / 
KEVIN FLYNN SHOW eee | : sii ici ime ata 


Every Wednesday starting July 11 
ANTHONY CLARK Returns 
Every Sunday: Open Mike Night with Wednestia Also private parties & 


STEVE TRILLI a 
FRANK sere returns in September avaliable: 


HARPERS FERRY is 


a Home of Boston's of om node 
Best Live Rhythm & Blues $5 Great's a ST. BOSTON 


158 Brightot; Ave. (CORNER OF HARV Pe etisa Ties san 
CONCERT LINE-254-7380 + CLUB LINE-254-9 


Voted 
Boston's 
Best Blues 
Club 


-Rolling Stone Magazine CITI, 15 LANSDOWNE STREET, BOS1 


Stoli. For the purist. 
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aS e.89 JUKEBOX 5 
A 497-8200 


NYC Jukebox is Boston's #1 Night 
Club to Shake, Rattle and Roll. 


Private Parties Arranged 


ALTHS' Showcase for the Best National & 


LIVE International Talent 
TCLUB 


BEST 


Thursday through Saturday 8pm-2am 
OCAL __ Thursday-$3 Cover 50's &60's Hits 
ALL Dance Nights & Private Friday & Saturday-$6 Shake, Rattie & Roll 
SIC! Parties Available 


functions 967 Commonwealth Avenue 


275 Tremont Street 
Boston 254-2054 Boston 542-1123 


>." 


COOL SUMMER , 
WEDNESDAYS & Fg 
THURSDAYS 


a Island Intrigue 
Tropical Delights 
Dress-Resort Wear 
Admission 
Complimentary with 

| this Invitation before 11 pm 


i 


SHTCLUB (677) B87-@1027 ‘Boston 451-1955 


JOSTON 262-2424 


“One. Boyistoa Place 
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ON SALE NOW! 
Van Morrison, Sepa 
Foxboro * July 24 & 26 


$30 Each 


Call 203-239-4785 * 24 hrs. 
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+-. Buston Magazine 
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Pfr, June 29 © 1 show 9pm 
Only Boston area 

appearance until August 


HERETIX 












Harry/*The 
‘Jerry Harrieon,Meliees Etheridge, New kide 
on the Biock, Grateful Dead, Eric Ciapton, Tracy 

Chapman & Redeox 






617-944-0042 508-658-4810 
Mon-Fri 16-7 Sat 16-2 MC/VISA 
329 Lowell St, Wilmington MA 01887 
* denotes bands appearing in one show 




























DAISY CHAIN 


Tues., July 3 © 9pm 
African Dance Party! 


0} EKEMODE 





Franklin Zawacki & Cajun Music Ltd. Present 


the 1st annual 
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also WILDEST DREAMS 
Fri., July6¢ 8& llpm 


GIL SCOTT 







Save $$$ with Advance Tix! Cajun Music 
One-Day: $12.50/Two Day: $23.00 | 151 Althea Street 
Send Check/Money Order To: | Providence, RI 02907 
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| FOOD Mon., July 9 ¢ 9pm 
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Featured Artists; Lonnie Mack, Al Rapone, 
\Neliste lame mial-wAe\- een Ogle Oialek-val/| 810 (e 
Saldavar Y Sus Tremendos 4 Espadas, 
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m Basin Brothers Cajun Band plus more! 
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also MYANNA 
Tues., July 10 © 9pm 


KARLA BONOFF 


WBA 


92.9FM 
hom Classics 
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Thurs., July 12 ¢ 9pm 
From Ireland 


ALTAN 
Fri., July 13 © 8& 11pm 
WYNTON 
MARSALIS . 










weekend at 
THE STRATTON MOUNTAIN RESORT 
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Saturday, July 14 2:00 pm 
Rosemary Clooney 


Sunday July 15 2:00 pm 


The Chick Corea 


Sun., July 15 © 9pm 








Elektric Band 


John Scofield 
The igor Bril Quartet (USSR) 
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BOSTON PHOENIX 
MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY 
PERFORM. 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a lead 


AS°THE JAZZ POPES 
Wed., July 18 © 9 pm 


EAST OF EDEN 


Special Guest 
VOW OF SILENCE 
Fri., July 19 ¢ 9 pm 
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Pavilion - Reserved Box 
SJelfemelane 
Pavilion - Reserved Seating 







Mountain Lawn Seating 
of Be my o/s) ie) Gel 3 oie = 


1-800-843-6867 


in Vermont 1-297-2200 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 





Special Guest 
HIDING IN PUBLIC 


Fri., July 20 © 8& 11pm 
8pm 18+ ¢1 1pm 21+ 


POL DOG 
PONDERING 
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Wed., July 25 © 9 p.m. 
 TOMGRANT 


Sun., July 22 ¢ 9 pm 
MCA Recording Artist 


RANDY BRECKER 


Fri., July 27 © 8& 11pm 


WALTER BEASLEY 


Wed., Aug. | 

















_ | singer, you'll find plenty of leads in the Boston 

|| Phoenix MUSIC & THE ARTS Classifieds. gi abe 
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no hints of this? Why were | 
Quote reporters following up every 


Continued from page 3 

their answering machine is filled 
with requests for interviews and 
appearances, that’s very strange. 
Very, very strange.” 

DiMaiti was also asked about 
his reaction to the chilling Boston 
Herald page-one photo that 
showed his mortally wounded 
sister slumped in the front seat of 
the car. It was a picture so ghastly 
and sensational that it generated 
hundreds of angry phone calls to 
the Herald newsroom and helped 
— along with Chuck’s famous 
911 transmission — to set the 
tone for the frantic “crime emerg- 
ency” coverage that followed. 

“Well, I can honestly say that it 
really hit me on a gut level to see 
that picture. 1 remember just 
where I was. I had walked into a 
coffee shop at around quarter of 
six in the morning, and the 
Heralds had just come in.... I 
was just horrified .... At the time 
it was very difficult for me to 
separate the business aspect of 
the media from my own personal 
pain and suffering. And I know 
that that picture absolutely was 
gut wrenching to my parents, and 
so I can honestly say I despised 
that picture. Eight months later, 
trying to be rational, trying to 
look at it in an objective sort of 
way .. . 1 don’t know, maybe on a 
business level to sell newspapers 
you print pictures like that. But I 
also think you have to say, ‘What 
is the effect on those poor people, 
these poor parents.’ ” 


The Stuarts were “The Camelot Couple” — until their origins 
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rumor on assailants and muggers 
and things like that? I thought it 
was pretty self-serving for people 
after the fact to say that they 
knew all along. It was upset- 
ting.... From the family’s per- 
spective it was more of ‘How 
foolish do you think we are that 
we're going to think that you 
knew all along and now, after it 
really comes out, you're only 
coming forward?’ | really think 
that if people had known and 
they had really, really strong 
suspicions, they would have at 
least hinted in various articles 
that something was amiss here. 
But everyone jumped on the 
bandwagon.’ 

When asked about the family’s 
reaction to the upcoming CBS-TV 
movie about the Stuart murder 
case, DiMaiti pulled no punches. 

“There is absolutely a dread to 
it. Who wants to dredge that up 
again? They say they’re going to 
release it close to the first-year 
anniversary. What could be 
worse for my parents than to re- 
live that horror one year later? 
On a journalistic basis, I question 
whether, without the cooperation 
of our family, they can do an 
accurate job dealing simply with 
news footage and articles that 
have been printed. 

“| think that there’s a real 
dilemma for the family. I really 
don’t know what we can do. | 
know we're upset about the fact 
that people are going to be 
portraying us on television. | 
don’t understand how people can 
just come in and say, ‘Okay we’re 
gonna put you on TV.’ I mean 


were pegged to Medford and Revere. 


DiMaiti noted how the tenor of 
news coverage changed dramati- 
cally after Chuck Stuart’s death 
and the posthumous naming of 
him as the prime suspect in his 
wife’s murder, observing how the 
image of Chuck and Carol was 
recast once they were no longer 
considered the victims of a ran- 
dom attack by a black assailant. 
He also commented on reports 
that people — inside and outside 
the. press — had suspected that 
Chuck Stuart might have been 
involved from the outset. 

“I thought that one of the most 
interesting things was, when they 
were the ‘Camelot couple’ and 
they had been attacked by a 
mugger, they were from Reading 
and they were upper middle 
class, they were yuppies. And 
then, as soon as the story 
changed, all of a sudden Carol 
was from Medford and Chuck 
was from Revere, as if that made 
a difference.... In other words, 
someone who would come from 
Reading would never be involved 
in something like this, but Med- 
ford or Revere, well, maybe. 

“My first question would be: if 
everybody knew [that Chuck’s 
story might be false]. . . from the 


very beginning, why were there 


what have we done? That was 
my sister, so therefore I am 
dragged in. My parents were the 
parents, so they’re gonna be 
dragged in, without their per- 
mission. 

“I think that in order to avoid 
that [the family’s answering press’ 
questions about their reaction to 
the movie] we're going to avoid 
seeing the movie. We know what 
happened, we lived the movie. 
We have an excellent group of 
attorneys. I think that they will 
monitor what's going on, and if 
there’s anything just grossly mis- 
leading or just so ridiculously 
done that it slanders my sister's 
reputation in any way, they will 
do something about it.” 

And finally, when asked how 
he feels about the continuing 
efforts to perpetuate the story 
through books and movies, 
DiMaiti offered up a short, but 
sweet, summation. 

“This is a nightmare. We'd like 
to put the bad parts behind us 
and really focus on the good, 
which is the foundation.” 0 

(Contributions can be sent to 
the Carol DiMaiti Stuart Foun- 
dation, c/o the Shawmut Bank, 
Box 11029, Boston, Massachusetts 
02211.) 
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Boland: amassed vast patron 


Continued from page 2 

The hegemony of Springfield’s De- 
mocratic, and mainly Irish, political 
machine rivals that of Chicago’s late 
mayor Richard Daley. At its head, and 
still calling ‘the shots two years after his 
retirement, is Boland, who over six years 
as a State legislator and 36 years as a 
congressman amassed a vast patronage 
network that enabled him to control city 
and county elections. 

The local Republican Party has been 
on the decline for the last 20 years, and 
Springfield’s other major ethnic groups 
— the Italians and the French-Canadians 
— rarely exhibit the electoral solidarity of 
the Irish. Springfield mayors, such as 
Mayor Mary Hurley and former mayor 
Richard Neal, serve largely with his 
blessing. Ryan owed his start in the DA’s 
office to Boland’s support. The city 
council is dominated by Bolandites. 


age network 





Bereft of an overarching ideology, 
the Springfield machine is concerned 
first and foremost with self-preserva- 
tion. 

Also known as the Hungry Hill gang, 
after the middle-class, mainly Irish 
neighborhood where Boland and so 
many other Springfield politicians grew 
up, the core of the Boland machine is 
predominantly Irish. A sprinkling of 
Italians, Poles, even non-whites are 
tolerated, provided they play by the 
rules. The council’s lone black, Morris 
Jones, seldom places first in the vote 
in the black community but wins his 
seat from votes controlled by Boland’s 
forces. 

The machine grooms its hand-picked 
candidates, slowly bringing them up 
through the ranks. “It’s almost like a 
baseball farm system,” says one veteran 
political observer. “You'd start in the 
school committee for almost no pay, then 
wait for your opening on the city 
council.” Beyond the machine’s inner 
circle, the list of politicians allied or 
friendly with Boland’s group is vast and 
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includes State Representatives Athan 
Catjakis and Ken Lemanski. 

Although the Boland clan is not 
invincible (once in a while stray non- 
machine city councilors get elected), and 
some are hoping the coalition will 
dissolve into separate camps as Boland’s 
influence wanes, so far the machine 
appears to be running as smoothly as 
ever. 


Friendly media 

Another reason reform is unlikely to 
come to Springfield is that the only daily 
newspaper in town, the Springfield 
Union-News, appears more than willing 
to be a pulpit for, rather than a critic of, 
the machine. Several reporters describe 
an unspoken newsroom guideline 
stipulating only positive coverage about 
Boland, Neal, Hurley, and Ryan. Critical 
stories regularly disappear or emerge in 
print sanitized, reporters say. At a media 
roast last December, City Hall reporter 
Carol Malley, known for her fawning 
coverage of Neal, was portrayed in her 
bedroom, hands over her heart, dancing 
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to “Only the Lonely” in front of a picture 
of the former mayor. 

Union-News editors reportedly knew 
as early as 1985 about Ryan’s racquetball 


games with organized-crime leader 
Adolfo “Big Al” Bruno, but the paper 
printed nothing about them until the 
Boston Herald broke the story a year 
later. When the Boston Globe came out 
in January of this year with an in-depth 
look at Ryan’s many alleged connections 
to the underworld, the local paper was 
forced to follow the story, trying to catch 
up. 
One problem at the Union-News 
might be the blood ties between editor 
Carroll Robbins and his son, Paul, a 
high-profile political consultant who has 
worked on campaigns for Ryan, Hurley, 
and Neal. Many here feel that purchasing 
the younger Robbins’s services brings 
with it strong editorial support from his 
father. One example: according to several 
sources, in May reporter Brad Smith 
prepared a critical profile of Mayor 
Hurley, the chief proponent of the 
upcoming Proposition 2¥%2 override. At 































Neal: recipient of fawning coverage 


the same time, Paul Robbins was helping 
the city wage the override fight. Carroll 
Robbins saw Smith’s story, cut out most 
of the damaging prose, and buried the 
piece inside the metro section. Over the 
next two months, the newspaper ran two 
to three pro-override stories per day. “It 
was shameless,” says one reporter. Says 
another, “The Hurley thing was a signal 
that it’s back to business as usual.” 

Another source of the pro-machine 
reporting, according to reporters and 
many outside political players, is Union- 
News publisher David Starr, who heads 
an influential downtown development 
group. The common view around town is 
that Starr puts the paper to work shaping 
the city’s agenda rather than reporting on 
it. Carroll and Starr have denied any 
preferential treatment for machine can- 
didates, but many inside and outside the 
paper say coverage is so lopsided it’s 
laughable. Ted Dimauro, a former 
Springfield mayor, is challenging Neal 
for his congressional seat, and his 
campaign has written off any hope of 
getting a fair shake from the Union- 
News. Says one newspaper staffer, “It’s 
been blow-job puff pieces on Ritchie 
Neal every day, with no mention that 
he’s even involved in a campaign.” 


A tame electorate 

Although many prominent political 
players here say that a new generation of 
politicians is emerging, there’s doubt that 
they represent a real changing of the 
guard, and little evidence that voters here 
are looking to end the days of machine 
politics. Paul Robbins points to the 
election of Raymond DiPasquale, a 
school-committee member and political 
fledgling who in 1989 topped the ticket in 
the city-council race, as evidence that 
voters are looking for something new. 
But many here say DiPasquale is simply 
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Hurley: serves with Boland’s blessing 


a new face of the machine — Robbins 
handled his campaign, and Boland’s 
forces stood behind him. “He’s no 
outsider,” says one local political leader. 

Robbins also cites the fact that three of 
the four Democratic contenders for 
Ryan’s seat are political newcomers with 
no previous electoral experience. But the 
man most likely to win, William 
O’Connor, is Ryan’s hand-picked suc- 
cessor and a long-time Ryan ally. The 
only other candidate currently given a 
shot is Bill Bennett, a lawyer who has 
good credentials and a clean reputation 
but who also represented Big Al Bruno, 
Ryan’s racquetball partner. Robbins is 
also handling Bennett’s campaign. 

When scandals as large as the one 
surrounding the district attorney’s office 
surface, some communities evince a 
throw-the-bums-out sentiment; others 
react with embarrassment, looking to 
hush up matters before they damage 
their city’s reputation further. The at- 
titude in Springfield seems one of neither 
indignation nor embarrassment but 
rather shrugging acceptance. “People are 
content to be D&D [deaf and dumb] 
here,” says George Nassar, a local 
attorney who challenged Ryan for his 
seat in 1978. “I don’t think the system is 
going to correct itself now. The De- 
mocratic political machine is going to 
hang on.” 

The next DA will make life more 
bearable for practicing attorneys and 
minorities — no small improvement; but 
the political system that gave rise to 
Matty Ryan will remain intact. Until a 
prominent candidate makes an issue out 
of the Hungry Hill gang, and voters agree 
the machine must go, it'll be more of last 
year’s model with a new paint job. As 
one local journalist points out sullenly, 
“Matty Ryan exists because we allow 
him to exist.” 
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Family 


Continued from page 10 

The announcement electrifies 
the crowd. First come the stomp- 
ing and clapping, boom-boom- 
clap, boom-boom-clap. For the 
next 23 minutes, the celebration 
continues, with clapping leading 
to chanting. First it’s “Mandela, 
Mandela,” over and over. Drums 
begin pounding, keeping a fierce 
and frenzied beat. The chants 
begin to evolve, from “Mandela” 
to “Free South Africa” to “No 
Justice, No Peace.” Wade, ignor- 
ing her own command, is work- 
ing the crowd like a cheerleader, 
bopping along the front edge of 
the risers. 

At 12:20, Coreen awakens from 
a half-hour nap on her mother’s 
lap. Glynnette, free now to stand 
up and dance, joins Beverly, 
Richard, and some 1500 in thrust- 
ing her fist in the air. 

At 12:32, Wade returns to the 
mike. “Mr. Mandela is about to 
enter the gym.” Wild cheers. 
“Everyone must sit down.” A 
deep, soft thud as 1500-plus butts 
hit wood. 

For seven minutes, nothing 
happens. A few straggling re- 
porters talk their way past cops. 
Then, at 12:39 the blue curtain 
behind the stage and to the right 
slips open. Two guys in suits and 
shades pop out, then a third. 
Then Nelson Mandela. 

He gets a three-minute stand- 
ing ovation, cut far shorter than it 
would have been only because he 
begs the audience to quiet down. 

Richard Scott hoists Coreen to 
his shoulders. Fully awake, she’s 
staring straight at Mandela, suck- 
ing her thumb. 

>» * * 

Ten minutes after Mandela’s 
speech, the Scott family is lined 
up on the sidewalk in front of the 
far east end of Madison Park, 
waiting, with the rest of the 
crowd, for Mandela’s motorcade 
to pass. 

“Did you see him?” Richard 
asks Coreen. 

“Yes.” 

“Did you hear what he said? 
Did you hear the important 
things he said?” 

Ses: 

“Did he say, ‘Don’t go to 
school?’ ” 

oS 

“Did he say, ‘Be a dummy?’ ” 

“Yes.” Coreen smiles a tired 
smile. Her father laughs. 

“He didn’t say, ‘Be a dummy,’ 
did he? No. He said to go to 
school and get a good education, 
right?” 

“Yes,” Coreen says, her smile 
brightening into a giggle. 

~ ~ * 

At about 1:05, a middle-aged 
woman wearing an orange plastic 
visor squeezes right up against 
the rope keeping the crowd out of 
the street in front of Madison 


Mandela 


Continued from page 8 

11:03. A voice bellows from the 
towering loudspeakers to list the 
marchers’ host of corporate and 
institutional sponsors. For all the 
music, rhetoric, and uplift ex- 
pected here today, let no one 
forget that the bottom line is 
raising money to fight apartheid. 

11:20. Three hundred Can- 
tabrigian Freedom Walkers ar- 
rive. Among them is Bill Rohr, of 
Cambridge Rainbow, who says of 
the walk through Cambridge, 
“People from the neighborhoods 
were glad to see us, white and 
black.” 

11:35. Bomb-sniffing dogs 
probe the stage. People begin to 
mass in front of the two giant TV 
screens. One is on a traffic island 
on Storrow Drive; the other is 
floating on a barge in the Charles. 

11:45. The show begins with a 


| lively display of dancing and 


| drumming by a Native American 


| dance troupe, dedicated to Man- 
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Park High School, a front-row 
spot from which to watch the 
motorcade go by. A man asks if 
maybe he can take her place in 
front. 

“Uh-uh, honey,” she responds. 
“I'm only gonna get to see this 
once in my lifetime.” 

At 1:07, the motorcade slides 
out of the driveway next to the 
school and onto New Dudley 
Street. First come the local cops, 
then a few limousines with dark- 
ened windows, a couple of 
sedans, a station wagon, and, 
finally, three buses full of re- 
porters. In 90 seconds, it’s over. 
No one saw Mandela. 

“Oh, that ain’t right,” the 
woman with the visor mutters. 
“They should have had that 
bubble thing, that Mandela 
Mobile they had in New York. 
Even if they had to borrow it.” 

* * * 

It’s 5:20 and — after spending a 
few hours at family-day festiv- 
ities at the Brush Hill Country 
Day School, in Milton, where 
Coreen attends pre-school — the 
Scotts are settled in front of the 
living-room TV watching the 
Mandela celebration at the 
Esplanade. 

“I want you to remember this 
day,” Glynnette says to the girls. 

“T will,” Kristen responds, pull- 
ing a comb through her doll’s 
hair. 

“You will? Coreen, will you 
remember this day?” 

Coreen, who’s struggling to 
pull a pair of lavender trousers 
onto a doll almost as big as she is, 
looks up. “Yeah.” 

“Will you remember this when 
you're 20?” 

“Yes,” Kristen says. 

“When you're 30?” 

“Tll remember this when I’m 
90.” 

Richard and Glynnette try to 
drive the important things home 
to their children. Take 1983, 
when they cast votes for Mel 
King in the Boston mayoral race 
and took Kristen into the booth 
with them so she could pull the 
lever. In 1988, their daughters did 
the same for Jesse Jackson. And 
Mandela’s visit, Richard says, 
will stick with them too. “We’re 
going to keep reminding them of 
| 

* sd *. 

At 6:20, a few minutes into 
Mandela’s speech at the 
Esplanade, Richard Scott turns 
away from the TV, a bemused 
look on his face. 

“I wonder what’s going on, 
man. You know? The Berlin Wall. 
Mandela free, speaking in Ameri- 
ca. Russia. I really wonder what's 
going on.” He chuckles softly. 
“People just want to be free, | 
guess.” 

He turns back to the TV and 
watches for a few seconds, but 
his expression never changes. 
“And McDonald’s in Moscow,” 
he laughs. “Man, I really wonder 
what's going on.” O 


dela and to the Native 
Americans’ own revered prisoner 
of conscience, Leonard Peltier. 
Against all predictions, the cloud 
cover overhead has thinned, and 
hesitant sunshine breaks over the 
thickening crowd. “How about 
that?” shouts the MC as the 
troupe leaves the stage, “These 
guys just did a sun dance, and it 
worked!” 

12:15 p.m. After the second act, 
Livingston Taylor, leaves the 
stage, a speaker begins lecturing 
on the history of anti-apartheid 
activism in Massachusetts. Big 
cheers for the names Jackson and 
Tutu. Big boos for the names 
Harvard, MIT, and Boston Uni- 
versity, three schools where total 
divestment has yet to occur. 

12:22. Dorchester rappers 
Young Nation take the stage and 
bring the crowd to its feet for the 
first time, though their set ap- 
pears to be at least partially lip- 
synched. They feature a rap 
called ‘Mandela Live On.” 

12:39. Comedian and activist 
Dick Gregory takes over as MC. 

See MANDELA, page 22 
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Mandela 


Continued from page 20 

He jokes about how though 
American blacks have progressed 
in this country far enough to have 
their own Black History Month, 
they’re still getting shorted — the 
month is February. 

12:46. Foot traffic has slowed to 
a limp on the paths surrounding 
the oval. People are chanting “Sit 
down, sit down” to those on the 
paths who are blocking the view. 
It is the only expression of 
hostility during the otherwise 
mellow proceedings. 

1:07. In booths and trucks near 
the concession pavilion, the only 
soft drink being sold is Coca- 
Cola, despite Mandela’s call for a 
boycott of Coke earlier this week. 
Outraged, Dorothy Dillard of 
Northampton and some friends 
made signs on the spot urging 
rallygoers not to buy Coke from 
the vendors and took up a 
position right next to a Coke 
truck. 

The picketers’ presence does 
not seem to be affecting sales 
much, if at all. It’s at least 70 
degrees out, and people are hot 
and thirsty. 

1:25. The aetion on stage is full 
tilt as South Africa’s Johnny 
Clegg and Savuka prepare to 
launch into their banned rabble- 
rouser, “One (Hu)Man, One 
Vote.” “Nelson Mandela is free,” 
says Clegg, ‘but he cannot vote.” 
This one gets the crowd moving. 
The ANC streamers up front 
wave just above head level in 
pulsing synchrony. On the tele- 
vision broadcast platform, Jesse 
Jackson takes a break from his 
stint as a commentator for Chan- 
nel 4. He removes his headset, 
stands, turns toward the music, 
and starts dancing, busting a 
move marvelously in contrast 
with his impeccable dark blue 


suit and shiny black shoes. 

1:58. On the other side of the 
Esplanade (and the political spec- 
trum) is David Peterson, of Quin- 
cy, stumping for Lyndon 
LaRouche behind a sign that 
says, ‘Free LaRouche, Jail Bush.” 
Peterson, who says he is a 
candidate for state representa- 
tive, asserts that the LaRouche 
organization has supported Man- 
dela’s cause ever since 1975, 
when LaRouche called for an 
“international development bank 
that would help make South 
Africa the economic engine for 
African development.” As he 
hawks copies of the LaRouche 
newspaper, The New Federalist, 
he chants, “More Africans, less 
Bush-men.” 

2:00. Gregory introduces Jack- 
son Browne, whose set includes a 
song he wrote for the Nelson 
Mandela 70th-birthday concert in 
London, two years ago. Abby 
Sosland, 21, and two friends are 
making their way through the 
crowd. “It would have been 
really fun to be in the ‘60s, when 
all this was for real,” she says. 
Then, reconsidering, she adds, 
“But this is real. People do care 
here.” 

2:30. Gregory introduces local 
gospel singer Larry Watson, who 
brings the crowd to its feet 
throughout his 15-minute set. 

3:50. As Michelle Shocked 
finishes her set, the sky looks 
dark and ready to open. The first 
drops fall. People gather their 


* blankets. Then, out of nowhere, a 


big wind comes to edge the storm 
over the Charles, letting the sun 
shine again, as the Bami Dele 
percussion and dance ensemble 
take the stage. The word is that 
Mandela is resting and will be 
here in an hour. Nobody believes 
it, but as long as the rain 
miraculously fails to fall, nobody 
seems to mind the wait. 

4:00. The Roxbury Presbyterian 
Church Choir performs for half 
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an hour. As the day progresses, 
the complexion of this crowd is 
changing. More and more, it feels 
as though Boston is here, not just 
the yuppies, the folk and world- 
beat supporters, and the Cam- 
bridge anti-apartheid forces. The 
cultural spectrum exemplified by 
this gathering makes it a rare 
event for Boston, plagued as we 
are by our own brand of 
apartheid. 

People in the crowd join in 
singing when the choir breaks 
into what seems the perfect song 
for this day, “He’s Got the Whole 
World in His Hands.” The group 
ends its set with the day’s first 
rendition of the ANC anthem, 
“Nkosi Sikelel’ iAfrica.” 

5:45. Ladysmith Black Mam- 
bazo and Paul Simon have just 
left the stage. The afterglow of 
their “Amazing Grace” lingers as 
we move into the final wait for 
Mandela. By now, everyone 
everywhere is standing. For the 
first time today, it is impossible to 
move through this crowd. From 
the television platform, you can 
see nothing but heads, far out 
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into the Esplanade. Canoes float 
in the reflective water; soap 
bubbles float overhead. It is 
surprisingly quiet. 

The official Mandela photo 
crew arrives, hurrying through 
the solid police cordon with the 
urgency of a bomb squad. Three 
hundred Roxbury schoolchildren 
in front of the stage are singing 
“Nkosi Sikelel’ iAfrika.” As the 
full force of these harmonizing 
young voices washes over the 
crowd, clenched fists rise. Those 
unfamiliar with this ritualistic 
gesture learn fast. On the tele- 
vision platform, headsets swing 
freely at people’s sides as busi- 
ness seems to grind to a halt. 
Mandela is at hand. 

6:11. Winnie Mandela appears, 
to great cheers. Activist Mel King 
presents her with a bouquet of 
flowers. 

6:12. Nelson Mandela appears 
at last. The crowd chants, “We 
love you!” He basks in the 
adulation for four minutes. 

6:16. Mandela addresses the 
“sisters and brothers.” He praises 
Massachusetts pols for helping 
him, particularly Governor 
Dukakis, Mayor Flynn (both of 
whom get mixed responses from 
the audience), Senator Ted Ken- 
nedy, and Mel King (who get 
unequivocal cheers). He quotes 
favorite son JFK: “We have come 
too far, sacrificed too much, to 
disdain the future now.” Calling 
for continued sanctions, he says, 
“Until apartheid ends, neither 
ourselves nor our community can 
afford to lower our guard.” He 
has the crowd in his palm, all the 
way out to Clarendon Street, 
where people are watching the 
huge TV screen from their apart- 
ment balconies. 

Twenty-three minutes into his 
speech, he gets down to one of 
the main reasons for his trip to 
America: “We need funds.” 
Again, he thanks Massachusetts 
for its support and_ invites 


Dukakis, Kennedy, Flynn, and 
Senator John Kerry to join him on 
stage. The crowd chants a fifth 
name: “Jesse!” But Jackson could 
no more get from his news 
anchor’s post to that stage than 
walk on water. Over the 
loudspeakers, Hugh Masekela’s 
Mandela tribute, “Bring Him 
Back Home,” blasts triumphant- 
ly. Flanked by his wife, friends, 
and supporters, Mandela breaks 
into a spontaneous dance of his 
own, his fists swinging up and 
down, his upper body shifting in 
slow rhythm, and his face glow- 
ing with a smile that speaks of an 
almost inconceivable happiness. 

6:51. Winnie Mandela, who 
was not expected to speak, takes 
the podium to thank Massachu- 
setts “for looking after my chil- 
dren when we were both in jail.” 
She tells the crowd, “We are here 
as your umbilical cord. We are 
here to remind you that you will | 
never be free until we are free.” 

6:54. The Mandelas leave the 
stage. 

“It just brought everything 
back,” New Yorker Margaret 
Bastick says of Nelson Mandela’s 
speech. “It was very emotional 
and invigorating. It was wild how 
he could have come back angry 
and he didn’t. He had a smile on 
his face.” 

“It made me feel proud,” says 
Erin Johnson, a black girl from 
Newton. 

Pretzel vendor Neal Schertzer 
calls the speech “touching. I got 
the chills.” He has sold hundreds 
of pretzels, but it wasn’t just a 
successful business day. He 
donated $10 to one of the per- 
ipatetic fundraisers. 

7:50. Closing the show is 
Amandla, a choir made up pri- 
marily of white people from 
southern Vermont. The crowd is 
down to a.couple thousand. 
Amandla finishes with yet 
another rendition of “Nkosi 
Sikelel’ iAfrika.” 0 
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Theyd like to 
spend the summer 
at your place. 
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AIDS 


Continued from page 12 
a result of basic science and 
clinical medicine. 


A media circus 

In San Francisco, as in Mon- 
treal, reporters were coddled 
from arrival to departure. They 
didn’t even have to attend the 
sessions. 

On my first day here, I ran into 
Muriel Maufroy, a radio reporter 
with impressive credentials. We 
were both trying to line up 
interviews inside the squashed 
doughnut that is the Moscone 
Center, where the conference 
would begin in a matter of hours. 
A French national living in 
Berkeley, Maufroy was on as- 
signment for the French service 
of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, among other radio 
networks. We shared at least one 
desired target: the Pasteur In- 
stitute’s Luc Montagnier, MD, of 
Paris, co-discoverer of HIV and, 
perhaps more important, a recent 
proponent of the theory that HIV 
does not work alone in wreaking 
havoc on the body’s immune 
system. 

“Oh,” she said, “he’s French. 
He'll make a good interview.” 

I thought she was putting me 
on. After all, journalists are a 
droll and sarcastic bunch. Cer- 
tainly she knew who Montagnier 
was. 

“No,” she replied, “I don’t 
know much about AIDS.” 

We made our way into the 
media center, in the east wing of 
the Moscone Center. “Look at 
that,” Maufroy said, pointing to 
the large stacks of press releases. 
Loading her confererice-issued 
black Esprit bag with as many 
releases and advance texts of 
speeches as possible, she said, 
“You know, if you have these 
you don’t even have to go to the 
conference. It almost writes 
itself.” 

On the second day, I overheard 
a TV producer asking if the 
conference staff had provided a 
list of possible interviews for the 
nightly news — because, hey, 
who has time actually to peruse 
the program and then sit through 
some of those talks to discover 
firsthand what the news should 
be? 

Two days into the event, I 
bumped into Alicia Priest, 
medical reporter for the Van- 
couver Sun, my hometown news- 
paper; she looked harried. 

“It must be hard, meeting daily 
deadlines and all,” I said, having 
experienced similar pressures as 
an intern at the Sun six years ago. 

She looked surprised. “It’s not 
so bad,” said Priest. “I keep in 
touch with the desk [editors 
about a thousand miles away]. I 
basically give then what they 
want — demos, that kind of 
thing. Nothing too scientific.” 

She smiled. “You understand, 
don’t you?” 

Only too well. The shift in 
public perception of AIDS as 
primarily a social challenge 
rather than a scientific one has 
come as a blessing to most 
reporters and editors. Explaining 
the pathogenesis of HIV is dif- 
ficult; quoting an AIDS activist 
screaming “Racist, sexist, anti- 
gay/San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment go away!” makes good 
copy. 

At the close of each day, many 
of the 800 or so reporters attend- 
ed news conferences the or- 
ganizers had assembled to 
outline the sessions’ highlights. 
On the day Montagnier an- 
nounced that he was now a 
believer in the theory that HIV 
works not alone but with a 
micobe (called a mycoplasma) to 
cause AIDS, he was not invited to 
the evening press conference. 
Even the local San Francisco 
Chronicle didn’t carry the story. 
And though the New York Times 
did, the 20-inch dispatch some- 
how neglected to mention that 
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the microbe had first been pin- 
pointed by Shyh Ching Lo, MD, 
of the US Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology. 


Party line 
on the scientific front 

By week’s end, we knew this 
much: no medical breakthroughs 
had been approved in San Fran- 
cisco, one of the original and still 
most. beleaguered AIDS 
epicenters. Still, various re- 
searchers announced promising 
developments that will continue 
to make AIDS a more manage- 
able syndrome. For example, the 
anti-viral drug AZT has proved in 
clinical trials to be just as effec- 
tive in lower, less toxic doses; 
AIDS vaccine trials are well 
under way, though a successful 
candidate may not be ready for 
widespread use until the year 
2000; a host of new drugs, includ- 
ing the much-heralded Com- 
pound Q, ddI, and ddC, seem to 
work well with AZT. None of 
these advances, however, 
mitigates World Health Or- 
ganization projections that as 
many as 20 million people world- 
wide may be infected with HIV 
by the end of the decade. 

Although attention remains 
focused on HIV as the cause of 
AIDS, and on AZT as the best 
hope for people who test positive 
for HIV or have full-blown AIDS, 
prominent researchers now be- 
lieve that the virus itself is not the 
sole cause of acquired-immune- 
deficiency syndrome. At the 
opening ceremonies, Levy, the 
only scientist to talk about HIV in 
depth, gave a speech (which 
went widely unreported) that left 
the door open for scientific con- 
sideration of factors that work 
with HIV to cause AIDS. Also, 
researchers now suspect that 
Kaposi's sarcoma, the cancer that 
afflicts some people with AIDS, 
especially gay men, is brought on 
by an agent other than HIV. That 
is why Montagnier’s appearance 
was so significant: it marked the 
first time the International Con- 
ference on AIDS even allowed 
the co-factor theory to be 
presented officially. 

Notwithstanding Levy and 
Montagnier, dissenters from the 
HIV-only theory are seldom in- 
vited to these events, a source of 
frustration for a number of re- 
searchers. And if alternate the- 
ories about the pathogenesis of 
AIDS were in little evidence, then 
even more astonishing was the 
lack of open challenge to AZT, 
which is merely a stop-gap drug 
— and highly toxic to boot. 

On the second to last day of the 
proceedings, Geoffrey Hoffman, 
an associate professor of micro- 
biology at the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, sneaked into the 
media area. He frantically 
circulated press releases an- 
nouncing preliminary results of 
his work on an alternate theory of 
AIDS and HIV infection as an 
autoimmune disease — that is, 
one in which the body essentially 
attacks itself. Hoffman was 
flustered and angry, partly be- 
cause conference organizers had 
rejected his research for a poster 
representation. (Posters are vis- 
ual displays highlighting AIDS 
research in progress, not sched- 
uled presentations.) His theory 
built on the ‘‘network’’ 
hypothesis of immune-system re- 
gulation proposed by Niels Jerne, 
a 1984 Nobel Prize winner. “This 
is a scientific conference, isn’t it?” 
asked an exasperated Hoffman. 
“I don’t understand why they 
turned me down.” 


Lights, cameras, acting up 
Throughout the opening 
ceremonies, emotions ran high, 
with lots of catcalls directed at 
George Bush and the US govern- 
ment. Yet many of the theatrics 
had been built into the program. 
Take, for instance, the printed 
text of conference co-chairman 
John Ziegler’s speech, complete 
with stage directions. “You will 
notice many of us wearing a red 
armband,” Ziegler noted. “These 
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are worn in sympathy and ac- 
knowledgment of those unable to 
attend because of US immigra- 
tion policy.” The accompanying 
instructions pointed to at least 
one stage manager in the wings. 
([ZIEGLER] RETURN TO SEAT: 
PLATFORM SPEAKERS 
ALL RISE) 
(PLATFORM SPEAKERS SIT) 
HOUSE LIGHTS DIM. 
CUE TO CHORUS. 
GAY MEN’S CHORUS SINGS 
“ANTHEM IN CHESS.” 
PART II 
START APPLAUSE 

Unlike last year, when 300 
AIDS protestors stormed Mon- 
treal’s Palais des Congrés, politics 
made it to the podium by invita- 
tion — partly a result of the 
conference’s public opposition to 
US travel restrictions. ACT-UP’s 
Staley brought the crowd to its 
feet, also in protest of the govern- 
ment policy. But though Staley 
may have been addressing 10,000 
delegates at an AIDS conference, 
he was speaking to the TV 
cameras fixating on his every 
move. The title of his speech was 
“A Personal (Political) Per- 
spective on an Epidemic,” but its 
intended effect was anything but 
personal. Staley is one of ACT- 
UP New York’s most committed 
and influential members because 
what he says gets on TV and into 
the newspapers. Referring to 
Bush’s refusal to address the San 
Francisco conference, he colorful- 
ly berated the absentee president, 
noting that that very Wednesday 
Bush had opted to attend “a 
fundraiser for that pig in the 
Senate, Jesse Helms.” 

That is not to say ACT-UP 
doesn’t deserve attention, or 
praise. Without ACT-UP, the 
concept of parallel-track testing 
(abandoning placebo-drug trials 
if the real thing proves effective 
in the middle of a study) and the 
faster release of the anti-viral 
drugs, such as ddl, for clinical 
trials would not be firm fixtures 
of current AIDS research. 

But the group’s often-histrionic 
tactics can be misappropriated. 
These days, anyone can call 
himself or herself an AIDS ac- 
tivist simply by. donning a 
“Silence = Death” T-shirt and 
joining a mob of protesters. “Vol- 
ume without value” might well 
have been the motto of some 
protestors in San _ Francisco, 
where daily demonstrations took 
place along the three blocks 
leading to the Moscone Center. 
Many of the demonstrators said 
blatantly ugly things about the 
scientists and researchers inside 
the building. “No one in there 
cares about you!” screamed 
Bridget Lawhon at one noontime 
rally of about 100. Lawhon ought 
to know better; according to the 
San Francisco Examiner, she is a 
registered nurse. 

The protesters would do well 
to heed the remarks of Anthony 
Fauci, MD, the director of the 
National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. “Ac- 
tivists are mistaken when they 
assume or at least publicly state 
that scientists do not care about 
them,” he remarked at the clos- 
ing ceremonies. “Most scientists 
care deeply and are employing all 
of their energies and talents to 
accomplish the same goals as the 
activists are trying to accomplish. 
To tell scientists that they are not 
doing enough because they are 
not immediately fulfilling the 
needs of HIV-infected persons — 
many of whom need help now, 
not one or two years from now — 
is to tell them that they are 
inadequate and failures. This is 
devastating to a physician-scien- 
tist who has devoted years to 
AIDS research, particularly when 
they themselves see so many of 
their patients suffering and dy- 


ing.” 
If the media is to be the 
message, perhaps they, too, 


should take Fauci’s words to 
heart, disseminating not the 
theatrics but the real drama in the 
fight against AIDS. i) 
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ANNIE HASLAM 
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Spots 


Continued from page 7 

reflected in the schizophrenia of 
his TV ads. Weld was the first 
candidate to go on television, 
with two ads last November, one 
a series of testimonials from 
friends, including former federal 
prosecutor Jeremiah O’Sullivan, 
the other a vague monologue by 
Weld about his vision of a rosier 
future. 

“We could have come on as the 
angry man or as someone talking 
about the problems in a some- 
what reassuring way,” says Gerry 
Lange, who produced that first 
set of spots but is no longer 
working for Weld. “We decided 
that if the first time people saw 
Bill Weld he comes on as an 
angry man, that could cause 
problems.” 

The ads may have taiscu 
Weld’s name recognition a bit, 
but as far as establishing any firm 
impression in voters’ minds, they 
were a washout. “Bill Weld trying 
to be Ronald Reagan — and 
failing,” is how GOP consultant 
Charles Manning, another former 
Weld associate, describes the 
spots. And their failure to make 
an impact was underscored in 
March when the Pierce cam- 
paign’s efforts to paint Weld as an 
aloof Brahmin with dubious con- 
servative-Republican credentials 
yielded a knockout win at the 
party convention. 

Weld, who had hired veteran 
local conservative activists such 


the convention, was predictably 
miffed at the outcome. (Lange 
and Nelson quit the campaign 
soon after the convention deba- 
cle, ostensibly in protest of 
Weld’s association with con- 
troversial anti-union lobbyist 
Steve Tocco.) 

In late March, the new, im- 
proved Weld media effort was 
back on TV with two spots 
produced by Dick Morris (a 
veteran Connecticut-based con- 
sultant whose clients have 
ranged from liberal Democratic 
Arkansas governor Bill Clinton to 
Ed King to, most recently, a string 
of Republicans). 

In “Fraud Buster,” several men 
with cervical collars and crutches 
are seen laughing and dancing in 
celebration of successfully bilk- 
ing Boston’s disability-pension 
system, a reference to fraud cases 
Weld successfully prosecuted in 
the early 1980s. In “The Money 
tian Gps,” Weld sketches on a 
pad the trail of a drug uicney- 
laundering operation and, says 
the voice-over, proves his “guts, 
integrity, and independence” by 
winning convictions in the case. 

The ads were slickly produced, 
fast-paced in MTV style, confus- 
ing, and apparently unproductive 
— Pierce lost nothing off his huge 
lead over Weld during or after the 
time the spots aired. “The ads 
were fantastically vague,” says 
Swope. “The technique was 
clever and contemporary, but the 
premise of the spots hadn’t been 
established anywhere in the cam- 
paign,” notes Payne. “The cam- 
paign doesn’t have a good 


strategy, and the advertising re- 
flects it.” 0 
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as Lange and Gordon Nelson 
specifically to put Pierce away at 


wn See spot run 


- rt II ri A L TC + hese days, political TV ads are previewed before the 

; eer bets assembled representatives of the print and electronic 

media at formal press conferences as if they were news 
unto themselves. (Imagine the dizzying sight of a TV news crew 
filming a TV that’s playing a TV ad made to be aired during the 
TV newscast.) The spots are analyzed for clues to a candidate’s 
future, just as animal entrails were examined by the ancients. 
Long after a campaign is forgotten, its packaged TV milestones 
are recalled and debated like a controversial umpire’s call in a 
bygone World Series. 

“TV commercials have become the center of all campaigns,” 
says political analyst William Schneider, of the American 
Enterprise Institute. “The consultants are the princes of modern 
democracy,” contends Michael Barone, a senior writer with U.S. 
News & World Report and co-author of The Almanac of 
American Politics. “It’s the candidates and voters who are slugs.” 

If that’s so, then why not simply bag the campaign and let the 
advertising geniuses battle it out, Nielsen winner take all? 
Because even among the more avid students of political ads, 
there’s the sneaking suspicion that though TV spots matter, they 
may not always matter very much. 

“They never deserve all the credit or all the blame,” admits 
Schneider. “Reporters for some reason are fascinated with this 
industry, and that gives credence to the thinking that there is 
some great magic to the stuff,” says Boston ad consultant Ken 
Swope, whose credits include spots for Ray Flynn and the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association. “With inore than half of all 
commercials, people don’t remember the .xarne of the product.” 

That's likely to.be a particular problem this fall, when at least 14 
candidates in statewide races and sundry other referendum and 
congressional-level campaigns are expected to hit the airwaves in 
a post-Labor Day blitzkrieg of lovingly photographed hand- 
shaking, baby: kissing, and posturing. Such clutter places a 
premium on developing an attention-grabbing concept or 
resorting to negative advertising. 

For a truly thoughtful candidate, the logjam of superficial 
advertising messages might be an opportunity to prove 
something even some of the ad makers themselves suspect might 
be true — that the Wizard of Oz masquerade of paid campaign 
television pays off only when there's a real, substantive wizard 
whose name is on the ballot. 

“It's far more important that you understand politics and how 
to persuade people in a political context than whether you 
understand advertising,” says political consultant Gerry Lange. 
“It’s very different from selling soap.” In this year of a cynical 
electorate, part of the persuasion involves consistently matching 
the TV message with that delivered by the candidate on the 
stump. For example, when Steve Pierce bills himself in TV ads as 
“hard-working leadership — for a change,” then fails even to hint 
at what the change might amount to (or to talk about the future in 
any way), it’s hard to imagine a vision-starved electorate 
responding. Ditto for Bill Weld portraying himself on TV as a 
tough, results-oriented prosecutor and then going out and 
tripping over his wingtips on the campaign trail. 

As for the Democrats, “they're like Dorothy's friends,” says 
political consultant Daniel Payne. “Silber is the Tin Man — his 
advertising needs to show heart, but it doesn’t; Bellotti is the 
Scarecrow — his spots should show brains and ideas, and they 
don’t; and Murphy is the Lion — she needs to show courage and 
her ads don’t. They’re all failing at the basic need of advertising — 
to give us a reason to vote for you.” 

— JK 
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Don't be fooled by imitation companies copying our name and our New Yorker 
_ Assortment. Our only Seabrook location is 3 Chevy Chase Drive. 3 


YOU COULD BE THE LUCKY ONE TO DRIVE OFF WITH ONE OF AMERICA'S 
HOTTEST CARS ... THE GEO METRO!!! 
Hurry, register to win today. Entry blanks available at the Phantom 


A 1990 CHEVROLET Fireworks showroom. Just Stop in & Fill Out An Entry Blank. 


Or Send A 3"x5" Card with Your Name, Address & Phone Number to: 
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BUY 1 - GET 1 - FREE 
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thru July 4th! YOU MUST BE 21 OR OLDER TO PURCHASE 
FIREWORKS & POSSESS A VALID DRIVERS LICENSE. 
OFFER EXPIRES JULY 19, 1990. PRESENT ENTIRE CARD AT TIME OF PURCHASE. 


Coupons not valid with any other discount or promotion. Void where prohibited by law. Phantom Fireworks will not be responsible for loss of merchandise due to legal 
violations once it leaves the Phantom Fireworks showroom. Due to the possibility of law changes please call in advance of your trip. Car 
contest valid if showroom operates through July 4th. For some legal reason Phantom discontinues sales from the Seabrook 
location all entries are null and void. Phantom Fireworks reserves the right to preselect free merchandise at point of sale. 
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Budweiser; Bud Light’and Bud Dry* merchandise. Beach towels, lounge 












are giving away 100 in-ground Bud pqs chairs, pool rafts and more. Just 
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And you could be one of the 100 buy Budweiser, Bud Light and 
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WHENIIT COMES TO STAYING COOL, NOTHING BEATS A BUD. 
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THI WEEK 


Celebrate a New England tradi- 
tion that’s even older than inde- 
pendence — seafood chowder, a 
Boston standby since the early 
1700s. This Sunday, at the Ninth 
Annual Chowderfest, you can cast 
your ballot for the tastiest seafood 
soups in the city. Part of the 
Boston Harborfest, it runs from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. at City Hall Plaza. A 


lecision 
$6 admission fee ($4 for children) 


to end life 
buys you all the chowder you can 
(See page 4) eat. Call the Harborfest hotline at 
227-1528 for details. 
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CORN- 


Guess what? 
They’re back 

Ever since Bo Derek jogged 
down Dudley Moore’s fantasy 
beach swinging her cornrowed 
locks in the movie 10, her 
beaded display has come and 
gone as the 'do of choice 
among women who dare to 
coif different. 

Although the style’s long 
been popular among black 
women, the Phoenix has spot- 
ted it several times on the 
street among the population at 
large, and some salons say 
they've seen a resurgence. 

“Summertime brings it out. 
People want something that 
looks kind of funky with their 
bathing suit, and it’s cool,” 

said Edward DiRocco, co- 
owner of Ibis Hair and Skin 
Specialists, at 119 Newbury 
Street. At Ibis, you can have 
the tiny braids woven into 
your hair for just $60 an hour. 
Even those without the goods 
can order hair that matches 
their own and have it woven 
into the real stuff, creating 
long braids. 

“We can attach [strands] to 
someone who has hair that’s 
four inches long, and they can 
have two- or three-foot corn- 
rows,” DiRocco says. 

For $30, you can take a two- 
hour course on braiding from 
Ibis braid-mistress Judith 
Bouchard and try to master the 
technique yourself. But where- 
as other types of braiding may 
be easy to pick up, intricate 
cornrows may be another 
story, notes Bouchard. 

“Not everybody can do it on 
their own,” she says. 

And not everyone agrees 
that the natty (or nasty, 
depending on your outlook) 
little braids are back 

“I couldn’t tell you of one,’ 
Nestor Real, manager of 
Diego's, just down the street, 
says of requests for cornrows 


at his shop 


— AB 
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Cuff links at Alan Bilzarian: for chic hand-to-hand combat 





Wearing his art on his sleeve 


Yes, cuff links are still around, and they’re no longer just for the upper crust. In fact, the cuff links of today serve a whole new purpose. 
No longer two mere pieces of metal holding together the sleeve of a stodgy executive, cuff links are now bite-size pieces of art with a 
fashion statement all their own. Some pairs are quite pricey, though most are reasonable. Here’s a shopping list. 

Alan Bilzarian, 34 Newbury Street, Boston. Quite funky, shaped like shields and ovals. Available in both metals and colors, including 


red, blue, green, and yellow. Average price $35 to $45, and up to $135. 


Street Clothing, 130 Dartmouth Street, Boston. Mod, shaped like rectangles and planes. Available in sterling silver with polished resin, sil- 


ver plate, and gold lamé with black resin. Average price $95 to $150. 


Zazu, 1316 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Antiquish and ornate. Available in a variety of shapes. Average price $22 to $34, though some pairs 


only cost $4. 


Strutters, 202A Harvard Avenue, Allston. Vintage-looking. Available in copper and gold with pearls. Average price $10. 
Brooks Brothers, 46 Newbury Street, Boston. Classic looks, shaped in knots and discs. Some contain semi-precious stones. Available in 


gold and silver. Prices range from $65 up to several hundred. 
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FOR BETTER 
FOR WORSE 





important changes noted and rated 

Better: Green Mountain Coffee Filters. Add coffee filters to 
the growing list of products offering “Earth friendly” options. 
Green Mountain Filters of Waterbury, Vermont, has developed 
a brown filter that is oxygen cleansed instead of chlorine 
bleached like standard white filters. The chlorine in conven- 
tional filters reacts with the lignins in paper to produce dioxin, 
a nasty, toxic carcinogen. But by keeping the chlorine out of 
the filter-making process, Green Mountain allows you to get 
your caffeine cleanly. 

Even better: self-service at Au Bon Pain. Au Bon Pain on 
Boylston Street has done the customer a great favor: by offer- 
ing self-service on all merchandise except pastries and sand- 
wiches, it has provided not only greater convenience but also 
the long-awaited opportunity to truly have it your way. The 
“extra” cream in your coffee and “some” ice in your soda are 
now easily defined and understood because you are in con- 
trol. Chuck that extra handful of toppings on your frozen 
yogurt, spare the lemon in your iced tea. Just don’t try to fill an 


83-cent soda cup with the $1.77 frozen yogurt — it’s unethical. 
— EZ 
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— Gail Mandel 





Soap’s on. ees 
MARK MORELLI 


Good things in small packages 

Soap is not exactly what Einstein had in mind when he com- 
mented that God is in the details, but even a brief indulgence 
in the wares of Details ought to convince you that taking a 
bath can be a religious experience. It can be, at any rate, if you 
pour in a little something from the vials of bath-enhancing 
goos that Details stocks. The tiny store is filled to the ceiling 
with seductively packaged soaps and exuberant loofah 
sponges. From milk-based shampoos to electric-blue shower 
gels, and with flavors ranging from tangerine to cassis, many 
of the wares look and smell good enough to eat. But the idea 
behind Details is to feed the soul by way of the skin. 

What's most appealing about Details is the chance to 
acquire sweet things that come in tiny boxes. Indeed, you may 
be able to pass up green-apple-scented soaps, but can you 
really walk by the exquisite bottles of Italian-made Secretti 
milk baths without wanting to own them? Traditionalists can 
stock up on coal-tar soap, and romantics can get some of the 
age-old Vinola Boraxic and Cold Cream Bath Soap (it’s what 
your grandmother brought with her on her honeymoon). One 
popular brand, Dead Sea, which contains herbs and minerals 
from the eponymous body of water, is said to clear up 
exczema and psoriasis. Details also stocks handmade boxes in 
zoomorphic shapes, artist-made jewelry of several ilks, and 
toothbrushes decorated in swirls, houndstooth check, and 
leopard-skin patterns. 

Details bas recently relocated to 12B Eliot Street, Cambridge 
(next to Charlie's Kitchen in Harvard Square). Open Monday 
through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on Thursday from 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. Call 
354-4255. 

— Robin Dougherty 
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Before and after — 
“THE AGE 


Time tells 


You've seen the “if he were alive today” Elvis pictures on 
the covers of supermarket tabloids. Now preview your own 
aging patterns at the MIT List Visual Arts Center, courtesy of 
Nancy Burson’s computerized exhibit “The Age Machine.” 

An interactive video project, Burson’s installation essentially 
allows viewers to see what they’ll look like 25 years down the 
| road. You sit in a console and look at a video image of your 
face on the screen. Then you delineate the key points of your 
face (eyes, nose, etc.) and punch in your current age. Within 
seconds, you get a “speculative portrait” based on the comput- 
er’s projection of the typical effects of aging. 

Burson has worked at the cutting edge of computer-assisted 
art for more than 15 years; along with the machine, her exhibit 
includes 15 of her computer-assisted portraits, which age or 
combine the features of two or more individuals. This, for 
example, is your chance to see the Royal Family in the Year 
2010. 

“The Age Machine,” at MIT’s List Visual Arts Center, 20 
Ames Street, Cambridge, is on display today until 6 p.m., on 
Saturday and Sunday from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., and on Monday 
from noon to 6 p.m. Free; call 253-4680. az 
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News leaks 

Parts of the city have begun to look (and smell) like 
Calcutta. There are weird ducts and valves in the gutters, huge 
slabs of steel in the streets, and bubbling, gaping holes almost 
everywhere. The Neighborhood Association of the Back Bay, 
those self-styled guardians of property value, couldn’t tell us 
anything about the thousands of feet of pipe that, for several 
weeks, turned their “fashionable” turf into a scene from the 
movie Brazil. So we pumped a few experts. 

According to Ron Catena, director of public affairs for the 
Boston Water and Sewer Commission, the above-ground 
pipes are designed to provide temporary water service to cer- 
tain neighborhoods while contractors remove accumulated 
minerals from aging mains. (In some cases, debris has 
reduced the pipe’s diameter from eight inches to two.) The 
relining process involves scraping out the pipes with a giant 
roto-rooter-like device and then pulling a cement slurry 
| through them. The system may look jerry-rigged, but it works. 
And it should buy the city about 15 years before we have to 
face the uglier and much costlier job of replacing the pipes 
entirely. Currently on tap: Beacon Hill, around Joy and Mt. 
Vernon Streets. 

— DR 
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MARK MORELLI 
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ou’ve been seeing her for, oh, eight weeks 
Y= Everything is going along smoothly, 

you're attracted to each other, you both 
feel comfortable, everything’s fine, and then — 
wham! — out of the blue, she looks at you, her 
expression becomes pained, her voice rises several 
octaves, and she hits you with one of those... . 
those questions. 

“Do you think I’m fat?” (Whine.) 

“Do you think I’m pretty?” (Whimper.) 

“Do you like my hair? Do you think I should cut it? 
Are you sure?” (Whine, whine, whimper, whimper.) 

You gag. You choke. You have an intense feel- 
ing of déja vu and it’s an apt one, indeed: for you 
have been here before, and you'll be here again — 
trapped in the land of Women’s Stupid Questions. 

There is no right answer. You know that. No 
matter what you say, Pandora’s Box gets opened, 
she gets wounded, and you get shit. 

This might sound like basic girl stuff, but the 
stupid-question phenomenon is actually one of 
those quirks of female behavior that helps us com- 
prehend the great gulfs that exist between the 
sexes, so it’s important to understand. 

Consider the genesis of a round of stupid ques- 
tioning, which is closely linked to the male-female 
mating process and its attendant gender roles. 

This is how it works. Boy meets girl. Boy likes 
girl. Boy spends many weeks trying to woo girl by 
lavishing her with dinners and wine, noticing her 
jewelry (“Nice earrings!”), and complimenting her 
on her shoes. Initially, because she has been 
taught that boys lack kindness and heart and the 
ability to sustain long-term romances, girl keeps her 
distance. Slowly, though, she begins to warm to the 
attention and let down her guard. For three or four 
weeks, boy and girl are on the same wavelength, 
relationshipwise, and — amazingly, and quite pos- 
sibly for the only time ever in their entire union — 
they both want the same degree of closeness and 
intimacy. And then it happens. Boy begins to let 
down his guard. Or boy begins to choke in the face 
of said closeness and intimacy and starts retreating 
from girl. Or both. In any event, he suddenly eases 
up on the lavishing and the complimenting of 
shoes, and girl begins to panic. Why is boy is no 
longer gazing at her across a candlelit table? Has 
he even noticed her new suede pumps? Then she 
becomes plagued with doubt. Does boy still find 
her attractive? Is there someone else? And now, just 
as she’s begun to think of the relationship as a 
Relationship, complete with implications of perma- 
nency and commitment and companionship on 
weekend nights, is he losing interest? 

Of course, she can’t ask those questions, 
because they would make her feel more vulnera- 
ble than she already feels, and because boy would 
no doubt interpret them as an effort on her part to 
“pressure” him. And so she scopes out clues in 
simpler ways. “Um, honey? Do these pumps look 
okay on me? Are you sure? They don’t make my 
feet look fat?” Voila, stupid question. 

Of course, lurking behind such questions are 
wagonloads of insecurity and a host of problems 
with direct communication and self-esteem. And 
the reason women so often evoke such questions 
in the early stages of a relationship is that that’s the 
time when those problems begin to emerge. She is 
nervous. She assumes that you are going to back 
away from her because 1) you are a boy, and nine 
out of 10 boys back away from girls as soon as the 
temperature gets too hot, and because 2) she is a 
girl, and nine out of 10 girls believe deep in their 
heart of hearts that they are intellectually, emotion- 
ally, physically, and sexually inadequate. The 
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result: she needs to test you. 


Early on, she needs to know that if she masks 
her sexual insecurity in a vague (i.e., stupid) ques- 
tion about your old girlfriend (i.e., “So, um, what 
did X look like?”), you won't pop back with a 
loutish response (i.e., “God, she was good in 
bed”). Later, she needs to spot-check your level of 
long-term supportiveness: can you put up with her 
tendency to get up in the morning at least twice a 
week, look in the mirror, and beg you for confir- 
mation that she does not in fact look like a mutant? 
Can you stand the fact that nothing you say will 
really be good enough? And most important, can 
you help her through those moments? 

It can be argued, of course, that women’s stupid 
questions actually serve a noble purpose: they pro- 
tect both members of a relationship from having to 
grapple with tougher, deeper questions about life 
and love and vulnerability. Put more simply, it’s a 
lot easier for a woman to say, “So, do all guys real- 
ly think Michelle Pfeiffer is that hot?”, than it is to 
ask, “Honestly — do I measure up? Am I sexy 
enough?” It’s also easier to respond to. The 
Michelle Pfeiffer question may sound dumb, but 
the alternative might force you both to — gasp — 
talk about your feelings. 

Really, though. Even if they help keep such dia- 
logues on the safe side, stupid questions don’t 
offer many long-term benefits. Because they dis- 
guise real relationship issues with not-so-real hair- 
and-thigh issues, they rarely provide the answers 
women are looking for. In addition, men hate 
struggling to come up with correct responses. And 
deep down, women hate asking them. 

Indeed. Stupid questions are not a good sign. 
We feel foolish and weak, giving into that need for 
male approval and confirmation. They make us 
realize how terrified we are that your interest in us 
is based on externals (our hair, our weight) and 
not on internals (our charm, our wit). And when 
we really think about our stupid-question tenden- 
cies, we are forced to confront something unpleas- 
ant about the female experience. To wit: living in a 
female body can be very uncomfortable. 

At heart, despite all the verbalized concern 
about breast size and hair color and dowdy cloth- 
ing, stupid questions really speak to something 
more basic about women and about the difference 
between the way men and women experience the 
world. Men live in their bodies; women live out- 
side of them. They grow up thinking of their bod- 
ies as things that are viewed and touched by other 
people, and as things that are compared, relent- 
lessly, with the bodies of other women. 
Accordingly, even the most independent thinking 
and self-possessed woman has fits of fear and inse- 
curity, moments when her mind leaps out from 
inside her head and scrutinizes her body — and 
your old girlfriend’s body, and the bodies of 
women in magazines and catalogues and those 
everywhere around her — from the outside. At 
those moments, she is judging herself with 
extreme severity. She is quite sure that she doesn’t 
measure up to the ideal du jour (thin thighs and 
small breasts; thin thighs and large breasts; toned 
thighs and muscular breasts; whatever it happens 
to be this week). And she is assuming two things: 
that you are judging her just as harshly, and that 
you find her lacking too. 

The result? She needs a bit more confirmation 
that you do. She needs you to be nice. 

So next time she asks one, just smile. If you 
know her well enough, make a joke or try to tease 
her out of it (it works). And remember: at heart, 
there really is no such thing as a stupid question. 
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magine that Nancy Cruzan is your sister. Seven years ago 
Nancy, now 32, was in a car accident that left her in a coma. 
She’s in the hospital, in a vegetative state, kept alive with nutri- 
tion and hydration tubes. You, the rest of your family, and 

Nancy’s friends know that she’d rather die than linger this way, but 
| the Missouri Supreme Court has barred you from removing life-sus- 
| taining treatment. And this week, in its first ruling on a right-to-die 
| case, the US Supreme Court upheld that decision, declaring that 
| unless the patient’s wishes on the matter had been previously 
| expressed, the state can stop her family from ending her life. 
| Nancy remains in the hospital, comatose, with no real hope of 
recovery. 

Now imagine a different case. Pretend that Janet Adkins is your 
mother. Fifty-four years old, she has been diagnosed with Alzheimer’s 
disease, and though she can still recognize you and carry on a con- 
versation, she is forgetting things: the spelling of words and the musi- 











cal notes she needs to play the flute and piano. She is terrified that 
she will no longer be able to do the things she loves. So earlier this 
month, she travels 2000 miles from her home in Portland, Oregon, 
and goes to Michigan, where she meets Jack Kevorkian, MD, a retired 
pathologist. On Monday, June 4, they drive his rusted 1968 VW van 
to a park. Kevorkian attaches Janet Adkins to a heart monitor, then 
puts into her arm an intravenous tube that delivers a saline solution. 
Next she presses a button that injects thiopental, a coma-inducing 
drug, into her bloodstream. That is followed moments later by potas- 
sium chloride, which stops the heart. 

She is unconscious within 25 seconds, dead within five or six 
minutes. 

Could you support either the Supreme Court’s ruling or Janet 
Adkins’s decision? And who do you think should have the power to 
make such choices — doctors like Kevorkian, patients and their fami- 
lies, or the state? 
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Both cases have re-ignited the public 
debate on an individual’s right to die. 

They are significant for different rea- 
sons. This week’s Supreme Court ruling 
could have an impact on the treatment of 
the 10,000 Americans currently lying in a 
comatose state and on the millions of oth- 
ers who one day will have to make choic- 
es about how much medical intervention 
to approve for, or deny to, ailing relatives. 
The Court said, in essence, spell out your 
wishes very clearly or the state may make 
your decision for you. 

The Adkins case put an entirely different 
spin on the issue, raising the question of 


how much medical intervention might be - 


appropriate before the onset of real pain 
and suffering. Historically, the right-to-die 
debate has centered on what’s known as 
“passive euthanasia” — patients ask that 
life-sustaining treatment be withheld or 
terminated, for example, or their doctors 
leave bottles of pills by their bedsides with 
thinly veiled instructions: “Don’t take any 
more than 22 of these — that’s a lethal 
dose.” The Adkins case took a giant step 
further into the realm of so-called active 
euthanasia. Kevorkian actively helped 
a woman — someone who was ostensib- 
ly free from pain, in her right mind, 
but determined to avoid what she 
perceived to be inevitable degeneration, 
suffering, and loss of dignity — to kill her- 
self. 

The “morality” of both cases remains a 
topic of debate. The Supreme Court ruling 
on the Nancy Cruzan case, which contra- 
dicted most lower-court rulings on the 
subject, was immediately attacked by med- 
ical ethicists and lawyers, who argued that 
it protected the rights of state govern- 
ments, not real people. The Adkins case, 
meanwhile, stirred controversy on a num- 
ber of levels. Whether Kevorkian’s actions 
were even legal is unclear — in most states 
(Massachusetts included), it’s a felony to 
help an individual commit suicide. 
Michigan has no such statute, but prosecu- 
tors are still investigating the case and 
expect it will be another month before 
they decide whether to bring criminal 
charges against Kevorkian. 

The case is further complicated by some 
disturbing details. Adkins appears to have 
been diagnosed with Alzheimer’s only 
recently, which raises questions about 
whether she was making her choice out of 
rationality or despair; though Kevorkian 
says he had spoken to her doctor over the 
phone “for months,” he and Adkins 
reportedly decided to proceed with her 
suicide after only one meeting, over din- 
ner; and the zeal with which he’s been 
defending both his actions and his so- 
called self-executing machine is unsettling 
at best. 

But the details aside, neither case is like- 
ly to pass quietly out of the public eye or 
out of the debate on the right to choose 
death over chronic pain or illness. 

Medical advances in the treatment of ill- 
ness and disease mean that, like Cruzan’s, 
patients’ lives can be prolonged for years 
and that death can be forestalled indefi- 
nitely, quality of life notwithstanding. And 
medical advances in the diagnosis of dis- 
ease mean that, like Adkins, more and 
more people may know what lies ahead of 
them well before they actually face pain or 
other debilitating symptoms. Accordingly, 
more and more of us — people like 


(Alicia Brooks and Gail Ross contribut- 
- ed to this report.) 


Adkins, like the Cruzan family, and court 
justices — will be faced with similar choic- 
es. 

American society has never been very 
good at dealing with questions about 
death and dying — we'd much prefer 
to ignore them entirely. But the Ad- 
kins and Cruzan cases suggest that if 
we genuinely want to care for our families 
in illness or old age — if we want to sup- 
port their wishes and allow them grace 
and dignity — we need to start consider- 
ing how. 

Toward that end, we called a range of 
people who have different interests in and 
perspectives on the question of the right to 
die and asked them for their opinions on 
the matter. Their answers follow. 


surrounded by people who loved him. 
And he cherished the days he had with 
them because they were limited. 

“I’m very uncomfortable [with the idea 
that doctors who assist patients in commit- 
ting suicide are looking out for the 
patients’ physical well-being]. On the one 
hand, I think doctors are making a mistake 
when they try to keep terminally ill 
patients alive at all costs. I think doctors 
make a mistake when they see death as 
the enemy. But they make an equally 
grave mistake when they hasten death. 

“I think one of the things our society 
does badly, and one of the things our soci- 
ety has to do, is to teach people to live 
with pain as a part of life. I think what we 
can learn [from experiences like this] is not 


“On the one hand, I think doctors 
are making a mistake when they try 
to keep terminally ill patients alive 
at all costs. I think doctors make a 
mistake when they see death as the 
enemy. But they make an equally 
grave mistake when they hasten 


death.”’ 


— Rabbi Harold Kushner 


John Walsh, spokesman for the 
Archdiocese of Boston 

“I understand from personal experience 
that sickness is a burden to anyone 
involved. But I am a Roman Catholic. I fol- 
low my Church. And I couldn’t do it, 
because of the Church’s view of life. Life is 
a gift of God, and only God has the right to 
take life, because He is the author. Our 
bodies don’t belong to ourselves.” 


Nikki Nichols Gambol, executive 
director, Planned Parenthood 

“My own personal opinion is that peo- 
ple have the right to choose death in the 
same sense they have the right to choose 
birth. They are both very fundamental and 
complicated questions. But I think that just 
as there’s no one who's in a better position 
to make the decision about giving birth, 
there’s no one who’s in a better position to 
make the decision about continuing life 
than the person who is confronting cir- 
cumstances that may be intolerable.” 


Rabbi Harold Kushner, Temple Israel, 
Natick; author of When Bad Things 
Happen to Good People 

“I have a great deal of empathy for peo- 
ple who have a terminal illness. But at the 
same time, I have to affirm that a life is a 
life and_a life full of pain is a human life. 
And I have to regard it as sacred. One of 
the most precious memories I have is the 
last month of our son’s life, when he was 
dying of congestive heart failure and he 
had to sleep standing up because if he lay 
down, his lungs would fill with fluid. But 
he wanted to go on living. 

“I think the key is that he knew he was 


to be afraid of feeling. I meet a lot of peo- 
ple who lead impoverished lives because 
they go around wearing a suit of armor so 
that nobody can get close enough to hurt 
them.” 


Wendy Williams, Wellesley resident 
and author of The Power Within: True 
Stories of Exceptional Patients Who 
Fought Back with Hope 

“What troubles me [about the Adkins 
case] is that the concept of encouraging 
someone to die because they’re no longer 
healthy is so typically American. The 
implication is that if you’re between 10 
and 50, white, male, and healthy, then you 
just might have a reason to be on the face 
of this earth. And otherwise, you might as 
well quit right now. 

“The concept of what’s worthwhile 
while living is so narrow that we don’t see 
the variety of experiences that make life 
and people special. If someone may be 
dying, they have a gift of knowledge to 
give the rest of us. People facing death 
have a tremendous amount to teach us. 
[Doctor-assisted suicide] deprives us of 
that knowledge. And I hate to see the con- 
tinued narrowing of this concept.” 


Jack Kevorkian, the Michigan 
physician who assisted Janet Adkins 
in committing suicide 

“The idea [that people who are dying 
have something to give the living] is totally 
irrelevant to someone who's suffering. 
We've got medicine confused with this 
mishmash of ethics and philosophy and 
religion, and that’s the crux of this whole 
problem. Lawyers and ethicists don’t ask 


Vital support 


There are two general rules in reporting: the people you interview usually can’t wait to. 
get off the phone, and they almost never call you back to talk more. 

In this piece, perhaps because of the nature of the subject, three people called back. 
And they all had the same message: if a loved one is facing terminal illness and is unclear 
about how to make health-care decisions, support is vital — for all parties involved. 

Michael Roberts, whose wife died of cancer a year and a half ago after living with the 
disease for 14 years, put it the most succinctly: “Based on my experience, I would say — 
and I think my wife would have agreed — that support-group activities are almost essen- 
tial. Support groups get kind of laughed at these days — there’s a group for almost every- 
thing. But especially if you’re facing a terminal illness, you're going to feel despair and 
despondency at some point, and often that point comes at the beginning.” 

He paused, then added, “It makes you wonder, in this Michigan case where the woman 
had been fairly recently diagnosed — was she reacting to that kind of despair? And would 
she have felt the need to go to such an extreme measure if she’d had support?” 

The following is a partial list of resources in Greater Boston for anyone who's facing a 
life-threatening or terminal illness or knows someone who is. And if you need further 
inspiration, a particularly insightful book is The.Power Within: True Stories of Exceptional 
People Who Fought Back with Hope, by Wendy Williams (Harper & Row, $19.95). 


Support groups and resources 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Brighton, offers a support group for cancer patients and families 
twice a month, on Thursday. Call Janet Kurtz, MSW, at 789-3000 or Lisa Goldstein, RN, at 


789-2482. 


Mass General Hospital, Boston, sponsors an open-ended, weekly group called “Person 
to Person: Living with Cancer.” Call Evelyn Malkin, LICSW, at 726-8187. 
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doctors to help them with their profession; 
they shouldn’t try to help doctors with 
theirs. 

“This is a medical problem, not a theo- 
logical one. On one hand, you have the 
patient’s needs and desires, and on the 
other hand you have the doctor's medical 
expertise combined with common sense 
and logic. No one else can match that 
expertise, and no one else should be 
involved. 

“And the reason people are resisting this 
idea is that it would put a lot of people out 
of work. A lot of lawyers and ethicists. A 
few philosophers would be out of work. 
And it would keep doctors out of business, 
because they couldn’t just walk in and say 
hello and charge $50 for a consultation to 
some vegetable lying in a bed. That 
sounds blunt, but that’s how a kid would 
put it, and at least kids are honest.” 


Lisa Whiteside, counselor and 
administrator at the Wellspring Center 
for Life Enhancement, in Watertown; 
cancer patient 

(Note: Lisa Whiteside was diagnosed 
with ovarian cancer 10 years ago. She has 
had two recurrences, in 1984 and 1987, 
but is currently, in ber words, “living well 
with cancer.”) 

“I have been through periods where I've 
thought that if I was challenged by so 
much pain with no end in sight, I would 
want to die. But in 1987, I had a really 
hard time, with a tremendous amount of 
pain, and I feel more prepared to just go 
with the flow. I do feel it’s possible to die 
with dignity, with a great deal of physical 
challenge and pain. But on the other hand, 
for those who are unable to find the 
strength within them to surrender to the 
process of physical challenge and pain — 
if they are competent in their thinking and 
able to make a conscious choice, it’s their 
right to make the decision. 

“The biggest word for me has been 
‘choice.’ The choice of having treatment or 
not, of what treatment to have, of whether 
to fight or let go. It is very hard for out- 
siders to make those kinds of calls.” 


Nancy Dorfman, head of the Greater 
Boston chapter of the Hemlock 
Society, a national organization that 
supports the right to die 

“My feeling is that it ought to be easier 
for people like Mrs. Adkins to arrange for 
the end of her life, and that she wouldn't 
have had to do it so early [in her disease] if 
she’d had some assurance that she could 
have some assistance in making that 
choice. 

“Very few people get indicted for situa- 
tions like this, unless they talk about it. We 
think that’s the unfortunate part. If there’s 
going to be assistance, it should be regu- 
lated and carried out on a principled basis. 
It’s a serious business, and it shouldn’t be 
up to one doctor. Patient autonomy is the 
thing. 

“The Hemlock Society strenuously 
opposes suicide, but we realize that it’s 
important that if you’re going to be giving 
people the means, you need to be very 
careful about who gets those means, so 
that the seriously depressed patient 
doesn’t just do himself in.” 


Michael Roberts, university attorney, 
Harvard University 
(Note: Roberts's wife, the late Smadar 
Levin, a Harvard University psychologist, 
Continued on page 6 


Faulkner Hospital, Jamaica Plain, holds 15-session bereavement groups for friends or 
relatives who have lost someone within the past two years. Call Susan Cantor, LICSW, at 


522-5800. 


Alzheimer’s Disease and Related Disorders Association of Eastern Massachusetts, 
Boston, provides information and resources about Alzheimer’s disease. Call 494-5150. 

The American Cancer Society, Mass Division, Boston. For general information, call 267- 
2650; for information and referral, call 698-2536. : 

The Leukemia Society of America, Boston, provides information and resources about 


leukemia. Call 482-2289. 


Hospice care 


The following hospices provide a variety of in-home and volunteer services for the ter- 
minally ill, as well as bereavement-care services, family counseling, and other forms of 


help. 


The Good Samaritan Hospice of the Archdiocese of Boston, Brighton. Call Helen 


Connolly, RN, executive diréctor, at 566-6242. 


Hospice West, Waltham. Call J. Donald Schumacher, at 668-0353. 

Hospice of Boston, Dorchester. Call Ruth Caparnaros, at 825-6210. 

Hospice of Cambridge, Cambridge. Call Kristina Snyder, at 547-2620. 

OMEGA, Somerville. Call Evelyn Glady, at 625-1920 or 776-6369. 

Visiting Nurse Association, Hospice Community Services, Dedham, provides services to 
people throughout Greater Boston. Call 566-1507 or 329-8603. 

For further information about resources in your community, call the Cancer Information 


Service, at (800) 422-6237. 
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Legislation 





If Jack Kevorkian had attempted to help a patient commit suicide in 
Massachusetts, the odds are about 10 to one that he’d be brought up on felony 
charges. According to experts in right-to-die cases, virtually no state allows a person 
to help another take his or her life; the Michigan laws are considered more or less 
“open to interpretation.” 

Historically, the Massachusetts legislature and courts have had mixed reactions to 
right-to-die issues. Massachusetts is one of only nine states where appellate courts 
have allowed the withdrawal of artificial-feeding tubes from patients in a persistent 
vegetative state. But it is also one of only 10 states that hasn’t passed a “living will” 
bill. Such legislation would allow people to sign documents detailing what they do 
or don’t want done to them in the event that they are unable to make their own 
health-care decisions (they can refuse “heroic measures,” elect to have their organs 
donated, etc.). Many people sign such documents anyway, but they have no legal 
standing; the bill has been passed numerous times by the state House of 
Representatives; it typically dies in the Senate. 

On a related front, a health-care-proxy bill is currently wending its way through 
the legislature. That bill would allow people to appoint a proxy who would be in 
charge of all their health-care decisions in the event they lost the capacity to do so. 
Massachusetts already has a durable power-of-attorney statute, which grants proxies 
the power to make other decisions, and because of that, many people make proxy 
health-care arrangements, too. Those arrangements have never been challenged in 
the courts, so it’s unclear whether that statute legally can be extended to health-care 
decisions. 

The health-care-proxy bill has passed its first reading in the House; its future in 
the Senate is in doubt. 

Those who support an individual’s right to die say that this week’s Supreme Court 

“decision, which essentially requires evidence of a patient's wishes before life-sus- 
taining treatment can be removed, intensifies the need for such legislation. 

As for further-reaching legislation, don’t expect much. As Nancy Dorfman, head of 
the Greater Boston chapter of the Hemlock Society, puts it, “No one in the 
Massachusetts legislature has even breathed the words ‘active euthanasia.’ ” The 
state of Washington, which currently has a bill pending that would legalize active 
euthanasia for terminally ill patients once they’d been diagnosed as terminal and 








Continued from page 5 

died in January 1989, after “living weil” 
(Roberts’s words) with cancer for 14 
years.) 

“I think the right of the person who is ill 
to have complete autonomy over their 
care and their choices in connection with 
care is the most important priority. 

“I also think it’s important to enable 
people to participate positively in their 
care. And I believe it is possible to experi- 
ence a terminal illness in a very life-affirm- 
ing way. And, as ironic as it sounds, to live 
life most intensely in the process of dying. 

“(During my wife’s illness] there were 
lots of highs and lows, lots of depression, 
and there were times when we asked, is 
this worthwhile? And then there were 
other times. Right up to the last day. 
Times that were deeply rich to her and 
those around her. . . . She was determined 
to come home and be with her family at 
the end. And she got more wonderfully 
intense interaction with all of us the last 
two weeks of her life — I don’t think she 
would have traded five minutes of it. And 
the notion that that could have been 
short-circuited in order to forestall some 
of the suffering — I wouldn't like to see 
that. 

“I think a whole lot more could be done 
by the medical profession to focus on 
care, as opposed to cure. The medical 
profession needs to devote much more 
attention to looking at dying. A lot of doc- 
tors can’t deal with the process — a lot of 
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people can’t. This suicide seems like 
another way to avoid it, and that merely 
continues another deplorable trend of our 
society.” 


Marcia Angell, executive editor, 
New England Journal of Medicine 
“Should we have the right to die? Well, 
we're going to do it anyway, there’s no 
Way we can stop that. And that seems to 
me to be part of the problem: the illusion 
that we can forestall death. People will die. 
The question is, how much agony will 
they have to go through when it’s clear 
they no longer wish to remain alive? This 
is a more and more common situation, and 
it’s a new situation, because medical tech- 
nology is such that we can prolong the 
dying process for years and years. Twenty 
years ago, we didn’t have to face this.” 


Doron Weber, spokesperson, the 
Society for the Right To Die/Concern 
for Dying, a New York-based 
organization that lobbies for right-to- 
die legislation 

“[Our society] welcomes the fact that 
{[Kevorkian] has gotten people talking 
about right-to-die issues. Physicians do 
help people die, but it’s done quietly. We 
don’t, as a matter of policy, support assist- 
ed suicide. We support the right of individ- 
uals to refuse life-sustaining treatment 
when there is no hope for recovery, to 
control treatment decisions at the end of 
life. 


beyond recovery by three physicians, is the only state even eritertaining the idea. 





“The fact that people resort to [suicide] 
measures might suggest they’re not getting 
the kind of care they need in hospitals. 
They're scared of being stuck on 
machines.” 


Michael Grodin, professor of 
biomedical ethics, Boston University 
School of Medicine and Public Health 

“Everybody has that option [of commit- 
ting suicide]. They can go and jump off a 
bridge. But that doesn’t mean I should 
offer them the means for doing that. In 
essence, that says I [as a doctor] have 
given up hope. I’m not about to give up. 
My obligation is to try to give hope, not 
take away hope. 

“What [Kevorkian] did was outrageous 
... but what sick people are most worried 
about are pain and suffering. If doctors did 
a better job of addressing those needs — 
fears and worries and suffering — a lot of 
euthanasia might fall away. 

“Care and compassion and healing is 
what the medical profession is all about 
and it’s what they [doctors] should be 
offering — not suicide machines.” 


Tyler McGinnis, musician 

(Note: McGinnis’s wife, Julie, died of 
liver cancer two years ago, after choosing 
not to have a bone-marrow transplant, 
the only treatment ber doctors told ber 
might prolong ber life. She was 31.) 

“When my wife decided to go to the 
hospital [before she died], we both knew 


without discussing it that she was leaving. 
Once she got into the hospital, she was 
there only two and a half days, and after 
the first day, it was very clear that she was 
declining very quickly. But our connection 
to each other [through her illness] allowed 
me to stay with her, physically and mental- 
ly. She went from the cancer ward to the 
intensive-care unit and I stayed with her. 
Every once in a while, if I pulled away and 
took my eyes off her, I would see the ICU 
and her family around, totally freaking out. 
But when I looked at her, I saw incredible 
peace. There was no fear. And it was 
amazing. She gave me the most incredible 
gift, by honoring me with helping her 
leave. 

“There were a few doctors who wanted 
to try different measures. I had a few run- 
ins with ones who wanted to take control. 
But she had chosen to leave.” 


Ron Adkins, husband of Janet Adkins 

(Note: The Adkins family has stopped 
commenting on the case to the press. The 
day after Janet Adkins's doctor-assisted 
suicide, however, Ron Adkins did speak to 
a reporter at KATU-TV, in Portland. The 
following comment appeared in numer- 
ous news reports the following day.) 

“It’s not a matter of how long you live 
but the quality of life you live, and it was 
her life and her decision and she chose. 
She made that decision based on the fact 
that the things she loved most. . . she 
couldn’t do anymore.” oO 
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BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


Are there ways to dialogue with our inner 
world of consciousness to become more 
loving and moral? 

Eugene Taylor, a historian in psychiatry, 
explores various aspects of this process in 
a series of one hour lectures on BNN-TV, 
Cable Channels 3 and 8. ‘The Psychology 
of Inner Experience’’ is the title of the series 
on Sundays at 7pm through July 15. 

Mr. Taylor is a historian in psychiatry at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, an 
associate in psychiatry at Harvard Medical 
School and has specialized in classic 
Eastern Psychology for the past 20 years. 
His recent focus as a historian is on the 
scientific study of the “mind-body 
problem.” He is a William James scholar, 
has a masters degree in general 
experimental psychology with additional 
training in the history of religions. 

‘There is plenty of dialogue between 
psychiatry and the sciences but not enough 
between psychiatry and religion,’’ he said. 

Within the past 25 years he has seen a 
growing interest in the ‘‘inner exploration’’ 


of consciousness which has not yet 
reached the mainstream of American 
culture. 

There are advocates of this ‘‘inner 
exploration in the counter culture of 
humanistic and transpersonal psychology. 
‘They emphasize a way to navigate into our 
inner states of consciousness for the 
purpose of personality transformation and 


~ the actualization of our highest potential. 


‘These techniques might include prayer, 
contemplation, meditation and yoga, all of 
which seem to employ some combination of 
mental imagery, relaxation and techniques 
in breath control to gain access to these 
inner states of consciousness. 

“Normative psychiatry and psychology 
do not deal with these inner dimensions of 
human experiences,”’ he said. ‘“‘They 
emphasize psychopathology or social 
adjustment. 

“The only form of psychiatry in our 
culture which even closely approximates 
the inner dialogue is psychoanalysis. 
However, psychoanalysis and its various 


offshoots are culture bound systems which 
may be successfukin treating 
psychopathology but not relevant to the 
spiritual transformation of personality.” 

Mr. Taylor senses a great need and 
hunger in the United States for an inner 
spiritual dimension in American lives. What 
is missing, he said, is a non traumatic 
exploration of our inner world. But this 
inward journey toward self realization is not 
without its risks because one can encounter 
the darker side of personality in this journey 
and not know how to handle it. 

“One cannot journey unprotected. One 
needs guides or allies, inner maps to 
understand or well developed religious 
belief systems. One needs spiritual 
teachers who understand what the spiritual 
journey is about. Carl Yung and Joseph 
Campbell, for example, have been 
significant sources in modern culture for 
understanding this inward journey."’ 

The Taylor series is produced by Robert 
McCausland, BNN-TV access producer. 
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by Juliana Verdone 
hile visiting Seattle a few years 
ago, I stayed with the friend of 


W a friend for four days. On two 


of those nights, I never returned to her 
apartment. I went by myself to a café and 
met Colin, a beautiful, very stoned piano 
player and composer. After a few hours 
and some bold flirtation we ended up on 
his mattress on the floor, surrounded by 
his kids’ stuffed animals and dolls. I left 
Seattle with two of his cassettes, a mis- 
chievous afterglow, and a story to tell. 
| Only a few friends ever heard it. 

At home, this would have constituted an 
unusual — in some eyes, shocking — 
weekend for me. No three hours of con- 
versation during a night out in Boston 
would ever put me in that position. But 
when you travel, something happens to 
you: you can leave your self-imposed uni- 
forms in closets far away. You can try on 
anything you see and wear anything that 
fits. 

“There’s a propensity for going crazy 
when you leave your home base,” says 
Peter, a screenwriter who travels frequent- 
ly. “It becomes an escape valve. You leave 
an area where everyone knows you or rec- 
ognizes you, in your neighborhood, at 
work, or at a club. For the right personali- 
ty, it’s an opportunity for letting off steam 
and relaxing more.” 

But it’s more than just indulging in R&R. 
One woman calls travel “the ultimate affir- 
mation of your privacy,” and, indeed, trav- 
el affords a special and rare kind of free- 
dom: anonymity. No one has to find out 
what we don’t want to tell. And, 
accordingly, we can abandon the rigid 
notion of reputation, toss out the guide- 
lines society tells us about how we should 
behave, and throw away the rules we 
| swallow and follow because we want 
| people to believe the “right” things about 
us. 

That’s particularly true when it comes to 
sex. We can thumb our noses at the sexual 
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rules that govern us. We have a chance to 
express our sexuality without attaching it 
to future plans, our friends’ judgments, or 
mom’s approval. And travel rids us of the 
burden of upholding a reputation — 
which is especially true for women, who 
have long had a stricter set of rules to fol- 
low than have men. 

Consider Maxine, a 37-year-old market- 
ing executive, who describes adopting a 
different, more liberated state of mind 
when she travels. “Your senses are height- 
ened while you're away. Food is better. 
Sex is better . . . I've had wonderful little 
serendipitous experiences. You are less 
willing to censor yourself.” Several years 
ago at the Cannes Film Festival, Maxine 
met a “much older, ambassador type. I sat 
next to him at this X-rated screening and 
we started leaning against each other. We 
went out to lunch, then spent the weekend 
together . . . and it started out at a dirty 
movie at the French Riviera.” 

Others say travel gives romance a quali- 
ty of mystery and intrigue that can be hard 
to find at home, where life is more routine 
and relationships are so often tinged with 
the potential for permanence. Renee, a 
physical therapist, puts it this way: 
“There’s something about making love 
with a man who talks to you in a language 
you don’t really know. For all you know, 
he could be saying, ‘Pass the bologna.’ ” 
Peter, the screenwriter, agrees. “There’s the 
exotic nature of sleeping with somebody 
from another culture that appeals to me 
more than sleeping with someone from 
the South End.” 

But though the allure of being with a 
Stranger in a strange land is compelling, 
there’s also a great deal of appeal about 
being a mystery figure. We can step away 
from the harness of propriety and try on 
different masks, then see how comfortable 
we are in them. 

Indeed. In some cases, travel allows 


people to abandon completely the per- 
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Filmmakers have long appreciated the connection between amorousness and travel. Think of Grace Kelly’s vigorous pursuit 
of Cary Grant in To Catch a Thief. Or Audrey Hepburn’s liberating fling in Roman Holiday. Or the erotic shipwrecked liaison 
between Giancarlo Giannini and Mariangela Melato in Swept Away (the two are pictured above, between bouts of passion). 


Swept away 


Why travel makes us libidinous 


#4 


sonas they have at home. Brewster is a 27- 
year-old gay teacher who not only has 
been known to pick up guys on vacation 
(something he never does at home) but 
also has used the time away to experiment 
with playing straight. “In France,” he says, 
“I was going to bars and getting picked up. 
I had just bought a leather jacket and had 
this image of the cute American boy in 
Paris.” Brewster remembers “making out 
with a woman from Sweden on a boat in 
Paris. Everyone [at home] knew me as a 
gay activist . . . but here I could be this 
handsome young American boy with his 
little girlfriend. I’m sure we looked like the 
idyllic couple. I had no sexual interest in 
her whatsoever, and it just sort of stopped. 
She was confused. She clearly thought I 
was someone I wasn’t.” 

Just like the couples on the (mercifully) 
defunct TV series The Love Boat, who fell 
madly in love at the drop of a shuffleboard 
stick, folks on the road have the freedom 
to idealize the people they meet. “These 
relationships are usually not transsituation- 
al,” says Kenneth Clarke, who teaches 
about traveling at Learning Adventure and 
the Boston Center for Adult Education. 
“They depend more on the situation than 
the person. When someone tries to re-cre- 
ate it later, they find out the person has a 
job and the other boring, mundane things 
a lot of us have to live with, day to day.” 
With distance, we can embellish the possi- 
bilities, if not the experience. And no one 
has to worry about who's going to take out 
the trash. 

Of course, sometimes the attempt to 
straddle two worlds can catch up to you. 
Peter describes the transformation of a 
man he met on a film shoot in Jamaica. 
“He was this wild man, constantly smok- 
ing, drinking . . . hookers every night. We 
became friends and I ran into him at a 
restaurant in LA and met his wife and kid. 
He invited me over to the house and he 
was an entirely different person. [Once 
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he’s) back to his wife and home, 
everything slips back into an accepted 
pace.” 

Which brings us to another one of trav- 
el’s inherent freedoms: you can do all 
kinds of “bad” things when you're on the 
road. As Brewster notes, “You’re not wor- | 
ried about getting up for work tomorrow. | 
There are no duties to bring you down to 
earth. You can be all the things you see 
people be in films.” 

With all that reality safe back at home, | 
you can drink and experiment with other 
drugs more (Peter describes seeing friends 
in Jamaica smoking marijuana until they 
were blue in the face; Renee says she 
smoked hash every day in Spain). You can 
also lie about yourself, something a sur- | 
prising number of folks seem to do. 

One woman told strangers she was a | 
dancer, or that she was from Europe, or | 
that she had a boyfriend. Or that she | 
didn’t. A single woman wore a wedding 
band in Egypt and was told, “You have | 
one [a husband] in America. You need one 
here.” Another man once told a woman in 
Spain he was a lawyer. “She was very 
impressed,” he says, adding, “As you get 
older and your opportunities diminish, 
your incentive for lying increases.” And a 
woman who became bored with her col- 
leagues at an out-of-town conference 
decided to leave most of them behind and | 
go to a dance club. Two of her colleagues 
were there when she felt sparks flying 
with one of the locals, so she told her co- 
workers he was an old friend and ditched 
them. “The next day,” she recalls, “I had to | 
give a presentation. He was still in my | 
hotel room and I hadn’t slept all night.” 

But telling lies on the road can be liber- | 
ating, probably because you're safe in the 
knowledge that you aren't likely to see the 
people ever again. Brewster, who told 
people in France that he was a native, puts 
it this way: “I’m a hick boy from the South. | 
Being so far removed from my roots, I | 
took one more step and I was French. | 
There was no connection to my previous 
life.” 

Of course, when we toy with our per- 
sonas, whether by drug use or by other | 
means, there may be consequences. | 
Peter had a rough time when he was | 
staying in Mexico, playing house with a | 
Colombian woman, and found her 
“preparing to rip off all my stuff.” They 
argued, she called the police and told 
them Peter had beaten her. Not surpris- 
ingly, several women described being 
sexually threatened, especially when 
traveling alone. 

And on the romance front, there’s an 
even stickier danger: trying to manage the 
relationships you establish on the road. 
Michael Hausman, drummer for the band 
til tuesday, recently started a relationship 
with a woman he met in France. It began 
with an “incredibly romantic” trip from 
Paris to the country. And it is now pro- 
ceeding like your average long-distance 
romance. “It worked out great, except for 
now,” he says, alluding to the distance, the 
telephone, and attendant complications. 
“Do you know how hard it is to be sarcas- 
tic in another language?” he asks. The | 
prognosis is uncertain. He simply says, | 
“We'll see.” 

So what keeps us from embarking on | 
similar adventures at home? “You're too | 
busy, too wrapped up in yourself,” one 
woman says. Trena Cleland, an administra- 
tive assistant from Cambridge, says that 
when she’s here, “it’s harder to worm out 
of conversations that may lead to ‘When 
can I see you again?’ There’s no prefab 
excuse. Also, when I’m at home, I’m think- 
ing more of a relationship with a capital 
R.” She says she is “open to anybody” 
when she travels. Maybe we also believe, 
self-important as it sounds, that someone 
is paying constant attention to what we're 
doing. 

Kenneth Clarke is more abrupt. “It really 
does boil down to a lack of imagination. 
{Many people are] potentially interesting, 
but in reality they’re actually very boring. 
You get these jobs, establish acceptable 
behavior patterns, and won't try anything 
new and different. Like with relationships, 
people get comfortable and start to take 
each other for granted.” The solution? “I 
mark out a day when I'm going to be a 
tourist. . . . If I were actually visiting here, 
what would I do?” 

Now and then, Maxine captures that 
mentality. “At different times, if I wake 
myself up or stay alert . . . I can get into 
that travel mode. Some days nothing 
seems new, but there are new things 
around if you . . . just look for them.” And 
if you can convince yourself that the 
neighbors, your boss, and your family 
have something better to do than to watch 
your every move. Q 
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Dope i 


by Cecil Adams 





Is there any mammalian species where the males breast-feed the 
young? The reason I ask is that the external mammary feature of male 
Homo sapiens might be a vestige from a time when men actively partic- 
ipated in childrearing. Needless to say, if men once had milk-produc- 
ing capability, this would have far-reaching socio-sexuo-political ramt- 
fications, to say nothing of the gossip value. 

Genuinely Concerned 
Washington, DC 


Sorry to put the kibosh on this idea, Gene, which exhibits the sort of 
deranged inspiration Cecil so dearly loves, but as far as anyone can tell, 
there is not now and never has been a mammalian species in which the 
males suckle their young. You bring up an interesting subject, however, 
and Cecil must say that in studying up on it, he has been pleased to find 
confirmation for one of his pet epistemological theories, to wit: for any 
conceivable question, no matter how bizarre, there is some twisted 
genius somewhere who has devoted his life to researching the answer. 
It is even so with male lactation. The genius in this case is one Martin 
Daly, a psychology professor at McMaster University in Canada. In 1977 
he wrote a monograph entitled “Why Don’t Male Mammals Lactate?”, 
which I heartily commend to all serious students of the subject. 

Daly notes that there is nothing about male physiology that “appears 
to present an insurmountable barrier to the evolution of male lactation.” 
In fact, there are a couple of cases on record in which elderly men treat- 
ed with estrogen for prostate cancer were induced to lactate. The rea- 
son lactation hasn’t evolved naturally, Daly thinks, has to do mostly 
with the way male/female roles among mammals have developed. 





SLUG SIGNORINO 


Males don’t make much “parental investment” in their chilluns — that 
is, they don’t spend much time with them like mama mammals do. 
Instead (I blush to report this, but scientific objectivity demands it), the 
males spend all their time trying to get laid. This evidently is the most 
efficient way to perpetuate the species, which should be comforting 
news for all you studs trying to romance bimbos in the local bistros. 
Interestingly, there are some non-mammalian species in which the 
males do suckle their young, notably pigeons and doves, who feed 
their kiddies “crop milk,” which is vaguely similar to human breast 
milk. And who knows, what with the Mr. Mom scenario becoming more 
common all the time, we ultramacho he-men may yet find ourselves in 
the restaurant business, so to speak. I personally am not looking for- 
ward to this — hell, I’m still trying to warm up to the idea of changing 
diapers — but since it’s probably 75 jillion years down the road at the 
earliest, I've got a little while to reconcile myself to it. 
+ 
Please speak out on this disturbing occurrence: each day when I 

clean my ears with Q-tips I start coughing. Why? 

Glenn F. 

Chicago 


Probably because the Q-tip is tickling your tonsils, fogbrain. Try not 
to worry about these things. 
% 
Can you tell me why your fingers and toes wrinkle in the bathtub, 
but the rest of your body doesn’t? 
— Rachel F. 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


What my body does or does not do in the bathtub is no business of 
yours, Rachel. However, speaking in generalities, I might note that the 
top layer of the skin is composed of toughened, scaly cells collectively 
known as the stratum corneum. On most of the body, this layer is 
quite thin, just .015 of a millimeter, but it’s 40 times as thick, or 0.6 of a 
millimeter, on the soles and palms. Normally the stratum corneum is 
relatively dehydrated, but it absorbs moisture and swells up when 
soaking. This swelling occurs throughout the soles and palms, but it’s 
most noticeable in the fingers and toes because of their restricted 
dimensions. In extreme cases, e.g., so-called immersion foot syn- 
drome, which sometimes occurs among soldiers whose feet stay wet 
for prolonged periods, the entire sole can wrinkle up and become 
painful to walk on. The principle is the same in any case: since the 
underlying tissue doesn’t absorb water, the stratum corneum can’t 
spread out, so it buckles like asphalt on the highway in the summer 
sun. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write to Cecil Adams, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215: 
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compiled by Eric Zicklin 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an 
Incest Survivors Anonymous meeting at 
6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY sponsors recovery sup- 
port groups at 8 p.m. tonight at the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 351 
Boylston St., Boston, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sun. at First Church Unitarian, 2 Church 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 491-9078. 
APPLETON OUTPATIENT CLIN- 
§I€ sponsors a group program for sub- 
stance-abusing adolescents and their 
parents at 5:30 p.m. at 115 Mill St., 
Belmont. Free; call 855-3361. 


SATURDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a single- 
mothers support group at 11 a.m. anda 
women’s writing group at noon at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354- 
8807. 

1990 BAYSTATE WOMEN’S 
FOLK FESTIVAL, a benefit for the 
Lowell Rape Crisis Center, begins at 
noon at the Sampas Pavilion, Pawtucket 
Blvd., Lowell. In case of rain, the con- 
cert will be held at 400 Merrimack St., 
Lowell. Features food, crafts, and per- 
formances by storyteller Judith Black 
and musicians Catie Curtis, Tricia 
Langlois, Doshie Powers, Kathy Phipps, 
Mary Knapp, and others. Free, but 
donations are accepted; call (508) 369- 


1626. 

BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS 
€LUB sponsors a Harborfest Cruise on 
the Nantascot, sailing at 8 p.m. from 
Rowes Wharf, Boston. Admission $20, 
$15 for members; call 789-4070. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY 
AND LESBIAN YOUTH drop-in 
center opens at 2 p.m. today. On Wed., 
a general meeting begins at 7:30 p.m.; a 
new persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m.; 
Men’s and Women’s Issues groups meet 
separately at 6:45 p.m. All take place at 
St. John the Evangelist Church, 35 
Bowdoin St., Boston. Open to those 22 
and younger. Free and wheelchair 
accessible; call 523-7363. 
CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR 
JEWISH ADULTS sponsors a day 
trip to Rockport. Meet at 10 a.m. at 1120 
Beacon St., Brookline, to carpool to 
shuttle buses. Fee $5; call 566-5946. 
SECULAR ANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a bat- 
tered women’s support group, a 
women’s Narcotics Anonymous meet- 
ing, and a “Take Back the Night” orga- 
nizing meeting at 7:30 p.m. All take 
place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 
NUTRITIONIST NADINE 
BRAUNSTEIN discusses eating 
habits at 8 p.m. at Centerpoint Center 
for Jewish Adults, 1120 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Admission $9; $5 for mem- 
bers; call 566-5946. 

ADDICTION RECOVERY PRO- 
GRAM at Faulkner Hospital offers a 
six-week outpatient relapse-recovery 
and -prevention group. The first session 
begins tonight at 6:30 p.m. at 1153 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Fee $28.50 per 
session; call 522-5800, x1908 

VLL QUIT TOMORROW is a fea- 
ture-length film depicting the effects of 
alcoholism on the life of a young man 
and his family. Film is screened at 7 
p.m. at Pierce Hall, McLean Hospital, 
115 Mill St., Belmont. A discussion fol- 
lows. Free; call 855-2781. 


TUESDAY 

ACT-UP, an advocacy group for peo- 
ple with HIV/AIDS, holds its weekly 
organizational meeting at 7 p.m. at 140 
Clarendon St., 7th floor, Boston. Free; 
call 354-6562. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a sexu- 
al-harassment-at-work support group at 
6:30 p.m.; a meeting for lesbians over 
30 and an incest-survivors support 
group at 7 p.m.; a bisexual women’s 
rap at 7:30 p.m.; and a Women for 
Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m. All take 
place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 
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A BREATH OF LIFE 
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COMPETITIVE JOB MARKET” is 


a workshop led by Susannah Bailin of 


the Rabb Planning Center at 6 p.m. at 
the Garage Mall, 81 Mt. Auburn St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Reservations 
required. Admission $10; call 868-8886. 


WEDNESDAY 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY 
AND LESBIAN YOUTH. See listing 


for Sun. 


THURSDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open 
discussion for incest survivors at 7:30 
p.m. and a Women’s Community 
Cancer Project general meeting at 7 
p.m. Both take place at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“TEN JOB HUNTING MYTHS 
THAT KEEP YOU FROM 
GETTING HIRED” is a2 workshop 
presented by Susannah Bailin of the 
Rabb Planning Center at 6 p.m. at the 
Garage Mall, 81 Mt. Auburn St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Reservations required. 
Admission $10; call 868-8886. 
“RESUME WRITING FOR 
WOMEN AND MEN AGE 40 
AND OVER® is a workshop at 
11:45 a.m. at the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 356 
Boylston St., Boston. Admission $7; 
call 536-5657. 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an 
Incest Survivors Anonymous meeting at 
6:30 p.m. and a meeting for women 
who have surrendered a child to adop- 
tion at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


ONGOING 
PROJECT OUTREACH provides 
free intensive outpatient treatment for 
IV-drug users. Services include drug- 
free detox groups, individual counsel- 
ing, men’s and women’s recovery 
groups, medical screenings, and AIDS 
counseling and testing. Project 
Outreach is located at the Macht 
Building at Cambridge Hospital, 7 
Camelia Ave., Cambridge. Call 547- 
1147. 
GAY AND LESBIAN HELPLINE 
provides support, information, crisis 
intervention, and referrals. Sponsored 
by the Fenway Community Health 
Center, the helpline is open Monday 
through Thursday from 6 to 11 p.m. 
and on Friday and Sunday from 6 to 
8:30 p.m. Free; call 267-9001. 
PROJECT CARE/AIDS offers 
anonymous, confidential, and free 
counseling and HIV-antibody testing in 
Wareham, New Bedford, Plymouth, 
Hyannis, and Martha’s Vineyard. Call 
(800) 696-2437. 
THE MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIi- 
ATION OF CENTRAL MIDDLE- 
SEX offers a 24-hour helpline to pro- 
vide assistance on any personal prob- 
lem. Call 263-8777 or 486-3130. 
CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers 
individual and group treatment for 
stress disorders, panic/anxiety attacks, 
chronic headaches, hypertension, 
bulimia, chronic pain, weight problems, 
smoking, and obsessive-compulsive 
disorders. Call 498-1520 . 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
AGAINST SEXUAL ASSAULT 
offers hotline counseling, medical and 
legal advocacy, referrals, and free 
counseling for women who have been 
raped or sexually assaulted and for 
their family members and friends. Call 
536-6500. 
PROJECT RACHEL offers confiden- 
tial counseling and sacramental recon- 
ciliation for women and men experi- 
encing grief and remorse due to a past 
abortion. Call 783-5480. 
WORKSHOPS FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH PROFESSIONALS on 
treating adult children of alcoholics are 
offered by McLean Hospital, 115 Mill 
St., Belmont. Call 855-3361. 
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THERAPIST 
FINDER «ett 


Group and Individual 


“1 found a therapist 
with the skills, 
background 
‘and fee I 
wanted through 
Mental Health 
Connections.” 


863-1583 


SELF°EVILEG™ 
with CPI Therapy... 











THE GIANT STEP 
in psychotherapy 
The New Standard _—iinferview me 
of Therapy without charge 
Marc D. McGa 





rry 
(617) 630-0094 


Far superior to any therapy | ve had 







HERPES IS NOT A VD, 
NOR A DISEASE OF 
ANY KIND 

Get the facts... 
Read Dr. Roy Clark’s furious, 


funny, shockingly frank Herpes 
H and never worry about 
Herpes again! 
SAVE 1/3 OFF BOOKSTORE PRICE 
Send $5.00 to: 
Bountiful Books. Dept C 
P.O. Box 23778 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203 


MILLIONS OF 
AMERICANS 
SUFFER 


FROMA 
SERIOUS 
HEALTH 
PROBLEM. 


Time to face the fact that 
being overweight increases 
your risk of heart attack 


and to begin a program of 
healthy diet and exercise. 


* 


American Heart 
Association 






















A private associates y 
practice devo 
reproductive medicine, 


because with some matters it’s privacy that counts. 
, @ Free Pregnancy 















. Procedures 
ae ; General Anenthei 
7 Termination °* tion 
= enency ° Birth Control 





1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 





PLANNED .- 

PARENTHOOD 738-1370 

The Name You Can Trust eiiteanih @ slit 
Abortion (Up to 18 Weeks) 
Free Walk-In Pregnancy Testing 
Confidential, Personalized Care 
Prompt Appointments — Evening & Saturday Hours 
1031 Beacon St., Brookline 


Conveniently located on the Green Line 


Coping with the 
Overall 







Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 


Individual and family counseling for: 


® pregnancy and post-partum issues 
® couple elettorihios 
© family issues 

nancy decision-making 
e single parenting 


Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 617-357-5588 
530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 















LIVE TO YOUR FULLEST 
POTENTIAL 


e Psychotherapy 
e Hypnosis ; 

The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
| female sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, 
] concentration and a wide variety of 
lj psychotherapeutic issues. Treating individuals & 
lj couples. 
4 Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 
| 696-2375 


South Shore & Brookline 


| Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Conunuing 
Education for the Mass Hypnosis Society 














. Rid yourself of 
negative thoughts 


4 
Enhance your 
self-confidence 
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by Robert Nadeau 


Jake & Earl’s Dixie BBQ 


1273 Cambridge Street, Cambridge, 491-RIBS. Open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Up one bump from sidewalk level. 


Porterhouse Café 


2046 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 354-9793. Open Tuesday 


through Sunday from 5 to 10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
Up two bumps from sidewalk level. 


The Cambridge Deli and Grill 
90 River Street, Cambridge, 868-6740. Open Monday through 
Friday from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 


one bump from sidewalk level. 


Y 


o! Brown rice is dead! 
Ribs rule! In the capital of 
health food and spiritual 
search, the table talk has turned to 
Elvis over platters of carbonized 
pig. The South has riz’ again, and 
Cambridge has fallen to a 
Houston-like obsession with bar- 
becue joints on every corner. 
Moreover, because Cambridge 
isn't part of the old Confederacy, 
all regional traditions are repre- 
sented, with mouthfuls of 
Memphis, tastes of Texas, remem- 
brances of Raleigh, and flavors of 
Florida all mixed in. 

What a delectable development 
for grease lovers of all nations. 

The whole mythic moment can 
be read into a visit to Jake and 
Earl’s, a self-consciously revival- 
ist barbecue pit that opened three 
years ago as the take-out arm of 
the East Coast Grill. You belly up 
to the counter, glance into a 


so modestly." 





*** Boston Globe 





refrigerator case full of 10-ton 
Caribbean desserts and Jamaican 
sodas, and order off a hand-let- 
tered sign to a staff of vaguely 
hippie-looking young people with 
rethickened drawls. You're stand- 
ing under a fake, dropped corru- 
gated-tin roof. On your left are 
framed color photographs of 
“real” Southern barbecue joints. 
On your right are a few feet of red 
linoleum counter amid the five 
stools that let me review the place 
as a restaurant. A tin pig roots at 
your feet; a tacky bust of Elvis 
shares the counter. Is this a restau- 
rant or a roadside museum? 

The food is definitely museum 
quality, in the sense that every 
item is a selected example of its 
type. The Memphis dry-rub ribs 
($7.50 for a nine-ounce plate; $9, 
half slab; $16.95, full slab) are the 
product of a curator’s search 
across the American South and 


"The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
spicy tastes and priced 


Where’s the beef 
DINING (and pork) in Cambridge? 


through three successive 
Memphis barbecue contests. Jake 
and Earl’s installed a custom- 
designed oven incorporating the 
convection principle to get the 
perfect, peppery, caramelized 
crust on these ribs that go into the 
oven dry-marinated in sugar, salt, 
and spices. Each sparerib has 
almost one-fifth of an inch of 
exquisite crust, with the meat 
inside tender, juicy, and just the 
right amount fatty. My only quib- 
ble was that the smoke flavor gets 
lost in the glaze. 

The sauces are on the side (or 
in bottles on the counter): a 
“sweet” that is a somewhat pep- 
pery, thinned ketchup, a “hot” 
that is a considerable-hot version 
of the classic American tomato- 
based sauce, and (counter only) 
Inner Beauty, which represents 
the East Coast Grill’s claim to the 
hottest sauce in North America, a 
mustard-yellow scorcher with a 
delicious curried-pepper under- 
tone. The platter brings a little 
wedge of watermelon, some ordi- 
nary cole slaw, and a cuplet of 
rather sweet baked beans, as well 
as white “soppin’ ” bread under 
the ribs. I'd also recommend a 
square of cornbread (75 cents). 

Jake and Earl’s also has out- 
standing North Carolina-style 
pulled-pork barbecue, smoked 
brisket, Jamaican jerked chicken 
(look out!), and an item called 
“trash ribs” ($3.95), which is the 
chine-end trimmings off the ribs 
and is even higher in crust con- 


tent than the Memphis ribs. 

If, on the other hand, smoke is 
the essence of barbecue for you, 
the place is the Porterhouse 
Café, an unabashedly Texan joint 
alongside a small bar. This is a 
new offshoot of the highly regard- 
ed Mexican Cuisine at Forest Café. 
The decor so far is some Texas- 
icon wood cut-outs — you know, 
armadillos and pigs and Ranger 
hats and catfish and rattlesnakes. 
On another sensory plane, how- 
ever, this place has incredibly 
superior background music con- 
sisting of bursts of old Chicago 
blues alternating with bursts of 
early country songs by, like, Roy 
Acuff and Hank Williams. 

The “down and dirty pork ribs” 
($8.95) are about eight to 10 with 
some char and some fat, but a 
dominant flavor of smoke. Under- 
neath are some superb homemade 
skin-on French fries, a brick of 
sweet cornbread, a salad of black- 
eyed peas and onions (“Texas 
caviar”), a few jalapefio slices, and 
a mini-cup of cole slaw. You 
wouldn't starve. Nor does the 
Porterhouse Café concede any- 
thing in the sauce department. 
The “mild” is a hotted-up version 
of the classic American barbecue 
sauce. The “hot” is an excellent 
burner. And on every table is a 
bottle of Mexico’s answer to that 
Inner Beauty, the champeen out 
of Mérida, El Yucateco red, made 
from the same blistering variety of 
chile pepper, and undiluted by 
Jamaican spices. (In Yucatan, the 
El Yucateco green salsa is the 
proof of machismo, but I think the 
red is actually hotter. It’s hard to 
test, because after you taste one of 
them...) 

Texas smoked barbecue usually 
works best with beef, but judging 
from my pulled-meat-plate special 
($9.50), this place hypersmokes. 
Thus I loved the chicken, which is 
usually quite difficult to smoke 
well, admired the brisket (a little 


",.. Strikes us as a small miracle. It 
is by far the best of the three Thai 
restaurants near HBS." 


é | 
vaiamGarcecr 


Siamese Kitchen 


DINNER 


Sun.—Thurs. 5:00-10:00 pm 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 


PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 


LUNCH 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 pm 


CALL FOR TAKE OUT 


45-1/2 Mt. Auburn St. ¢ Harvard Square e 354-1718 
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thin-sliced and underdone, possi- 
bly), and found the pulled pork to 
be overly creosoted — this hap- 
pens at home when I use too 
many chunks of green maple 
sapling. 

Porterhouse Café has red and 
green chili without tomatoes, bar- 
becue trays with tortillas for roll- 
ups, and the odd piece of grilled 
fish, but no desserts and no 
lunches. Look for the latter policy 
to change when summer and 
Porter Square construction end. 

The Cambridge Deli and 
Grill has a more familiar style of 
spareribs, neither dry-rubbed nor 
smoked but finished on a gas grill. 
Because they do them nicely and 
don’t charge too much, this place 
ought to provide good service for 
rib-o-holics, especially consider- 
ing that you can park nearby and 
that the marvelous little India 
Food and Spices store is almost 
next door. I slid in midafternoon 
for a side order of ribs ($4.99; 
plate, $6.50; bucket with 17 
pieces, $15). A young African- 
American staffer didn’t rush the 
ribs while catering to the burger- 
fries-and-milkshake needs of the 
after-school crowd. The place has 
five tables and six stools under a 
real tin ceiling, but the table 
condiments are squeeze bottles of 
ketchup and mustard. 

The grill chars these ribs (five 
big ones on the side order) in 
lines, which adds enough taste of 
the fire to make excellent ribs. 
The sauce is so standard- 
American it could have come out 
of one of the better stock bottles, 
but millions aren’t wrong, you 
know, spicy-ketchup barbecue 
sauce is good on ribs. They put 
the right kind of white bread 
(cheap, absorbent) underneath. 
Yes, Dorothy, we're still in 
Cambridge anymore. You can tell 
by the butcher-block tables. If you 
get sauce on your tuxedo, 
Keezer’s is just down the block. 0 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 


| type in its area. 


The date appearing at the 
end of each entry indicates 
the year and month of 


review. Price range is 


| rounded to the nearest dol- 


lar and is the range quoted 


| for entrees, unless followed 
| by “ac,” indicating a la 
| carte. Bear in mind some 
| menus change seasonally. 








HAR BORWATCH  YEARROUND 


On Pier 6 ® Shipyard Qtrs Marina ¢ 


os MA 02129 ¢ 242-1441 
A spectacular view & casual 
dining at affordable prices 
Free pier parking November - April 


132 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
267-6124 


@ Around the corner from Fenway Park @ 








Bed 


THE WOVEN HOSE CAFE 
A New England Bistro” 
One Kendall Square 
Open for lunch & dinner 
577-8444 


TE BLUE BUATH 


f 
Win 


178 Kneeland Street, Boston 617-338-4639 


FOR YOUR 
HEALTH 


277-9241 
48 Boylston St. (Rt.9) Brookline 





A Giardina 








RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Open daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5- 
9:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. Street- 
level access. $6-13. 

An unusually good Chinese restaurant 
for the suburbs despite the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin. Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of Bloomingdale's and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already extraterrestrial. (4/90) 
Crystal Restaurant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Sidewalk-level access. $4-13. 

A lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill”) eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is 
selling briskly, or I'm not responsible. 
(6/90) 
indian Glebe, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Open daily 
noon to 10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Sidewalk-level access. $6-9. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restau- 

rant in Central Square, but a good one: 
cheap even by Indian-restaurant standards, 
with good tandoori, a number of vegetarian 
curries, a variety of breads, fine fried appe- 
tizers, and excellent chutneys and pickles. 
Desserts, soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of 
our night were undistinguished. Informal 
and already popular with a young crowd. 
(2/90) 
Izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 
p.m. and on Sat.10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $3-6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 

somewhat bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 
Kareem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., 
Watertown (Cambridge line), 926-1867. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m., 
and Sun. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up three steps from sidewalk level. 
$5-7. 


Blot 


+ Improvisational Italian Cookery + 


Andover * Boston + Brookline 
Cambridge * Lexington + Wellesley 


We can cater your private house function 
Thursday and Friday - 5* - 8” 
198 Holland St., Somerville, MA 
625-6800 


Modern Caribbean Cuisine 
has arrived in Arlington! 
Seagrape Tree 
890 Mass. Ave., Arlington 


617-646-5999 
Open for dinner Tues.-Sat. 5:30-9:30 pm 
Parking in rear 


GOEMON 


JAPANESE NOODLE RESTAURANT 
| Kendall Square, Cambridge 


n7 a week 
617-577-9595 





THE CHARLES RESTAURANT 





“The best he secret in Beacon Hill 
is no longer a secret” 
75 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON, MA « 523-4477 









"The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
pow been y and priced so 
y.” 
Boston Globe 







Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 

homemade with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 
No atmosphere, but you may never lift your 
face from outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
medammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several vegetarian dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but a good opportunity to 
shop the Armenian specialty stores in the 
neighborhood. (2/90) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 
up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 

(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
rice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains. I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don't fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) 
79 Restaurant, 640 Washington 
St., Boston, 451-9772. Open daily 9 a.m.- 
10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up one 
full flight of stairs, no wheelchair access. $3- 
11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 

Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Vietnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau’s chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a 
Vietnamese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 
should. All of it good, but my nod to the 
Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in greater 
Chinatown. (3/90) 
Sfuzzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Street-level access to most 
tables via garage and elevator to mall; one 
full flight below street level from Boylston 
St. Free parking under the mall or valet 
parking, $3. $12-19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North 
Italian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 
ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and porta- 
bella mushrooms, grilled red snapper 
with lemon-caper vinaigrette, and 
even grilled anise cake. Super grilled 
bruschetta, lobster salad, and decent pasta, 
too. (3/90) 

Sharky’s Seafood Restaurant, | 
Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
Sun.- Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 


SHARKYS 
Seafood and Pasta 


Daily Luncheon Specials 
Open Til Midnight 


695-1229 





115% enor 


Entire Dinner Bill 
off 


i 
, withthisad | 
exp. on 8/31/90 
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1 Indian Delight 

Come let us serve you our fine 

Indian cuisine. 
* i 
Best in Area H 
Excellent Reviews I 
from all major publications 
| 
t 
5 
I 
! 


I 

i 

| 

: 

I 

I 

Luncheon specials, takeout, 
I and Glering 

. Mon-Sat 11:30-10:30 » Sun 5-10 
I 
L. 


483 Cambridge St. 
Allston, MA * 782-0021 


niche ata aei'nds ots wal chs ean oll 


"... Strikes us as a small mira- 
cle. It is by far the best of 
three Thai restaurants near 


HBS." 
The Harbus News 


Siam Garden 
Siamese Kitchen 
Sun,-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. FRE PARKING AT DINNER Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


LUNCH 


354-1718 
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Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access. Valet 
parking. Reservations accepted. $9-15. 

Sharky’s is a larger, slightly gentler ver- 
sion of the Village Catch, still at its best with 
fried calamari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, 
and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and 
tastes like it. The only sharks are in the 
aquarium at the entrance. Some people 
won't be happy until you can get fried 
squid on every streetcorner in greater 
Boston, and I am one of those people. 
(5/90) 
¥.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it’s mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don’t skip the soups. About eight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 
Zuma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10;30 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Wheelchair access via elevator 
only. 

The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novel salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don't graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 

out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppy salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring 
your favorite barbecue sauce from home. 
(10/89) 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 





jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 

Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 

back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything 
fancier, our critic found fault. Build your 
dinner around the brews. A loud setting 
with a pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. 
(7/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 
Hee-Deoe Barbeque, 835 Beacon St., 
Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427. Mon.-Sat. 
11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. One step up from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 

the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 
The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an 
interior heavily decorated with collectables 
and trivia, overframed. Late hours, which 
suits this food, and informal. Big enough to 
build its own in crowd, and I'm joining. 
(9/89) 
Peppercorn’s, 154 Prospect St., 
Cambridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m, (brunch). 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a two-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $5.50-10 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive burg- 
ers, marinated char-grilled beef tips, and an 
excellent seafood casserole (actually more 
of a mixed bake). (6/88) 


CHINESE 

Beijing I, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-mid- 
night. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 
(ac). 

Continued on page 12 
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Mon. ¢ Filet Mignon Night 
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Steak or Chichen 

Pasta Night 

Pasta Dimare, Lobster Alfredo, 
Chichen Primevera 


WED. ¢ 
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Fri. ° 


Prime Rib Night 
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Lobster Night 

Served with corn on the cob 
Surf or Turf Night 
1202 NY or Broiled Swordfish 
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All entrees served with salad, 
Dinner served till 


tato, and vegetable 
I p.m. 


166 Canal Street © Boston, MA © 720-4455 
(Across from the Boston Garden) 
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Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau‘s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don’t order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren’t arty, 
right? (9/89) 
Hong Keng Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau’s chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 
House of 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 

with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. You'll be happy with the standards 
as well as some specialties such as king- 
crab egg rolls and small steamed pork pas- 
tries on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum 
lunch menu. (3/89) 
Neble Heuse, 1306 Beacon St., 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “Some dishes 

are Outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” 
Recommended: deep-fried calamari, 
General Gau’'s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and any- 
thing moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwan Cwisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Access up a one-inch bump from 
sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 





Modest storefront with some of the best 

Northern Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 
Royal india, 1215 Comm Ave, Alliston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, 
generous, and inexpensive. Don't miss 
the Moglai murgh (chicken and mush- 
rooms) and watch for blackboard specials. 
(10/89) 


Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavine, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482- 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
ria looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can't much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 


Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking (Medici’s). $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 
Batey Taine, 279A Broadway, 
Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class sur- 
roundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild but 
rich-flavored Creole soup, stewed conch, 
goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vows, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 

Les Palmas, 162 Park St. (comer of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 
Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. $5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 


LUXURY 
Giennino’s, Charles Sq., Cambridge, 
576-0605. Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 
10 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50- 
24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel pres- 
sured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 


thrills without the pressure. Have fancy 
soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 
roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified. Enticing 
array of desserts. (11/88) 

Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston, 523- 
1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations only). 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 

lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren’t 
pepper and smoke where it's really at?” 
(8/89) 
Merton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., Boston, 
426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m:, and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
'5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16- 
24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 

because it is so novel and large spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch 
$3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
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the holdover “blackbird sandwich” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, 
along with the overheard conversations. 
(8/89) 

Behe, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488, Mon.-Sun, 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
bralée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Perk, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 
yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up. (8/88) 
Tijvana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 

largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they're a trip. 
(8/89) 
224 Beston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that accompanies 
the fish cakes. This one is a check-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 
Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
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11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston’s third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 4:30- 
10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge ethnic 
community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork trim- 
He Cheap, too. (5/88) 

ff, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
| Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 

cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
| Of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
| pop, you can afford to experiment. 
(5/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a 
sit-down restaurant romantic enough for 
dates on a budget. Superb appetizers, and 
three kinds of homemade noodles with a 
variety of toppings. I loved all the noodles 
and recommend fried tofu squares (abura 
age) as a sleeper topping. Green-tea ice 
| cream more controversial. If it seems exot- 

ic, just order tempura and you've got fine 
| fried food in a real restaurant at fast-food 
prices. Noodles are Japan’s most popular 
fast food. (7/89) 
| Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. nogn-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the jun- 

| gol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red pep- 
per. (12/88) 
| Phe Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
| three steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 
Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
| or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
| Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 














like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, 
clean place serving food like mama used 
to make, if your mama was Vietnamese. 
(9/89) 

Sushi Nageya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
Me :30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5- 


Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tekye, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troykea, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yameasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, 
DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Reliably 
good without showing off, and already 
crowded with Boston's wide variety of 
Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


SEAFOOD 

Boston Lobster House, 256 
Commercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 :30 a.m.-2:30 p.p.m. and 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up one step. 
$14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lob- 
ster cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood 
dishes, a few meat entrees, and a lengthy 
wine list. The owners and chefs are 


Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very reason- 
able for the quality of ingredients and the 
atmosphere. A lot of romance for the money 
and a terrific new answer to “Where do I go 
for a good lobster?” (9/88) 

Besten Sell Left, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. 
$5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


ASIAN 
Bangkek Bistre, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticat- 
ed as the very best Thai places. A few nov- 
elties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Pho Hiéa Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a,m.-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-mid- 
night. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup, and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Singha Howse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you have had a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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t's a credit to Boston’s North End natives that the subject of this 
] week's Five & Dine has not been run out of town. Wedged in 

among the scores of Italian restaurants that line Hanover Street 
is China House. You may feel a little ashamed bypassing the fine 
cuisine of pastaville to get some egg rolls, but do it anyway. China 
House, which serves only take-out, is a convenient, cheap, and sat- 
isfying way to get a quick Chinese meal. 

The food here is basic Chinese fare. But unless you're a particu- 
larly sophisticated connoisseur, you'll find China House's offerings 
delicious. The portions are generous despite the inexpensive 
prices ($3.65 to $6.40 for the regular-size portions). Unless you're 
really famished, you probably won't be able to finish an entire 
dish. Entrees run the gamut from chop suey to egg foo yung to 
curry. With one exception, all the dishes we tried were very good. 

The shrimp lo mein ($5.45) boasted tender, flavorful noodles to 
complement a generous portion of shrimp. As with similar noodle 
dinners, lightly steamed vegetables round out the dish and seem to 
have been added with care, not just heaped on to fill out the plate 
(actually, box — remember, this is take-out only). 

Most China House dishes are very mild but the menu does 
include four spicier Szechuan meals. Szechuan beef ($5.50) was 
quite hot; though the meat itself was bland, the vegetables (partic- 
ularly the peppers) and a smattering of peanuts made the dish 
worthwhile. 

The best we tried was the moo shi pork ($5.15). A reliable 
Chinese dish for Americans who think the world’s only Canton is 
in Ohio, the moo shi pork at China House was better than average. 
The pork strips and sauce worked perfectly together; and vegeta- 
bles, with mushrooms leading the way, again complemented the 
dish. 

The only bad review goes to the sweet-and-sour chicken ($5). 
The sweet-and-sour sauce reminded us of corn syrup, and the 
chicken was tasteless and artificial. 

China House, located at 331 Hanover Street, at the corner of 
Prince Street, is open Sunday through Thursday from 4 p.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Friday and Saturday from 4 p.m. to midnight. Call 
523-4434. 

— Mark Smoyer 
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#713 
Jeepers! 
THE 


PUZZLE aoe 


What is the smallest number of cars and trucks one must 
move to get the black car out of the lot? We'd like you to list 
the number of each vehicle moved, in order, on the line 
below the puzzle. Then write the total number of vehicles 
in the box provided. 

No turns are allowed. Every move, including those 
involving the same vehicle more than once, counts. And be 
sure you count your last move (out of the lot) in your final 


figure. 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #713, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, July 6. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 


have a lottery. 
4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 


page. 
Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #711 


Here is the solution to “Board _ T-shirts to the following: 


1) Paula Warniment, 
Brockton 

2) Robin Ault, Newtonville 
3) Steve Sweeting, Allston 
4) Joel Goodstein, 
Cambridge 

5) Monique Hahn, Medway 
6) Bill Carey, Somerville 
7) Doug Greve, Brookline 
8) John J. Walsh, Dover 

9) Steve W. Medeiros, 
Boston 

10) Stephen K. Walker, 


Quincy 





COPYING 
© High speed, high quality copying 
© 9900 and Kodak copies 
¢ Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 
© GBC and Velo binding 
© 7 days a week, while you wait. 


FAX SERVICE 
¢ Send and receive worldwide 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 
(opposite Prudential) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturaay 8:30-6 

601 Boylston Street 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 
Saturday 8:30-5 


BROOKLINE 
1295 Beacon Street 
(Coolidge Corner) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


267-7448 





731-6775 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 


Newsletters, manuals, pamphiets, 
envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms 

© Typesetting 

© Photostats 

© Folding, collating, cutting, binding 

e Instant offset printing 


COLOR LASER 
COPIES 


Canon color laser copies to 
11 in. x 17 in. 

© Color laser overhead transparencies 
to 8b x 11 

© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and 
transparencies 

From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 
3-D objects 


———— “CALL THE COPS” 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


260 Washington Street (near School St.) 
Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 

85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 

13 Congress Street (near State St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
230 Congress Street (at High Street) 
101 Summer Street (near High St.) 
One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
One international Place 
Monday-Friday 8-6 


CHESTNUT HILL 

Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
(opposite Star Market) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


367-3370 


451-0233 
367-2738 


451-1566 
350-7084 
227-3164 
451-1590 


330-8880 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 


Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
© Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© While you wait service 
Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 
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If you're an actor 
looking for that big 
break, look no further 
than the Boston 
Phoenx Music and the 
Arts Classifieds. 


We have the most 
comprehensive listing 
of auditions of any 
paper in Boston. And 
if you're monologue 
needs some work, we 
list plenty of acting 
workshops! 


267-1234 
536-9390 


EXT 280 


DISPLAY ADS 





Whirlpool Room Air Conditioner 
Model ACO052xXT 

¢ 5,000 BTU/Hr. Cooling Capacity 
¢ INSTA-MOUNT™ Easy Installation 
e 115 Volt Fast Plug-in Operation 
e 2-Speed Fan ¢ Fan Only Setting 
e 2-way Air Direction « Adjustable 
Thermostat ¢ COMFORT GUARD® 
Control ¢ All-weather Cabinet 





| 


| %® Price optional with each dealer 





SEE Your Participating Whirlpool Dealer — 


isa eames | 











Whirlpool Quiet Miser” Room 
Air Conditioner Model ACQ062XW 


¢ 6,000 BIU/Hr. Cooling Capacity 

e 9.0 Energy Efficiency Rating 

¢ Concealed Control Panel 

e 3-Speed Fan ¢ 2-way Air Direction 
e Fan Only Setting ¢ Adjustable 
Thermostat ¢ Exhaust Control 

¢ COMFORT GUARD® Control 

e All-weather Cabinet 


bi UI ry 


Whirlpool Room Air Conditioner 

Model ACO752xXT i 
¢ 7,500 BTU/Hr. Cooling Capacity 

¢ INSTA-MOUNT™ Easy Installation 

e 115 Volt Fast Plug-In Operation 

e 3-Speed Fan ¢ Fan Only Setting 

e 2-way Air Direction ¢ Adjustable 

Thermostat ¢ COMFORT GUARD® 

Control ¢ Exhaust Control 

e All-weather Cabinet 

























APPLIANCES 
















BayBank Interest Checking with Money Market Savings. 


The checking 
account that makes 


more dollars and 











SCniSC. 








your money to work for you. 

MB EARN GREAT RATES. Our best rate on your 

YD , Money Market Savings. And interest on checking, too 
KEEP ONE LOW MINIMUM BALANCE. With $2,500 in your er 

Market Savings there are no normal monthly service 

charges on both accounts. 

Mi MAKE TWO ACCOUNTS AS CONVENIENT 

AS ONE. Easy transfers between accounts, 

unlimited check-writing and a consoli- 

dated statement. — 

MB GET THE BAYBANK CARD. The unmatched S ny 

convenience of the one and only BayBank Card. : 

To open your BayBank Interest Checking 
Account, stop by the BayBank office nearest 
you today. 


0/*| _ BayBank Interest Checking® with companion 
720)" Money Market Savings is the smart way to put 


0) Market amie 





NOBODY DOES IT BETTER™ 


24-HOUR CUSTOMER SERVICE CENTERS AND BAYBANK TELEPHONE BANKING: BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, 
BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800 (In Massachusetts only), BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510 


* Annual rate, compounded monthly. Rate available in Massachusetts only and is in effect through June 11. Rate is subject to change weekly. Personal accounts only. Members FDIC. 
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HOLIDAY RUN FOR ALTMAN’S NASHVILLE 
BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


C, Frank, and a real Mother 


u Paul D. Lehrman 
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FILM. Bill Cosby plays a family 
man turned into a spirit in 
Ghost Dad (Copley Place, 
Beacon Hill, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs). Sandra Bernhard stars 
in Without You I’m Nothing 
(Nickelodeon), a film version of 
her one-woman show. And War 
Requiem (ICA), Derek Jarman’s 
film of the Benjamin Britten 
musica] oratorio, opens. 
MUSIC. Formed to play this 
summer’s festival circuit 
domestically and abroad, saxist- 
composer. Wayne Shorter’s 
new quintet is an all-star jazz 
ensemble featuring guitarist 
Larry Coryell, bassist Stacey 
Wormworth (who plays with 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to.get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don't say we didn't warn 
you. 








Les Misérables, through June 30 at the 
Shubert Theatre: call 426-4520. 

Reggae Sunspiash, with Burning Spear, 
Freddie McGregor, Marcia Griffiths, 
Shinehead, and others, July 1 at Great 
Woods: call Ticketmaster at 931-2000. 

Tracy Chapman, July 2 at Tanglewood: call 
(413) 637-1940. 

Soli Espri, featuring D'Anna Fortunato, 
David Witten, and Chester Breznik, July 8 as 
part of the Castle Hill Festival, Ipswich: call 
(508) 356-4351. 

Paul Taylor Dance Company, July 10 
through 14 at Jacob's Pillow's Ted Shawn 
Theatre: call (413) 243-0745. 

L’Esquisse, July 10 through 14 at Jacob's 
Pillow's Studio/Theatre: call (413) 243-0745. 
Happy Mondays, July 14 at AXIS: call 931- 
2000. 

Folktree’s Bluegrass Heaven Festival with 
Doc Watson, Bill Monroe, the Seldom 
Scene, David Bromberg, and John 
Hartford, July 15 at the DeCordova 
Museum: call 641-1010. 

David Bowie, July 21 at Sullivan Stadium, 
Foxboro: call 720-3434. 

Bob Newhart, July 28 at South Shore Music 
Circus: call 383-1400. 

Ben & Jerry's Newport Folk Festival, fea- 
turing Joan Baez, Luka Bloom, Indigo 
Girls, Greg Brown, Christine Lavin, Sweet 
Honey in the Rock, and the Subdudes 
(August 11); and Ry Cooder and David 
Lindley, Michelle Shocked, Richard 
Thompson, Flaco Jimenez, the Roches, 
the Wild Magnolias, Ashley Cleveland, 
and the Rebirth Jazz Band (August 12), at 
Fort Adams State Park, Newport, Rhode 
Island: call Ticketmaster at 931-2000. 

JVC Jazz Festival, featuring Wynton 
Marsalis, Jon Faddis, Miles Davis, B.B. 
King, George Benson, McCoy Tyner, and 
others, August 17 through 19 in Newport, 
Rhode Island: call (401) 847-3700 for com- 
plete schedule information. 

“Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect 
Moment,” at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, August 1 through October 4: call 720- 
3434, 
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rock star Sting), keyboardist Jim 
Beard, and drummer Ron 
Burrage. But you don’t have to 
brave the elements to see them 
in the Charles Ballroom of the 
Charles Hotel in Harvard 
Square, where they'll play at 
7:30 and 10 p.m. Call 876-7777. 

Last year Shirley Lewis 
emerged from the Battle of the 
Blues Bands as our own queen 
of the genre. Tonight, this year’s 
annual event continues at 
Harpers Ferry in Allston, pitting 
the Sliders, Black River 
Snakes, Easy Ray & the 
Bluesmen, and the Rick 
Russel Band in a shot at the 
semifinals. The contest 
continues nightly (breaking for 
Lonnie Mack’s performance on 
Tuesday) and we'll find out 
which band really have their 
mojo workin’ on Thursday. The 
club is located at 158 Brighton 
Avenue; call 254-9743. 
THEATER. Happy Days, 
Samuel Beckett’s classic 
absurdist comedy about a 
woman who’s up to her neck in 
dirt, is the next offering at the 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 
East Main Street, Gloucester. 
Paula Plum reprises the role she 
played memorably at the Back 
Alley last summer; Patrick 
Swanson directs. Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $12 to $18. 
Call (508) 281-4099. 


sO 


THEATER. Well, tonight’s your 
last chance — as they say in 
Forbidden Broadway — “to get 
in and watch the people spin.” 
Les Misérables will soon be 
but a memory to Bostonians. 
See it at 2 and 8 p.m. at the 
Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont 
Street, Boston. Tickets are $25 to 
$50; $16 for students. Call 426- 
4520. 

MUSIC. There’s a buzz on 
about Mojaka, a rock power 
trio with female vocalist who are 
rapidly working their way up to 
headliner status in area clubs. 
Hear the hum yourself at 
Grover’s in Beverly tonight, 
where the band top the bill. Call 
(508) 927-7121. 


I 
|SUNDAY 


ART. Six years ago, the 
DeCordova Museum initiated a 
series of small, one-person 
shows entitled “New Work/New 
England.” Realizing it would 
take years to show all the artists 
it wanted to, the museum 
decided to expand the series. 
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FRIDAY: Richard Colton (in photo), and Amy Spencer, directors of the dance 
program at Concord Academy and former members of the Twyla Tharp Dance 
Company, present an informal showing of their works as the kickoff event in 
the Harvard Summer Dance Center Performance Series. Theatergoers may 
recall the duo’s most recent stint — Colton and Spencer just choreographed 
Trinity Repertory Company’s production of On the Town. It’s happening at 
Harvard’s Freshman Union Studio Theater; call 495-5535 or 495-5905. 
(Tomorrow the Marcus Schulkind Dance Company performs, informally, at 
the same place.) 
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FRIDAY: Country singer-song- 
writer Tom Russell writes quiet, 
emotionally scorching numbers 
about regular folks living in regu- 
lar circumstances — detailed, 
intriguing stories of happiness 
and hardship — and sings them 
in a warm, burnished voice that’s 
all the more soothing for its 
rough edges. He plays Johnny, D's 
in Somerville tonight, h ‘following. HH .. 
the issue of his new self-released 
album Poor Man’s Dream. Go 
early, because Russell’s opening 
for singer Kelly Willis. Call 776- 
9667. 








SATURDAY: Johnny Clegg & Savuka are a special band, born from the strife 
of South Africa and dedicated to enlarging the brotherhood of man. Their 
music and their aesthetic are an eclectic blend of rock, folk, and Zulu influ- 
ences. After performing at last weekend’s Mandela rally on the Esplanade, 
Clegg & Savuka are the subject of a documentary featuring interviews and per- 
formances premiering on the VH-1 channel at 4 p.m. 
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And thus, last summer’s “10 
Artists/10 Visions” show 
inaugurated an annual feature: 
one show, a stew of ideas. This 
year’s exhibit, “8 Artists/8 
Visions: 1990,” may lessen the 
scope by two people, but 
nevertheless the diversity of the 
earlier show is bound to be 
replicated — painting, 
sculpture, photography, 
furniture, and wall drawings by 
Paul Bowen, Aaron Fink, 
Michael Hachey, Aida Laleian, 
James Martindale, Rosie Rizzi, 
Stephen Whittlesey, and Helen 
Miranda Wilson are included. 
The show opens today, with a 
reception from 4 to 6 p.m. The 
museum is located on Sandy 
Pond Road, Lincoln; call 259- 
8355. (If you arrive early 
enough, there’s a free 
symposium, “ARTWORKING: 
Rethinking the Role of the Artist 
in the 90s,” taking place from 1 
to 4 p.m. Speakers are Mierle 
Laderman Ukeles, artist-in- 
residence for the New York City 
Department of Sanitation, Jock 
Reynolds, director of Andover’s 
Addison Gallery of American 
Art, and Pamela Worden, 
president and chief executive 
officer of UrbanArts, Inc., in 
Boston.) 

MUSIC. Jazz vocalist Jay 
Clayton is as comfortable 
pushing the envelope as she is 
hugging more traditional styles, 
which makes for performances 
that range from the lulling to the 
dramatic. The singer, who has 
worked with Steve Reich, Muhal 
Richard Abrams, Gary Peacock, 
and John Cage, appears with the 


Andrew DiAngelo Quartet at the 
Middle East Café in Cambridge 
for shows at 7:45 and 10:45 p.m. 
Call 354-8238. 

Augmenting its annual Fourth 
of July celebration, the Boston 
Pops Esplanade Orchestra 
today launches a week-long 
series of free concerts at the 
Hatch Shell. Each night (except 
Thursday) through Saturday, 
the songs begin at 8 p.m.; 
tonight and tomorrow night 
associate conductor laureate 
Harry Ellis Dickson leads the 
ensemble in such faves as the 
Blue Danube Waltz, the march 
from Aida, parts of My Fair 
Lady, and music of Andrew 
Lloyd Webber and Richard 
Rodgers. Call 266-1492 for more 
information. 

FORK IT OVER, PLEEZ. A 
couple of months ago the House 
of Borax staged Joe Orton’s The 
Ruffian on the Stair, replete 
with fishbowls, furniture, and 
glass flying across the stage. If 
you saw it, smelled the burning 
pork chop, and watched the guy 
pee on the wall and would like 
to partake of future Borax 
shenanigans, the unpredictable 
theater group is here to humbly 
request your alms. “House of 
Borax Begs for It!, An 
Evening of Comedy and 
Music” features a few 
appropriately anarchic local 
yokels: Gigolo Aunts, Joe, 
Chloe, Hellcats from Outer 
Space, and Two Dunces. It’s 
happening at Bunratty’s, 186 
Harvard Avenue, Allston. 
Admission is $5; call 482-1176 or 
254-9820. 





THE WEEK 
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THEATER. Yet another reason 
why you should load up your 
gas tank, take a deep breath, 
and set out to help clog Route 6: 
the wonderful Julie Harris 
comes to the Cape Playhouse 
for a two-week run of Driving 
Miss Daisy, Alfred Uhry’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning play 
about an irascible Jewish lady 
and the symbiotic relationship 
she shares with her black 
chauffeur. The playhouse — 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


America’s oldest summer theater 
— is located in Dennis, on 
Route 6A. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m., 
and tickets are $10 to $22; call 
(508) 385-3911. 
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FILM. “I am not an animal!” 
notes middleweight boxer Jake 
LaMotta at an especially dismal 
nadir in his career as chronicled 
by Martin Scorsese’s Raging 
Bull (1980). And by that point in 
this brutal, no-holds-barred bio- 
Continued on page 4 
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SUNDAY: Gloucester Stage Company is throwing a Beckett blowout these 
days — not only is Paula Plum reprising her much-praised production of 
Happy Days, but Irish actor Chris O’Neill (that stressed-out guy in the photo) 
will be at the GSC for the next five Sundays, presenting Endwords, a one-man 
“concert” based on. the works of Beckett. Last month O’Neill starred in the 
work at New York's Irish Repertory Theatre; after this run the show moves 
back to NYC for a commercial run. It’s in repertory with Happy Days and 
Dickens’s Hard Times (opening June 29). Call (508) 281-4099. 
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TUESDAY: Now that the Marxist 
revolution is over, it might be 
worth seeing the film that was its 
greatest advertisement. Sergei 
Eisenstein was commissioned by 
the fledgling Soviet government to 
commemorate the failed proto- 
revolt of 1905. His Potemkin 
(1925) might not have changed 
the world’s politics, but it did rev- 
olutionize the way films would be 
made. An ideologically loaded 
account of a mutiny aboard a 
czarist dreadnought, its innovative 
montage techniques, best demon- 
strated in the famed Odessa Steps 
sequence, are now the common 
practice of television commer- 
cials. At the Harvard Film Archive. 
Call 495-4700. 
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Continued from page 3 

pic, you will have been 
battered into believing that he 
is indeed human, all too 


human. Selected the best film of 


the decade in a national poll of 
film critics, Raging Bull plunges 
without judgment or appeal 
into the depths of human 
nature. Yet Robert De Niro’s 


| Oscar-winning performance 


ensures that you never lose 
touch with the wounded 
humanity beneath the brutish 
surface. It’s screening at 
Arlington’s Regent Theatre with 
Robert Altman’s masterpiece, 
Nashville (1975). Call 643-1198. 


MUSIC. Hoist those star-and- 
bar-riddled scraps of cloth, but 
leave off the lighter fluid. Or 
else. Anyway, be sure to arrive 
early for tonight’s Boston Pops 
Esplanade Orchestra 
celebration at the Hatch Shell. 
Concert starts at 8 p.m. as John 
Williams introduces to the world 


a “musical fanfare” he wrote to 
mark the 500th anniversary of 


| Christopher Columbus's 


momentous voyage. Williams 
has asked Cynthia Weil and 
Barry Mann to compose 
“Celebrate America,” a new song 
to be performed by Dan Hill. 
Many other patriotic odes will 
be also be presented, including 
the Cowboys Overture, the Star- 
Spangled Banner, and, of 
course, Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
Overture. Accompanying the 
strains of the latter will be the 
usual fusillade of fireworks, 
cannon blasts, and bells. Call 
266-1492. (If you can’t make it to 
Boston, the goings-on will be 
televised on Channel 5.) 


be | 
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THEATER. The British 
Parliament is overrun with an 
assortment of prank-prone 
fairies in Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
Iolantbe, at the Publick Theatre 
through July 29. The classic 
musical tails the title sprite and 
her accomplices as they try to 
end the nobility’s “cherished 
rights” of pursuing the wards of 
the Lord Chancellor. Curtain 





| goes up at 8 p.m. at Christian A. 


Herter Park, Soldiers Field Road, 
Boston. Tickets are $11 to $15. 
Call 720-1007. 

Billy Bishop Goes to War, 
the one-man show centered 
around WW2’s top flying ace, 
opens tonight at the 
Performance Place, presented 
by Mass Bay Theatre Company. 
New York actor Bob Knapp 
(seen locally in a slew of 
Huntington Theatre 
productions) portrays the 
unprosperous Royal Military 
College student who eventually 
receives Britain’s three highest 
medals from the king. Curtain 
goes up at 8 p.m. at 277 
Broadway, Somerville. Tickets 
are $8. Call 625-1300. 

Paul and Elizabeth live in an 
enchanted house with dancing 
bears and soothsayers. Paul 
spends too much time diddling 
with his magic radio. He moves 
his laboratory into their home so 
he can be closer to Elizabeth, 
but a flirtatious female makes 
Paul mad and he winds up 
smashing the radio. Surprisingly 
enough, its music continues and 
Paul “realizes it’s been the music 
of his wife’s love all along.” 
That’s how Obie-winning 
playwright and director Richard 
Foreman sums up Love and 
Science, a work-in-progress by 
him and composer Stanley 
Silverman. It’s presented by the 


| Music-Theatre Group at Citizens 


| Hall, Stockbridge. Curtain is at 
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8:30 p.m., and tickets are $15 to 
$20. Call (413) 298-3400. 

It’s time for the Playwrights’ 
Platform Festival of One- 
Acts, that annual showing of 
short new works by Boston-area 
playwrights. Things get 
underway tonight at 8 p.m. with 
Miss Rheingold, by Carol E. 
Hantman, about the chance 
encounter between a middle- 
aged man and the beauty queen 
who dumped him; and 
Greentrees, by Tom Glauner, a 
comedy about mental health, 
mental illness, and knowing the 
difference. It’s happening at 
Lesley College’s Welsh 
Auditorium, Cambridge. Tickets 
are $7; $15 for the whole series. 
Call 254-9077. (Tomorrow, John 
O’Brien’s Poor Little Lambs, 
about loneliness; Barry 
Brodsky’s King Street Mix-up, in 
which the Welfare Department 
upsets its workers by attempting 
mandatory drug testing; and 
Werner Treischmann’s Now for 
a Limited Time.) 

FILM. “Dead Actresses Society: 
A Farewell to Six of 
Hollywood's Legendary Ladies” 
continues tonight, presented by 
the Harvard Center for Literary 
and Cultural Studies. First up on 
the bill is Paulette Goddard in 
The Diary of a 
Chambermaid (1946), Jean 
Renoir’s melodrama about an 
outspoken maid (Goddard) 
who falls in love with her 
employer (Hurd Hatfield). It 
also stars Burgess Meredith 
(who wrote the screenplay, 
from the novel by Mirabeau) 
and Judith Anderson. Second, 
but certainly not secondary, is 
Greta Garbo in Queen 
Christina (1933), as a Swedish 
queen who must choose 
between the throne and the 
lover John Gilbert) she met 
while posing — for her own 
amusement and curiosity — as 
an ordinary citizen. This one’s 
stagy at times, but it’s also 
luminous and romantic. Films 
screen on the CLCS grounds, at 
61 Kirkland Street, Cambridge. 
Presenters encourage you to 
bring a blanket or lawn chairs, 
since no seating will be 
available. If it rains, the movies 
will be shown inside the CLCS. 
Admission is $3, and the time of 
the film screening hinges on the 
setting of the sun (about 8:30) 


| Call 495-4700. 
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FRIDAY 


FILM. The land that gave us 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez and 
“magic realism” has in recent 
years sought to expand its 
creative claim from literature to 
film. Stylistically exuberant but 
politically hard-edged, 
Colombian cinema is currently 
being showcased in an ongoing 
series at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. The Law of the Jungle 
by Patricia Castano and Adelaide 
Trujillo is a surreal and minatory 
portrait of poverty and 
persistence. Playing with it is A 
Man of Principle, a stark 
chronicle, based on a true story, 
of a cold-blooded political 
murder and its poisonous effect 
on a microcosmic community. 
Call 267-9300, extension 306. 
MUSIC, The Jazz Haute Café 
in Beverly continues its strong 
weekend booking policy with 
local saxophone prodigy 
Christopher Hollyday and his 
band. Hollyday opened the 
Great Woods Jazz & Blues 
Festival last weekend. His shows 
tonight and tomorrow are at 9 
and 11 p.m. The club is located 
at 148 Rantoul Street; call (508) 
922-2206. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted 
Drozdowski, Peter Keough, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 
week.) 
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TUESDAY: 0 Vertigo Danse — the title of Ginette Laurin’s six-year-old 
Montreal dance troupe speaks volumes. A former gymnast, Laurin chore- 
ographs taut, acrobatic works for her eight-member company. And you can see 
their latest work, Train d’Enfer (Broken Wings), at Jacob’s Pillow’s just-opened 
Studio/Theatre, through Saturday. Set in a bustling train station, the work is 
said to “make the everyday a journey into the fantastic.” The piece just pre- 
miered at the Northern Telecom 1990 Canada Dance Festival. Call (413) 243- 
0745. 
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WEDNESDAY: Guitarist Julio Costa writes and performs music fusing con- 
temporary jazz with the more traditional sounds of his native Brazil. Beginning 
at 9 p.m., the local composer and Berklee instructor begins a series of 
Wednesday-night performances downstairs at Ryles Jazz Club in Inman Square. 
His quintet also features a guest performer tonight, local guitarist Jim Kelly, 
who’s occasionally turned up on area stages as blues-guitar ace Duke 
Robillard’s sparring partner. Call 876-9330. 

















FUTURE 
PERFECT 


Self-described humorist-journalist-sportswriter-poet- 
performer-lecturer-dramatist Roy Blount Jr. speaks at 
Harvard on July 10 as part of the “Tuesdays in July” 


speaker series. It ought to be an engaging evening, 
Blount being the author of the boffo book First Hubby 


and all. He’s also an editor at the Atlantic and has been 
a columnist for Esquire and the New York Times, 
among other venerable publications. It’s happening at 
the Institute of Politics’ ARCO Forum of Public Affairs at 
the John F. Kennedy School of Government. Call 495- 
1380. 





The Mostly Mozart Festival Orchestra, which calls New 
York’s Avery Fisher Hall home, is a summer ensemble 
that goes down easy, having built its burgeoning reputa- 
tion with its programs of, well, mostly Mozart. The 
orchestra makes its New England debut at Great Woods 
July 7 and 8. And the first performance finds Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski conducting a program of Haydn, Pleyel, 
and, yes, Mozart (Eine kleine Nacbtmusik and Symphony 
No. 34), featuring cellist Matt Haimovitz and renowned 
flutist Jean-Pierre Rampal. The next day Gerard Schwarz 
(in photo) conducts a program of Mendelssohn and 
Mozart, featuring pianist Alicia de Larrocha and violinist 
Joshua Bell. Call the Great Woods Symphony Line at 
(508) 339-3333, or Ticketmaster at 931-2000. 
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“Over, Under, Sideways, Down” is an old 
Yardbirds rave-up; it’s also the name of a show 
on view July 10 through August 18 at the 
Artists Foundation. Seven artists working in 
the media arts are represented, each of whom 
meshes sculpture, found objects, and video 
images in pieces ranging from installations to 
videotapes displayed on a single monitor. Call 
227-2787. (In photo: Genevieve Erin Gaiser’s 
Project-object.) 








NEXT WEEKEND 


Baaba Maal Mie a oo 


Maal first worked with a traditional group, mastering the 
difficult polyrhythms and the high, clear, ultimately blue vocal 





team of singers, players, and dancers to the Channel, only a audience, he formed Dande Lenol, and his star has been rising 
small crowd witnessed their exquisite show. Poor publicity ever since. In his songs, Maal champions tough issues, bravely 
and low name recognition militated against them. But this year, challenging his people’s deeply held values and attitudes, 
Maal returns just as his third international decrying the..class system, and even 
release, Taara (Syllart), hits record stores, warning of the dangers of traditional 


L ast year, when Senegal’s Baaba Maal brought his crack stylings of Mandingo music. In 1985, determined to reach a larger | 


and hot on the heels of raves in the 
international press as well as a spotlight 
program on NPR’s Afropop Worldwide. To 
anyone who saw last year’s Channel set, 
Maal’s recent success is no surprise. With 
his band Dande Lenol (“Voice of the 
Race”), Maal delivers one of the most 
electrifying performances in African pop. 
Maal has traced an unusual path to 
stardom in his native Senegal. Unlike his 
internationally acclaimed forerunners 
Youssou N’Dour and Toure Kunda, he 
does not come from a family of griots, the 
traditional inheritors and purveyors of 
music and history in Mandingo societies. 
Born to the nomadic Toucouleur people of 
northeastern Senegal, Maal went on to 





African abortions. 

An intriguing blend of venerable roots 
and steely modernity pervades Maal’s 
work. Those who know his fabulous 1989 
release: Djam Leelii (Rogue) — a rare 
acoustic concert with Mansour Seck — will 
be surprised by Dande Lenol’s music, 
which is altogether more elaborate and 
fiery. Maal’s pop constructions center 
around the tiny but unbelievably versatile 
tama, or talking drum. He manages to mix 
in reggae, funk, and rock without 
compromising his traditional rhythms and 
melodic ideas. The band’s coup de grace is 
their dancing. Words can’t describe the deft 
gyrations that the lanky Maal and even 
lankier “animation” man Amadou Ndiaye 
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Series at 
Merrimack 
Rep 


The fruits of budding New 
England dramatists can be 
sampled as the Merrimack. ¢ 
Repertory Theatre hosts its 
second annual New Play Series of 
staged readings, on four 
consecutive Monday nights, 
beginning July 16. Never before 
presented to a public audience, 
the four pieces were chosen from 
more than 200 submissions. 
Following each reading there will 
be a panel discussion with the 
playwright and four New England 
theater professionals. 

Julia Steiny’s Sunset 
Development, which bills itself as 
“a biting commentary on 
business, ecological destruction, 
and the inner search to cultivate 
one’s own garden,” kicks off the 
series. Steiny won an LA Drama 
Critics Award for best director in 
1977, and her plays have 
included The Proposal and The 
Kitchen Crew, which was 
produced at the Alias Stage in 
Providence. 

David Chacko’s Winter's Coast 
follows, on July 23. Chacko’s first 
play, it’s a mystery about “slavery, 
property, and murder at sea.” 
Chacko has written five novels: 
The Black Chamber, Brick Alley, 
Gage, Price, and White Gamma. 

Next in line is P.J. Barry’s Down 
by the Ocean, which chronicles 
the plight of four elderly men 
married to a quartet of sisters. It’s 
a 14-year odyssey that leads the 
group to realize “there is a lot 
they really don’t know about 
each other and themselves.” Five 
years ago, Barry’s Octette Bridge 
Club was produced on Broadway 
and at the Festival of New 
American Plays at the Actors 
Theatre of Louisville. He’s also 
written several Off Broadway 
shows, including The Kiss of Life, 
The Love Man’s Gone Away, She 
Played Good Piano, and 
Heritage. Down by the Ocean hits 
the stage July 30. : 

David Lawton’s Makin’ Bacon 
closes out the series, on August 6. 
This one’s “a realistic and often 
graphic depiction of the dreams 
and violence of urban life.” 
Makin’ Bacon is Lawton’s first full 
play, following several one-acts. 
His résumé includes acting stints 
with the Huntington Theatre 
Company and the Camden 
Shakespeare Company. He’s also 
performed in the Berkshire 
Theatre Festival. 

Merrimack Repertory Theatre is 
located at 50 East Merrimack 
Street, Loweil. Curtain time is 7 
p.m., and tickets are $3. No 
tickets will be sold in advance. 





study law, and then music at conservatories in Dakar and Paris. pull off on stage. 
He returned to Senegal with an expanded world view and a fierce Baaba Maal and Dande Lenol appear at Necco Place, Friday 
desire to help his developing country, especially the people of his | july 6. Call 426-7744. 
native region, victims of the encroaching Sahel desert and of 







Call (508) 454-3926 for more 
information. 
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Sarah Weatherwax, Noelle Messier, Neil McGarry, Lisa Meurch: propagandizing for the good of the self 





Fly in the Kettlebowl 


Existentialism comes to Jamaica Plain 


by Tom Connolly 


THE FLIES, by Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Directed by Steve Hart. Set designed 
by Nicole Peskin. Costumes by 
Christine van der Vliet. Lighting by 
Peter Portnoy. With Liam Vincent, Neil 
McGarry, Sarah Weatherwax, William 
C. Doscher, Claudia Traub, Michael T. 
Francis, Noelle Messier, and others. At 
the Open Door Theatre, Thursdays 
through Saturdays through July 14. 


ing of the Oresteia — the tragic trilo- 
gy in which fate forces Orestes to 
avenge patricide with matricide, thus 
enabling the gods to establish the rule of 
law. Of course, Sartre is existentialist, athe- 


a artre’s first play is a modern rework- 


| by Steve Vineberg 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE 
WAY TO THE FORUM. Book by Burt 
Shevelove and Larry Gelbart. Music 
and lyrics by Stephen Sondheim. 
Directed by Peter Hunt. Musical direc- 
tion by Deborah R. Lapidus. 
Choreography by Bick Goss. Sets 
designed by Robert T. Williams. 
Costumes by Jess Goldstein. Lighting 
by Rui Rita. With George Wendt, Rex 
Everhart, Kevin Wright, Lee Wilkof, 
Keith Curran, Rex Robbins, Pamela 
Cecil, B. J. Ward, and Tom Brennan. At 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival, 
Williamstown, through July 7. 


oes any musical contain a more 
D joyous opening number than 

“Comedy Tonight” in A Funny 
Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum? 
Listen to Stephen Sondheim's careering, 
snowballing lyric, with its puns and alliter- 
ation and cheerfully flamboyant rhymed 
lists (tumblers, grumblers, bumblers, fum- 
blers”); the infectious, marching-time 
melody; the sly orchestration, building like 
a house of cards; the eager, have-we-got-a- 
show-for-you tone; the implied promise of 
an evening's entertainment that’s ebullient, 
witty, collegiate in the best sense of the 
word (that is, fresh. youthful, un-smug). 
And A Funny Thing delivers on that 
promise. Larry Gelbart and Burt 
Shevelove’s hilarious. blissfully inconse- 





ist, and Marxist, so you can forget about 
classical tragedy and prepare yourself for a 
mega-dose of philosophizing. Aeschylus 
propagandizes for the good of the state, 
Sartre for the good of the self. He also liter- 
ally “trashes” the Greek playwright, top- 
ping his tale with enough rot, filth, and 
garbage to draw hordes of the title charac- 
ters. 

There is no poetry in The Flies, so the 
drama has to get by on ideas, which can 
be pretty heavy going. The set-piece 
debates between characters read like lec- 
tures from Existentialism 101 — which 
may explain why the play, written in 1943, 
has had few revivals. Unlike that compact 
chamber piece No Exit, The Flies is an 


Un-Funny Thing 


No cheers for the Williamstown Forum 


quential vaudeville (inspired by the grand- 
father of vaudeville, the Roman comic 
playwright Plautus) is a beautifully con- 
structed machine that leaps from one 
Sondheim song to another where other 
shows merely stand still to let the numbers 
through. 

So you know something is wrong with 
the current production of A Funny Thing 
at the Williamstown Theatre Festival when 
“Comedy Tonight” isn’t rousing. The 
orchestra sounds tentative, even sluggish; 
there’s barely any staging; George Wendt 
(of TV's Cheers), playing the show's hero, 
the shrewd slave Pseudolus, isn’t a singer 
and doesn’t understand how to phrase a 
line so the audience can get the jokes in 
the lyrics. As much as ever, the song func- 
tions as an indicator of what's in store — 
in this case, a dispiritingly lackluster pro- 
duction that looks as if the last thing on the 
minds of the people involved with this 
venerable festival, in the flurry of getting 
up a new summer season, were how the 
show they'd chosen to open it is actually 
supposed to work. 


Did the show's (and 


director 


Williamstown’s new artistic director), Peter 
Hunt, actually commission that tacky 
Robert T. Williams set? It eats up so much 
of the stage that when the whole compa- 
ny’s on, you're worried they're going to 
fall into the orchestra pit. There’s a chore- 
ographer (Bick Goss) listed in the credits, 


overblown Sartrean symphony in which 
free will must defeat self-doubt and banish 
self-interest, all without hope of reward or 
even recognition. 

At the al fresco Open Door Theatre, 
director Steve Hart fleshes out the intellec- 
tual drama yet keeps it from collapsing 
beneath the weight of its ideology. Hart 
makes good use of the trees and under- 
brush that surround the arena-like playing 
space in the Pinebank Kettlebowl of 
Jamaica Pond Park. Moreover, his Flies 
probably qualifies as an environmental 
staging due to the swarms of marauding 
insects on hand to suck the blood of actors 
and audience alike. 

Hart even manages to energize the final 


George Wendt: crossing the bar 
RICHARD FELDMAN/WILLIAMSTOWN THEATRE FESTIVAL 


but he must have freaked out and gone 
home when he saw how tiny the actual 
performing space was; most of the num- 
bers are sung by actors standing in place. 
What little movement there is, such as the 
campy steps Keith Curran (as the boastful 
warrior, Miles Gloriosus) executes in 
“Bring Me My Bride” at the bottom of the 
first act, has scant connection with either 
song or character. 

Hunt appears to have left the actors to 
their own devices, which pays off only 
when the performers are in good voice 
and lucky enough to possess some combi- 
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rhetorical clash between. the Orestes of 
Neil McGarry and Liam Vincent’s Zeus. 
Although Vincent is put through an incred- 
ible workout, it’s to dramatic, and themat- 
ic, effect. His Zeus must zip and dart from 
one side of the Kettlebow! to the other — 
in stark contrast with the physical confine- 
ment of Orestes, who is held bound by the 
Furies. 

But whereas Zeus is physically free to 
taunt and cajole, Orestes is mentally free 
to make his great decision to reject any 
godly attempts to suborn his will. He stub- 
bornly rejects Zeus’s offers of power and 
threats of eternal torture. Holding fast even 
when his own sister deserts him, he stands 
abandoned and alone — and free. 
Throughout the scene, Peter Portnoy’s 
lighting spots Zeus’s appearances behind 
trees and at varying heights of the terrain 
— accentuating the god's frenetic and ulti- 
mately fruitless maneuvering. And when 
the time comes for Orestes’s final exit, he 
is able to climb up and over a hill. An 
appropriate conclusion, considering the 
intellectual heights that have been scaled. 

The production’s standout performance 
is McGarry’s, as Orestes. The actor 
smoothly manages his character's transfor- 
mation from the diffident youth trying to 
find himself at the opening to the selflessly 
selfish hero of the existential conclusion. 

Vincent's youthful and somewhat feline 
Zeus takes some getting used to. But even 
if he sometimes strains his voice, the por- 
trayal is in keeping with Sartre’s cagy con- 
jurer. 

Hart has also given Sartre’s already mod- 
ernist take an extra contemporary fillip | 
without vulgarizing it. Local potentates | 
Aegisthus and Clytemnestra (the mother 
Orestes murders) are played as an Argive 


Theater 


Donald and Ivana, and it works because in 
Sartre’s book plutocrats are just as bad as 
autocrats. The Aegisthus of William C. 
Doscher is grasping, beefy, and slovenly 
— qualities well matched by the buxom 
sensuality of Claudia Traub’s Clytemnestra. 
These two embody the posturing of des- 
perate despots given to believing their 
own publicity. 

A major problem is the Electra of Sarah 
Weatherwax. This is the original thankless 
role — Electra is a slatternly, self-pitying 
shrew. But during act one, Weatherwax 
plays her like a majorette in a snit at being 
kicked out of the halftime show, stomping 
and whining to the point of exhaustion. 
After intermission, her performance gradu- 
ally zombifies, reaching sub-zero levels of 
expression by play’s end. Shamelessly 
overperforming, as if to make up for her, 
are the production’s Argive extras. The 
coarse-acting chorus in this Flies begs for a 
theatrical SWAT team. QO 


















































nation of personality and musical-comedy 
technique. Oddly enough, the best num- 
bers turn out to be the ones people gener- 
ally forget are in the score — “That Dirty 
Old Man” and “Calm” just because B,J. 
Ward (as Domina, the henpecking matron) 
and Lee Wilkof (as her chief slave, 
Hysterium) know how to put over them 
over. Wilkof, who was the original 
Seymour in the New York production of 
Little Shop of Horrors, also does a winning 
drag routine (he gets to reprise the 
ingénue’s ballad, “I’m Lovely”). 

Aside from these two, no one in the cast 
has all the qualities the show demands 
(well, Keith Curran may — he’s so done in 
by the staging that you can’t make a fair 
judgment). The virgin lovers, Kevin Wright 
(Hero) and Pamela Cecil (Philia), sing well 
but don’t make much of an impression. 
Rex Everhart (as Senex, Hero’s father) and 
Rex Robbins (as Lycus, the procurer) 
know what they're doing but walk through 
their roles; firmly in low gear, they seem 
more like late-night-talk-show guests than 
musical-comedy performers. 

Last year Williamstown opened with a 
reading of the Civil War dramatic poem 
John Brown's Body, and I wondered why 
anyone would bother to resurrect that old 
chestnut and then not take the trouble to 
stage it. This season, too, the kickoff show 
has invited us to ask, “What's the point?” 
Either the post-Nikos Psacharopoulos 
regime at Williamstown is still unsure of 
what direction the theater ought to take, or 
else it’s trying to figure out just how little 
you have to produce to keep the sub- 
scribers happy. I wish I could report that A 
Funny Thing was greeted with boos and 
walkouts, rather than with generous 
applause. Q 
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Fred Sullivan Jr., Brian McElene , Patricia McGuire: will they dream they visited Trini 


some night? 
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De Winter’s tale 


Tina Landau retangles the Manderley web 


by Carolyn Clay 


REBECCA, by Daphne du Maurier. 
Directed and developed by Tina 
Landau. Set and lighting designed by 
Rob Murphy. Costumes by William 
Lane. Sound by Nevin Steinberg. With 
Patricia McGuire, Brian McEleney, 
Gerry Leaper, Janice Duclos, William 
Damkoehler, Ed Shea, Cynthia 
Strickland, Brian Jucha, Fred Sullivan 
Jr., and Timothy Crowe. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, Providence, 


through July 15. 


anderley’s a great summer get- 
M away — but someone should tell 

Tina Landau to leave the heavy 
luggage behind. Her new adaptation of the 
1938 “romantic thriller” by Daphne du 
Maurier, which she also directs, is deli- 
cious fun, full of hormones and hokum 
and portent. It also goes the classic Alfred 
Hitchcock film one better, in that it allows 
Maxim de Winter his murderous edge: 
whereas Laurence Olivier’s haunted lord 
of the manor may have accidentally offed 
his first wife in a righteous rage, Landau 
gives_us a mad Max who hated Rebecca’s 
guts and purposely blew them away. 

To judge by Landau’s program notes, all 
about gothic literature and female self- 
annihilation (complete with a quote from 
Adrienne Rich!), the production fails to ful- 
fill its more pretentious aims. Indeed, the 
underlying seriousness may be what push- 
es it, from time to time, to the edge of par- 
ody. (Although Charles Ludlam no doubt 
thought of Rebecca when he wrote The 
Mystery of Irma Vep, Vd rather not think of 
The Mystery of Irma Vep while taking in 
Rebecca.) But that doesn’t detract from the 
inventive, atmospheric staging, swathed in 
both moral and literal shadow, punctuated 


by jabs of light and swells of screeching 
strings. 

Landau — whose works wed Story 
Theatre to avant-garde music-theater tech- 
niques — is obviously talented. By inter- 
weaving action with narration, she create 
a bolder picture than the film does of the 
second Mrs. de Winter’s increasingly 
obsessive interest in the first (at one point 
the unnamed usurper starts to picture the 
dead Rebecca’s feet). Ditto set and lighting 
designer Rob Murphy, who creates a 
Manderley long on mystery if short on 
space; “the late Mrs. de Winter,” buttressed 
by her vampiric retinue, seems to lurk 
behind every whispering opaque-shower- 
curtain drapery. What a pity that Murphy 
will leave Trinity Rep, along with most of 
the Anne Bogart contingent, following this 
oddly entertaining finale to the retiring 
artistic director's otherwise daunting single 
season. 

The show begins with its heroine, a 
book in her lap, in “a bare hotel room,” 
dreaming of Manderley; her husband sits 
close by, his back to us, chain-smoking. As 
she conjures up the “illusion” of the past, 
its characters appear like apparitions amid 
the curtains, then become more corporeal 
(the porkpie Beatrice and mutton- 
chopped Giles Lacy of Janice Duclos and 
William Damkoehler are in fact mercilessly 
corporeal, and they’re the first folks we 
meet, Landau having dispensed with all 
the business in Monte Carlo before the 
recently widowed de Winter's return with 
his new bride to Manderley). But the nar- 
rator remarks that, when the illusion fades, 
she’s left with the sepulchral “shell” of 
Manderley. Sure enough, toward the end 
of the production, all the gauzy stuff is 
stripped away, and Murphy's set becomes 


a jagged shell. 

Landau also distances the narrator from 
the past by having her refer again and 
again to herself, her husband, their ret- 
inue, as they were then, as “characters in a 
play” — their acting out of synch but their 
destinies preordained. The feeling is there- 
by created of the play’s events seen as 
through a mist of memory, by a sadder but 
wiser Mrs. de Winter — one who must live 
with the fact that her husband’s a murderer 
but is at least free of the more painful con- 
viction that he loves another. (Not even 
the scrupulous Mrs. Danvers could sweep 
justice under the rug the way Rebecca, in 
its romantic frenzy, does.) 

Patricia McGuire is well cast as the also- 
ran Mrs. de Winter; plunked down in the 
baronial splendor of Cornwall and dressed 
like a Brownie scout, she’s a mouseburger 
on a Noel Coward bun. Unlike Joan 
Fontaine, she really does seem a “child” 
bride — waifish but soulful and full of a 
sort of petulant passion. (Landau goes out 
of her way to emphasize the young wife’s 
almost puppylike relationship with hus- 
band Max, which ties into the director's 
question “whether the Gothic novel of 50 
years ago can be read any longer only as 
escape, as a reinforcement of traditional 
values and patterns, or whether it must 
now also be looked at as a critique, a 
questioning of them.”) Not only is 
McGuire's wifelet dwarfed in her own 
mind by her predecessor; she’s smaller 
than the brooding parlor fireplace — if not 
a lot more diminutive than Cynthia 
Strickland’s housekeeper from hell, Mrs. 
Danvers. 

Strickland, lacking the formidable 
stature of Judith Anderson (who played 
the keeper of the dead wife’s flame in the 


film), nonetheless manages to tower over 
her psychological prey by situating herself 
whenever possible on a higher stair. (A lot 
of the theater piece is played ona red-car- 
peted stair that leads from the formal parts 
of the house to the shrine-like lair where 
Mrs. D. presides over Rebecca’s personal 
belongings.) 

Frankly, I don’t know just what Landau 
is doing with Mrs. Danvers; the scenes 
between her and the young wife are 
staged for maximum spider-fly effect. But 
if the adapter/director is really interested 
in interior reality, why make Mrs. Danvers 
such an out-front ghoul? Strickland is a fine 
actress, but here, in her Puritan uniform 
and black-helmet wig, she looks like a 
cross between Malvolio and Louise 
Brooks. And the performance percolates 
with such deadpan ominousness that you 
half-expect the horses to whinny 4 la 
Cloris Leachman in Young Frankenstein. 

The performances by Brian McEleney, 
as Maxim, and Ed Shea, as his loyal estate 
manager Frank Crawley, are more taut. 
McEleney, though his accent strays in and 
out of the United Kingdom, has a nice 
unflappability, a relaxed superiority that’s 
not overbearing; and he chokes on his 
hatred for Rebecca with a wonderful mix 
of anguish and contempt. Shea, for his 
part, is a regular bridge over troubled 
waters, in tweeds. But if Landau’s up to 
more than potboiling, why on earth does 
she let Fred Sullivan Jr. play Rebecca’s 
ne’er-do-well cousin-lover, Jack Favell, like 
the Big Bad Wolf he says he’s not? 

I think adapter Landau is correct that 
there are strange goings on in Rebecca that 
have naught to do with smoking guns and 
pyromaniacal domestics. The second Mrs. 
de Winter's romantic ideal is almost as 
sick as her neurotic fixation, adroitly 
enabled by Mrs. Danvers, on Rebecca. But 
director Landau has gotten so carried away 
by the sheer melodrama of the piece, 
which she successfully milks in both mood 
and music, that the feminist thesis goes just 
where Mrs. Danvers tries to goad wife 
number two — out the window of 
Manderley and into the throbbing surf. © 





Under the small top 


Le Cirque Imaginaire beats out the big guys 


by Carolyn Clay 


LE CIRQUE IMAGINAIRE, created and 
performed by Victoria Chaplin and 
jean Baptiste Thierrée. With James 
Spencer Thierrée. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at 
the Loeb Drama Center through July 
15. 


ictoria Chaplin and Jean Baptiste 

Thierrée play everything in their 

circus, including, in an eerily fanci- 
ful finale, the tents — diaphanous conical 
objects rocking on umbrella halfshells as 
they carry on a sly, amoebic romance. Le 
Cirque Imaginaire is the creation of this 
husband-and-wife team who also form its 
coterie, menagerie, and conjuring staff. 
Abetted by one offspring and a handful of 
untrained animals (some of them literally 


winging it), Thierrée and Chaplin serve up 
not a Barnum & Bailey smorgasbord of 
crackerjack and gimcrack but a circusian 
essence — whimsy, magic, vaudeville, and 
thrills. 

Parts of their show shimmer with an 
ethereal, almost balletic elegance; others 
evoke Monty Python, Mummenschanz, old 
and new vaudeville. But all of this mini- 
malist spectacle, built on imagination and 
air, connects with the child who lurks in all 
of us, beating its tiny fists against walls of 
trumped-up sophistication. Oh, real kids 
love the show; a couple behind me 
laughed at Thierrée almost nonstop (and. 
almost had kiddie coronaries when 
Chaplin did her most spectacular aerial 
trick, flying out over the audience head 
first, with her feet suspended in a couple 


of loops of rope — eat your heart out, 
Cathy Rigby). But grown-ups need not 
take a juvenile beard to Le Cirque 
Imaginaire, it spans the generation gap 
like a tightrope. 

Chaplin, who is a daughter of Charlie, 
does — as an exiting tyke observed — 
“the hard stuff.” Dressed in a white night- 
dress and tights, a leaf-like fan held aloft, 
she walks a wire without a net, lounging 
on it, lying on it, performing splits, hang- 
ing upside down like a delicate marsupial, 
all to a tremulous jigging melody. 
Using nothing more than a collection of 
variously sized fans hitched to assorted 
parts of her person, she transforms herself 
like a human kaleidoscope into a series 
of designs — suggestive of everything 
from an anemone to an Oriental warlord. 
And in what's called her Mélomane solo, 
she appears all swathed in bells and per- 
cussive doo-dahs and literally plays her- 
self. 

Thierrée, a Frenchman who ran away 
from a printer's apprenticeship to join the 
circus, does the weird stuff. An oversized, 
diabolical elf with a smirk even wider than 


Chaplin’s eyes and a coiffure that’s more of 
an albino explosion, he’s clown, magician, 
and a sort of absurdist carpetbagger — 
appearing at different times with an assort- 
ment of tapestry suitcases, like some peri- 
patetic Scarlett O'Hara whose whole /ife is 
made of the drapes. Each bag contains its 
separate tricks, the secrets behind which 
Thierrée cannot, for the most part, stop 
himself from revealing. He does, however, 
do a rather remarkable job of quadrisect- 
ing his wife without tipping his hand; 
rather he pulls off the illusion, then proud- 
ly sashays about the stage with Chaplin’s 
midsection in a metal case, only to forget 
which way to reinsert it. 

Chaplin and Thierrée, who are now 
joined by their son James (at one point 
balancing atop a large sphere that made 
me think of grandpa Charlie in The Great 
Dictator), have been refining their circus 
since 1971, when it began as an extrava- 
ganza. They last appeared here in 1987, 
with a show essentially the same as the 
current one — a clear, magic elixir from 
which all the snake oil has been boiled 
away. QO 
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Tom Cruise and Robert Duvall: learn how to drive by watching ESPN 


Calm Cruise 


Days of Thunder dies out in the distance 


by Steve Vineberg 


DAYS OF THUNDER. Directed by Tony 
Scott. Written by Robert Towne. With 
Tom Cruise, Robert Duvall, Michael 
Rooker, Nicole Kidman, Randy Quaid, 
Cary Elwes, and John C. Reilly. A 
Paramount release. At the Cheri, the 
Harvard Square, and the Chedtnut Hill 
and in the suburbs. 


t the beginning of Days of 
A Thunder, Tim Daland (Randy 
Quaid), a businessman whose pas- 
sion is backing stock-car racers, invites 
retired crew chief Harry Hogge (Robert 
Duvall) to watch his new boy work out in 
the hopes of tempting Harry to build a car 
for the kid and train him to race it. So they 
assemble on the raceway: Daland; Hogge; 
his assistant Buck (John C. Reilly), whose 
father (dead in a Daytona crash) was 
Hogge’s last great racer; and the current 
champ, Rowdy Burns (Michael Rooker), 
who's been persuaded to lend his car for 
the occasion. 
Good ol’ boys all, their roots deep in 
this distinctly Southern sport, they wait to 


see a hot-shot rookie perform. And as 
Hans Zimmer's rolling-thunder music revs 
up on the soundtrack, the aspiring young 
driver sweeps in to take the wheel: Cole 
Trickle (Tom Cruise), a Californian (“A 
Yankee?”, Hogge asks Daland in disbelief) 
who's never been in a stock car before but 
says he’s picked up a lot of tips by keeping 
his eyes peeled to the NASCAR coverage 
on ESPN. 

The screenwriter, Robert Towne, sets up 
this gag entrance for Cruise with great 
finesse, and the director, Tony Scott, who 
directed the Cruise myth movie Top Gun, 
turns his penchant for magazine-layout 
hype to making it work. And for a while 
you think the combination of Scott's inflat- 
ed style — a style with nothing underneath 
it but more style — and Towne’s light- 
hearted wit, undercutting it with smooth 
precision, might just carry the movie. 

It’s certainly a good joke: the absurdly 
confident Tom Cruise, the party animal as 
movie star, playing a reverse hick, a big- 
city slickster who knows how to drive fast 
but is a complete dummy about the sport 





he’s plunging into, given his rite of pas- 
sage by a crew of veterans played by 
expert actors. And for a while, maybe half 
an hour, the movie’s good humor about 
both its star and the macho excesses of its 
subject provide the kick it needs; it’s pre- 
posterous but enjoyable, despite Scott’s 
shakiness about how to shoot the races. 
(Clarity isn’t his strong point; you keep 
wishing Towne, who directed the best 
sports movie I've ever seen, Personal Best, 
would step in and show him where to put 
the camera. And maybe he did end up 
helping out: the stock-car footage 
improves considerably in the second half.) 

Somewhere along the way, however, 
this comedy starts to buy into the very 
mindset it’s been gently debunking. Cole 
and Rowdy, who have become fierce com- 
petitors, crash. The doctor who treats 
them, Claire Lewicki (the Australian actress 
Nicole Kidman, of Dead Calm), becomes 
Cole’s lover — and the movie's sharp- 
tongued equivalent of a traditional 
Western's schoolteacher from the East, 
who protests the violence and intensity of 
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the men’s code of conduct. “You're both in 
denial,” she screams at Cole, who can't 
wait to get back on the track, whereas 
Rowdy, who turns out to have suffered 
brain damage, is reluctant to check himself 
into a hospital; she calls them immature 
and egomaniacal. 

She's right, and we know it, but by this 
time the movie’s supply of irony has run 
out. It’s got lodged in the mythology of 
these daredevil drivers, who have a deeper 
bond with their rivals than with their 
lovers, who have their own rituals and 
superstitions and take them very seriously, 
whose steely refusal to express emotion is, 
of course, a form of sentimentality, and 
who talk a kind of cartoon existentialism 
about the choices they make. 

So Towne’s willingness to create a char- 
acter who speaks the truth about the men’s 
behavior counts for nothing — she just 
seems like an outsider who doesn’t get 
them. (Nicole Kidman is terrible, but then, 
the role’s unplayable.) And though he 
gives the supporting characters in particu- 
lar some good lines and is probably more 
deft at structuring a scene than any other 
writer in the business, finally all his skill 
goes to dress up a genre movie. There’s 
nothing in his writing here like the depth 
he brought to the issues of competition 
and loyalty in Personal Best, or even the 
bewitchingly glamorous Tequila Sunrise, 
where the heroes manage to achieve some 
kind of emotional progression. 

Cruise is Cruise; he’s not awful, but once 
he stops being the butt of the joke, he’s no 
longer worth watching. It’s the supporting 
cast that keeps you interested after you 
realize how little is going on in the movie. 
As the jocular crew chief/trainer, a man 
whose infallible instincts and voice-of- 
experience wisdom could be a pain, 
Robert Duvall does his most entertaining 
acting in years; his whole relaxed perfor- 
mance is like the best parts of his Gus in 
last year’s mini-series Lonesome Dove. 


Film 


There's solid character-building work from 
both Michael Rooker (he was Henry in 
Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer) as 
Rowdy and, in a much smaller role, John 
C. Reilly (who played the desperate 
wanna-be hipster Hatch in Casualties of 
War). 

And though Tim Daland’s reversals 
don’t make sense (he betrays Cole and 
then jumps back on his team), Randy 
Quaid does an old-pro turn in the part. 
Quaid doesn’t often get a crack at the roles 
his outsize talents deserve (like Lyndon 
Johnson in TV’s LBJ: The Early Years or the 
voracious father in Parents), but he may 
be the most reliable character actor around 
right now. He never disappoints. Q 











Dying harder 


Let Bruce Willis entertain you 


by Peter Keough 

OS ANGELES — The last, loudest, 
i and possibly biggest blockbuster of 

the summer will be Die Hard 2: 
Die Harder, which explodes on the 
screen, appropriately enough, on the 
Fourth of July. Once again, Bruce Willis as 
maverick cop John McClane will find him- 
self an innocent bystander in the middle of 
a terrorist act — this time at an airport 
rather than in an office building. He will 
again take charge, face overwhelming 
odds, kill many people, and save the day 
And once again, millions of people will 
pay six bucks to see what is essentially the 
same movie as the original, only multiplied 
manifold in violence, volume, and produc- 
tion costs. 

Freud might have had an explanation 
for it — something to do with the repeti- 
tion compulsion or the death wish or some 
such. But producers Joel Silver (who also 
has brought us both Lethal Weapons) and 
Lawrence Gordon (responsible for the 
kinder, gentler Field of Dreams) and star 
Bruce Willis don’t seem too interested in 
explanations. Fielding questions in a press 
conference promoting the picture, they 
instead wax enthusiastic about the lucra- 
tive phenomenon of movie sequels and 
the “fun” involved in the process they refer 
to as “the replication of the experience.” 

“The sequel business is a very interest- 
ing business,” begins Silver. “With Lethal 
Weapon, we approached it in a very ana- 
lytical fashion. We tried to see what were 





the exciting and effective elements of 
Lethal 1 and tried to adapt them to a 
sequel. We like to have the audience enjoy 
and be entertained by the same things and 
even go beyond them. We did the same 
with Die Hard 2.” 

“A sequel, for all intents and purposes, 
is really not a new movie,” adds Willis. “It's 
another chapter in a film you've already 
seen. We really geared this film to the 
audience who saw the first film. The first 
Die Hard was not critically well-received 
[it did, in fact, receive many favorable 
reviews and made it onto some 10-best 
lists]. These action genre films seem to 
have a taint of not being up to a serious 
dramatic film. But we don’t make these 
films for the critics, we make them for the 
audience. I really felt challenged by it 
because Die Hard was such a great film 
and the challenge was to make this one 
better, bigger, louder.” 

And bloodier. Included among the 
events entertaining audiences in Die Hard 
2 are the destruction of a jet liner and its 
230 passengers, the massacre of an airport- 
security SWAT team, and a death toll rival- 
ing that of the Battle of the Somme. People 
die easy in Die Hard 2, and usually in 
close-up. But Willis, Gordon, and Silver 
are annoyed when it’s suggested that such 
escalating carnage might be a little 
unhealthy, a little exploitive. 

“Do you watch the news?” says Willis. 
“Are you disturbed by those chalk outlines 





Bruce Willis: replicating the experience 


with pools of actual human blood where 
there was someone killed? That’s 
exploitive. Look, it’s all show business. 
The news is show business, they have to 
grind out stories every night. That means 
showing a plane rolling down the runway 
and you know there are human beings in 
there half of whom are going to die. I 
think that’s the most exploitive thing there 
is in the world today. What we do is tame.” 

“We call these films ‘pop-gun violence,’ ” 
notes Lawrence Gordon.“But you make a 
film like In Cold Blood or The Accused, 
something that’s realistic or based on 
something real — for me that’s extremely 
violent. Having the audience see some- 
thing that they know really happened. I 
don’t think many people in our audience 
believe what's happening in this movie is 
real. I think a movie like Born on the 4th 


of July was a much more violent picture.” 

“These movies are always larger than 
life,” says Silver. “Exaggerated realism. 
There’s a dramatic license taken. The reali- 
ty of the movie is just not that specific. It's 
supposed to be fun.” 

Is it supposed to be fun when someone 
gets an icicle rammed through his eye and 
into his brain, and then it’s snapped off in 
close-up? Or when someone gets sucked 
into a jet engine and sprayed out in a 
puree? 

“Yeah, man, it’s all fun,” says Willis 
patiently. “It’s supposed to scare you. How 
many films have you seen? You've proba- 
bly seen, like, 200 films. You're jaded. It’s 
all over for you. We don’t make these films 
for you. It’s your job. We make these films 
for people who work hard. Not that you 
don’t work hard. I'm sure that picking that 
pencil up and writing words down is really 
tiring. But I mean these pictures are made 
for our audience, the Die Hard audience. 

“Let’s face it, it’s a good job being an 
entertainer, taking people's minds off 
things. But I read these reviews —I read a 
review last night that was like an accusa- 
tion that the people who made this certain 
film were committing a crime. All we're 
trying to do is entertain people and we 
take a lot of flak for it, do you know what I 
mean?” 

Willis feels that the reason violence in 
the movies is so controversial is not 
because it causes or reflects real violence 
in society, but because the issue makes 
good copy for the media. “It’s one of those 
things that sells newspapers,” he says. 
“You people are in show business too. You 
have to get stuff out every day. If you 
don’t, somebody else will. 

“It’s all show business, entertainment, 
fun.” 
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Spirit-less 


Ghost Dad is a movie you can practically see through 


by Peter Keough 


GHOST DAD. Directed by Sidney 
Poitier. Written by Chris Reese, Brent 
Maddock, and S.S. Wilson. With Bill 
Cosby, Kimberly Russell, Denise 
Nicholas, and Ian Bannen. A Universal 
Pictures release. At the Copley Place, 
the Beacon Hill, the Fresh Pond, and 
the Circle and in the suburbs. 


fter spending half the summer 
A killing people, Hollywood now 

seems interested in exploring what 
happens after they're dead. In the spirit of 
last year’s stiffs Always and Heart 
Condition and prefiguring the yet-to-be- 
released Flatliners and Ghost, Ghost Dad 
probes the post-mortem potential of televi- 
sion’s favorite father, Bill Cosby. It's a pre- 
carious premise, toying with the gravest of 
anxieties by means of the fluffiest of con- 
trivances, and it doesn’t survive the saccha- 
rine silliness of a lethal script or the rigor 


Bill Cosby and Denise Nicholas: keeping 





é 
in touch 


mortis of Sidney Poitier’s direction. 

Elliot Hopper (Cosby) is Cliff Huxtable 
fallen from grace. His wife has died, and to 
pay her hospital bills, he has cashed in his 
life insurance and mortgaged the house. 
The future-looks bleak for his three kids, 
and teenage daughter Diane (Kimberly 
Russell) is taking it hardest of all. Not only 
is she pressed into service as a surrogate 
mom, but distracted dad has forgotten her 
birthday. When reminded, he presents her 
a homburg decorated with shaving cream 
as a makeshift cake, then rushes out the 
door to work. 

Hopper isn’t negligent, merely misguid- 
ed and desperate. But he has a plan to turn 
things around. If he can put together a big 
deal at the office in the next two days, he'll 
get a big raise and job security. 
Unfortunately, the cab he jumps into is 
piloted by a Satan worshipper who 
promptly drives it over a bridge. Hopper 





Shooting from the hip 


Does Sandra Bernhard need us to be nothing? 


by Charles Taylor 


WITHOUT YOU I’M NOTHING. Directed 
by John Boskovich. Written by Sandra 
Bernhard and Boskovich. With Sandra 
Bernhard. An M.C.E.G. release. At the 
Nickelodeon. 


atching Sandra Bernhard in 

Without You I’m Nothing is like 

being trapped listening to a neu- 
rotic on a talking jag. This film version of 
Bernhard’s Off Broadway one-woman 
show, which she co-wrote with John 
Boskovich (who also directed), is such an 
unstable mixture of narcissism and self- 
loathing that it’s better suited to psycho- 
analysis than criticism. 

Bernhard's take on what she sees as the 
hypocrisy of this celebrity-obsessed age is 
inextricably bound up with her cannibaliza- 
tion of pop icons, whom she uses both as 
an escape from her personality and as a 
masochistic mockery of it. She doesn’t so 
much perform as assault. When she dresses 
up like Diana Ross to sing the “Nothing can 
keep me from you” chorus of “Ain’t No 
Mountain High Enough,” she makes it 
sound like a threat. 

Bernhard’s shtick is sexual aggression 
used as a weapon against a culture whose 
standards of beauty have made her feel 
unattractive; she wants to make her audi- 
ence pay for adhering to those standards. 
But she isn’t interested in transforming her 
unconventionality into beauty. Instead, she 
emphasizes what’s unattractive about her 
and dares us to find it so. When Bernhard 
looks into the camera and talks about how 
beautiful she is, it’s a joke. But her tone 
defies you to laugh, telling you you’re an 
insensitive clod if you do. 

The bulk of the film takes place in a 
nightclub set, where Bernhard performs 
deliberately non-comedic monologues and 
pop numbers while outfitted in a variety of 
iconographic show-biz outfits. It's impossi- 


ble to see these as Bernhard’s trying on of 
pop styles because there’s no affection in 
her parody. She’s not a horrendous singer, 
but she exaggerates the phrasing of the 
styles she’s emulating in order to emphasize 
her distance from them, to trash both the 
glamor she can never attain and the reality 
of what she is. There’s a_ similar 
attraction/repulsion in her monologue 
about her fantasies of a suburban WASP 
upbringing: she savages its bland perfection 
even as she loathes the Jewishness that 
drove her to those fantasies. 

Bernhard’s slagging of Madonna seems 
to spring from a mixture of jealousy and 
contempt. If the two weren't friends, the 
point of the scenes where a stripper called 
Shoshanna — a lookalike of Madonna in 
her “Lucky Star” period —- would be clear: 
Bernhard saying that this, basically, is what 
Madonna is. But how are you supposed to 
read these scenes, or the one where a 
Bernhard character tells her departing 
boyfriend, “Since we’re not together, here’s 
her number. Call Madonna and fuck the 
bitch!”? 

This and the digs at Streisand, Sandy 
Dennis, Jodie Foster, and Warren Beatty are 
covered by so many layers of irony and sar- 
casm that you can’t tell what Bernhard’s tar- 
get is. What isn’t vague is her venom, or 
the movie's stereotyped use of blacks, with 
its enigmatic scenes of a young black girl 
(Cynthia Bailey). This girl is intended to 
represent Bernhard’s alter ego, someone 
who reflects, so the production notes claim, 
Bernhard’s feelings of being an outsider. 
But along with the black nightclub patrons 
who sit silently through her routines, and 
her own impressions of black stars, what 
emerges is a fantasy of blacks as the cool, 
exotic other, a fantasy no less regressive for 
all of Bernhard’s oh-so-hip veneer. 

The threads of the movie unravel alto- 
gether in the final scene, where Bernhard 








emerges from the disaster to discover that 
he didn’t quite survive it but has entered 
the murky world of movie afterlife. The liv- 
ing can see him solely in darkness (he 
learns this when a policeman pisses on his 
shoe), and he can touch and move things 
only by concentrating very hard. 

Despite these limitations, he’s deter- 
mined to push through that big deal and 
save his family. Aided by his kids — who 
seem more mildly annoyed or amused by 
his transformation— he sets about foster- 
ing the illusion that he is still alive. By 
means of a tape-recorded heartbeat and 
stolen urine sample he fakes the company 
physical, and by sealing the windows 
against sunlight he can put in time at the 
Office. 

Like the filmmakers, Hopper resorts to 
tedious stunts to conceal an essential 
vacancy. The story offers some dark and 
intriguing possibilities, but they’re buried 
by inanity. Hopper’s relationship with his 
daughter, for example, is a bit more twist- 
ed than Cosby’s suffocatingly affable pater- 
nity on the tube. Promoted to mother, 
Diane wonders, why can’t she also be 
wife? Dad's sexuality is also highlighted in 
his moments with next-door neighbor Joan 
(played by a happily carnal Denise 
Nicholas), and a slapstick bedroom scene 
between the two adds the specter of 
necrophilia to that of incest. 

But such stuff is not family fare, so Ghost 
Dad dithers instead with dippy devices 
like a dotty British ghost expert (lan 
Bannen) who compounds the stupidity of 
the movie’s mechanisms by trying to 
explain them. 

As for the pathos of mortality that under- 
lies Ghost Dad, it’s teasingly suggested in 
the film’s finest scene. Mute and nearly 
invisible, Hopper informs his children of 
his problem through charades. It’s a funny 
moment that quickly chills when Hopper’s 
youngest daughter runs to her father and 
embraces nothingness. Too bad the 
filmmakers chose to fill that void with 
empty-headedness. Q 


Defying you to laugh 


finishes her act by stripping down to pasties 
and a G-string for a raunchy kootch num- 
ber — presumably meant to be both a com- 
ment on the baseness of celebrity watching, 
and Bernhard’s ultimate act of aggressive 
self-hatred and self-celebration. At the end, 
the only remaining audience member, that 
black alter ego, scrawls “Fuck Sandra 
Bernhard!” on the nightclub table. You can’t 
believe Bernhard’s claim to be dealing with 
the climate of the era when her work is so 
self-involved. The unbridled hostility she 
thrusts in your face make Without You I’m 
Nothing easy to hate. But the personality 
she reveals is so confused and disturbed 
that ignoring it seems more appropriate. O 
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Sidney Poitier: he didn’t cut. 


Mind over 


matter 


Bill and Sidney 
in the flesh 


L OS ANGELES — “I think this 


movie will be the hero movie of 
the summer,” says Bill Cosby, siz- 
ing up the field his new Ghost Dad is 
about to enter. “There are semis going hor- 
izontally down the freeway in movies, the 
music is blaring, the people are cursing — 
explosions, bigger guns, it’s all escalating 
— and I think the hero movie will be 
Ghost Dad because parents will say, 
‘Listen, tonight let’s just go see a movie.’ ” 

Indeed, Ghost Dad may be the film with 
the lowest body count of the year. The 
only person who gets “killed” is Cosby 
himself. He plays a struggling father whose 
life is seemingly cut short in an accident. 
But even in this non-corporeal state, 
Cosby battles back to vindicate the family 
values that his top-rated TV show has been 
promoting for the past six years. It would 
seem the movie least likely to encounter 
flak from the ratings board, but much to 
co-star Denise Nicholas’s annoyance, a 
bedroom scene proved beyond the PG 
pale the filmmakers had coveted. 

“For 20 years, since Room 222, I have 
not had a love scene in the movies,” says 
Nicholas, who plays Cosby’s amorous 
next-door neighbor. “The funniest scene in 
the movie was this love scene I have with 
Bill. I throw him on the bed, whip off my 
blouse, jump on him, and he falls through 
the bed. He pops up on the other side and 
says, ‘That was wonderful! They cut it 
because of the rating.” 

“We wanted a PG,” Cosby explains. “A 
Cosby PG is not an Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger PG. Arnold Schwarzenegger can be on 
top of a woman naked — and that’s a PG 
for Schwarzenegger. For Cosby it’s a PG 13 
because of the expectations of the audi- 
ence. Which I’m willing to accept. It’s been 
proven way back that movies can have 
intelligence, arouse emotions, and be very 
funny without doing things that are not 
allowed.” 

Although he accepts this censorship of 
his own work, Cosby is dismayed by the 
censorship he sees imposed on others — 
and in particular the political motives that 
often underlie it. 

“I’m disappointed because they busted 
this rap group down in Florida and they 
didn’t touch Andrew Dice Clay. I see this 
as similar to the time when they used to 
harass Lenny Bruce. And years later after 
all this abuse, these comedians who are 
going nowhere can use foul language and 
they are never taken away. But they did 
take away this brilliant comedian. 

“I think Ronald Reagan did a great conser- 
vative ill-wind job on this country with the 
Supreme Court,” he adds. “On purpose.” 

Despite their PG intentions, notes 
Nicholas, Cosby and director Sidney 
Poitier did not deny themselves a little R- 
rated indulgence while making the scene 
in question. “I kept saying, ‘Are you going 
to cut yet?’ ” she recalls. “Then my bra fell 
off. Sidney didn’t say cut. I said, ‘Cut! You 
know you can't use this in this film!’ ” 

— PK 








Nicolas Cage and 
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Laura Dern in Wild at Heart: another winner for David Lynch 






Riviera blues 


Is the Cannes Film Festival over the hill? 


by Zbigniew Banas 


y the time David Lynch had claimed 
the top honors at this year’s Cannes 


Film Festival for his latest surreal 
fantasy, Wild at Heart, most of the journal- 
ists covering the 10-day event were 
already on their way home. This may not 
sound like a newsflash, but it does reflect 
a general feeling among festival partici- 
pants that this venerable showcase for 
world cinema, now 43 years old, is enter- 
ing a mid-life crisis. 

The festival did start on a high note with 
the premiere of Akira Kurosawa's Dreams. 
Yet the bona-fide hits, glitzy stars, and 
major deals were a lot scarcer this year 
than in the past. Some industry veterans 
actually wondered whether they should 
bother coming back next year. Most of 
them will, of course, but the gloomy mood 
in Cannes remains an indicator of more 
general problems facing the film industry 
worldwide. 

Cannes is really two festivals: the high- 
profile competitive section, which presents 
about 80 films, including 20 or so “official 
selections”; and the market section,which 
features hundreds of sale-oriented films, 
countless trades, and contract talks. That 
second, unglamorized festival is the real 
reason industry professionals flock to the 
French Riviera each May, and of the two it 
has the more immediate reason for con- 
cern. 

First, there is the growing competition 
from the American Film Market in Los 
Angeles and the Milan TV fair. Many of the 
contracts signed this year in Cannes were 
simply follow-ups on agreements negotiat- 
ed elsewhere. 

Second, the mild downswing in the 
world economy, coupled with the escalat- 
ing cost of advertising, has led to more 
caution being exercised in the area of film 
financing. It is projected that the total 
number of films produced worldwide this 
year will fall well below lst year’s figure. 
The situation may be temporary; in any 
event, various ways of generating film 
financing were among the most hotly dis- 

cussed topics at the festival's conference 
tables, and in the nearby restaurants and 
bars. 

On the competitive side, the situation is 
less clear. There has been a lot of talk 
about strained relations between festival 
organizers and some Hollywood studios, 
and about the gradually increasing prefer- 
ence within the film community for the 
festivals in Berlin and Venice. But at least 
for now, the competitive section in Cannes 
remains a barometer of cinematic trends. 

As in Berlin, American entries were well 
represented. They included White Hunter, 
Black Heart, a personal reflection by Clint 
Eastwood on John Huston’s pre-African 
Queen elephant hunting, and Come See 
the Paradise, an earnest attempt by Alan 
Parker to address the internment of 

Japanese-Americans during World War II. 
These two efforts, likely to be labeled in 
America as examples of “serious filmmak- 
ing,” were generally dismissed here as 
slick, commercial products: well-crafted 
but without soul. As for Wild at Heart, 
Lynch's love on the run in a world filled 
with weirdos was more readily embraced, 
though many considered the Golden Palm 
to have been too generous a recognition. 

As was expected in a year when the two 
loudest buzzphrases in cinema are “co- 


productions” and “Eastern Europe,” half of 
the 18 films vying for the Golden Palm 
represented multinational efforts, and four 
came from formerly Communist states. But 
Eastern Europe's impact in Cannes turned 
out to be less than groundbreaking. After 
being criticized for not having selected any 
Eastern European films last year, festival 
director Gilles Jacob gleaned the film 
vaults of the now Iron Curtainless coun- 
tries. Two of the films he chose had long 
lain dust-covered on the Communist cen- 
sors’ shelves. 

Poland's Interrogation (directed by 
Ryszard Bugajski), a gut-wrenching politi- 
cal prison drama set in the early ’50s, at the 
height of Stalin-inspired terror, made its 
international debut in Cannes eight years 
after its completion. Czechoslovakia’s The 
Ear (directed by Karel Kachyna), an 
Orwellian satire about the omnipresent 
control exerted by the totalitarian Czech 
government, has had to wait even longer 
— since 1969 — for a favorable political 
climate. Both films were received warmly 
by critics and audiences alike, and the 
female star of Interrogation, Krystyna 
Janda, won the ladies’ acting prize. But it 
seemed as if the movies had been brought 
to Cannes just too late, tacked on the tail 
end of an almost bygone era rather than 
having had a chance to resonate at its 
apex. 

The other two Eastern European prod- 
ucts were Russian-made. Gleb Panfilov’s 
heavily advertised Mother, a 200-minute 
epic based on Maxim Gorky’s well-known 
novel, proved to be meticulously executed 
in every detail but contemporarily irrele- 
vant. 

Not so the other Russian competition 
film, Taxi Blues. Little touted before the 
festival, this hip directorial debut by Pavel 
Longuine turned out to be one of the hap- 
piest discoveries at Cannes this year. 
Almost everything about Taxi Blues is sur- 





rystyna Janda in Interrogation: a raw scream 





prising: that it found a French producer 
willing to provide a first-time Soviet direc- 
tor with complete financial backing; that it 
was shot in Moscow with no help from the 
Soviet studio system; that it chose an 
unconventional love-hate relationship 
between a free-spirited jazz musician and 
a taxi driver with traditional values as a 
way of examining the turmoil of perestroi- 
ka. The film spins a tight, grotesque tragi- 
comedy from the incongruities of Soviet 
life 

Taxi Blues is one of the first films to 
carry the stamp of the “new” Eastern 
Europe and as such is still very much an 
anomaly. At the “Cinema Without 
Frontiers” conference organized by the 
French Minister of Culture, Jack Lang, to 
coincide with the opening of the festival, 
many of the directors invited from Eastern 
Europe expressed doubts about the future 
of filmmaking in their countries. The most 
typical comment was that there is very lit- 
tle money to make films with in Eastern 
Europe today, and even if there were 
more, many directors wouldn’t know what 
kind of film to make. 

As far as the financial problems are con- 
cerned, Eastern Europeans see the only 
solution as international co-productions, 
and they wasted little time in Cannes 
courting Western producers with promises 
of highly skilled professional support, low 
labor costs, and great box-office potential. 
To judge by the number of Official 
announcements made at the market about 
joint ventures involving such Western 
companies as Warner Bros., Columbia/Tri- 
Star, and IFEX, they found some takers. 
Co-productions are also a hot new com- 
modity given the upcoming economic uni- 
fication of Western Europe. Various mech- 
anisms facilitating the production and dis- 
tribution of films in the member countries 
either are already set up or soon will be. 

Trouble remains, however, on the cre- 
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ative side: the concept of a post-1992 
European co-production remains as fuzzy 
as ever. After months of discussions and 
countless proclamations made during the 
festival, there are still precious few work- 
able ideas on how to create a European 
film that would appeal equally well to the 
diverse tastes of the various European 
communities, let alone finicky American 
viewers. So far there exists only one 
proven model of cinema with universal 
appeal — the one set by Hollywood. And 
the Europeans understandably refuse to 
embrace it. 

Among this year’s official festival selec- 
tions, there were two European co-prod- 
ucts with pretensions to grandeur: the 
French-Italian-German Night Sun, directed 
by the Taviani Brothers, and Alex Corti’s 
The King’s Whore, of British, French, 
Italian, and Austrian origin. Both have 
failed, however, to convince the doubters 
that multi-national efforts can bring 
impressive results. 

The Tavianis’ film is a period piece 
about a nobleman-turned-monk. It was 
shot with an international cast Julian 
Sands, Nastassja Kinski, Charlotte 
Gainsbourg) speaking the lines in their 
native languages; the dialogue was then 
dubbed unconvincingly into Italian. Corti’s 
lavishly executed 17th-century story 
of love and betrayal stars Timothy Dalton 
and Valeria Golino; it offers a curious 
blend of the English language and conti- 
nental manners. The awkwardly hybrid 
form of both films shows that you can 
bring diverse cultural elements together 
under one roof, but that doesn’t make 
them a family. 

And if this year’s distribution of prizes at 
Cannes is any evidence as to how cinema 
insiders feel about the artistic merits of co- 
productions, suffice to say that the jury, 
headed by Italian director Bernardo 
Bertolucci, bestowed all six major awards 
upon films with strongly identifiable, 
almost stereotypical, national traits. The 
Golden Palm went to a quintessentially 
American tale of adventure and violence; 
two Grand Prix awards went to The Sting 
of Death (Japan), a love story of great spir- 
itual depth shot in the Oriental style of 
visual minimalism, and Tilai (Burkina 
Faso), an oddball look at an exotic African 
culture and its tribal customs. 

French actor Gérard Depardieu received 
the male acting prize for a bravura perfor- 
mance as Cyrano in Cyrano de Bergerac, a 
film that epitomizes the most distinctive 
qualities of France's cultural past. On the 
female side, Janda’s equally pronounced 
performance comes in a film whose raw 
political scream is a direct reflection of 
Eastern Europe's not-so-distant lonely suf- 
fering. The best-director nod went to 
Longuine and his Taxi Blues. 

Of the six award winners, only Tilaiand 
Taxi Blues qualify as co-productions, both 
having relied on French financing. And 
those two are unique among co-produc- 
tions in being creatively independent of 
their economic elements. Tilai feels dis- 
tinctly African, and Taxi Blues is clearly a 
Russian film, even if the money came from 
elsewhere. Over time, the pair may prove 
far better models for international co-pro- 
duction than any of the high-flying ideas 
tossed around in Cannes this year by film- 
industry pundits. 








"Ey yf 
nee Blakley a 


by Steve Vineberg 


NASHVILLE. Directed by Robert 
Altman. Written by Joan Tewksbury. 
With Ronee Blakley, Henry Gibson, 
Lily Tomlin, Barbara Harris, Allen 
Garfield, Keith Carradine, Karen 
Black, Ned Beatty, Geraldine Chaplin, 
Gwen Welles, Shelley Duvall, Keenan 
Wynn, Barbara Baxley, Michael 
Murphy, David Hayward, Scott Glenn, 
and Robert Doqui. At the Arlington 
Regent, July 3, 4, and 5. 


n a splendid tribute to The Rules of the 
I Game in last week’s New Yorker, 

Terrence Rafferty talks about the inter- 
section of skill and inspiration in Renoir’s 
movie — the way a director with perhaps 
the most accomplished technique in movie 
history, electing to leave himself open to 
the serendipitous interaction of actors and 
setting and even weather conditions, came 
up with a masterpiece. Among the direc- 
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Barbara Harris: a lost language 


Nashville skyline 


Revisiting Robert Altman’s heart-of-the-country masterpiece 


tors whose work bears the influence 
of The Rules of the Game, Rafferty lists 
only one American: Robert Altman. And 
among Altman’s films, the one most clearly 
made in the Renoir spirit is the 1975 
Nashville. 

Set at the heart of the country-and- 
Western music community as America 
approaches her bicentennial, Nashville is 
the story of 24 people whose paths cross 
randomly and repeatedly during a five-day 
period. The screenplay is credited to Joan 
Tewksbury, but some of it was certainly 
written or improvised by the actors. Four 
of them — Ronee Blakley, Karen Black, 
Keith Carradine, and Henry Gibson, all 
playing singing stars — wrote or collabo- 
rated with musical supervisor Richard 
Baskin on the songs (and Baskin’s up 
there on screen, too, in the minor role of 
Frog, a pianist and arranger). Blakley 
wrote the marvelous Opryland breakdown 





monologue for her character, the fragile, 
beloved singer Barbara Jean, who spins a 
down-home anecdote for her audience 
and then can’t find her way back to the 
song; the original script had her collapsing 
into catatonia. 

What happens with Nasbville is that 
people don’t recognize how phenomenal 
Altman’s technique is. Because he’s 
thrown away all the trappings of plot and 
refused to restrict his focus to one or two 
or three main characters, choosing instead 
to intercut among two dozen, \it’s easy to 
see the movie as a series of caught 
moments and overlook the structure and 
the ways in which Altman’s seemingly 
lucky groupings of characters advance the 
narrative, develop the two main themes 
(the nature of celebrity and the mecha- 
nisms of politics in post-Vietnam, post- 
Watergate America), and provide informa- 
tion about themselves. 


During the first big set piece, Barbara 
Jean’s arrival at Nashville's airport (per- 
haps 10 minutes into the picture), Altman 
introduces 14 characters (15, if you count 
the poster of Karen Black’s Connie White 
displayed prominently in the lobby and 
commented on by one of the other charac- 
ters), each of whom he identifies in some 
significant way. The hip, narcissistic pop 
star Tom Frank (Keith Carradine), finding 
himself squeezed next to a soldier as 
Barbara Jean's plane lands, quips snidely, 
“Hey, Sarge, how many kids you kill 
today?”; he doesn’t even get the man’s 
rank right. The soldier is Kelly (Scott 
Glenn), who, we'll learn, is obsessed with 
Barbara Jean; when she checks into a hos- 
pital after passing out in front of the airport 
crowds, he sneaks into her room and 
dozes in a chair until the ward nurse finds 
him next morning. 

Barbara Jean’s tense husband, Barnett 
(Allen Garfield), who precedes her off the 
plane, has a very short fuse; his first words 
are, “I got no time!” This is his response 
when the lawyer Del Reese (Ned Beatty), 
Nashville’s prime campaigner for the third- 
party presidential candidate, Hal Phillip 
Walker, tries to link him up with Walker's 
manager, John Triplette (Michael Murphy). 
Triplette is a slick number who will some- 
how, in the next four days, persuade 
almost every singing star we meet — not 
one of whom actually supports Walker — 
to perform at his rally. 

The rally is the movie's climax; it ends in 
the assassination of one of the characters 
we meet at the airport. Even in this scene 
Altman begins moving us toward the 
tragedy in this scene, by introducing the 
gun motif that runs through the movie. 
Among the locals who pay tribute to 
Barbara Jean on her homecoming are a 
team of rifle-twirling high-school cheer- 
leaders. 

I can’t think of an American movie that 
so persuasively illustrates Virginia Woolf's 
dictum “Nothing is only one thing.” It’s 
impossible to make snap judgments 
on Nashville's characters — they spring 
surprises On you, just as people do in 
real life. Haven Hamilton (Henry Gibson), 
the self-absorbed, self-proclaimed 
monarch of the Nashville music scene, acts 
heroically in the aftermath of the assassina- 
tion. His sweet-faced, gentle-voiced son 
Buddy (Dave Peel) turns up drunk at a 
smoker for Walker, tossing bills at the terri- 
fied, talentless singer Sueleen (Gwen 
Welles), who doesn’t realize she was hired 
to strip. 

Woolf would have understood Altman’s 
need to present the story as a collage of 24 
separate personalities, each of whose 
point of view the movie honors. 
Unfortunately, American filmmaking has 
moved so far backwards in the years since 
Altman made Nashville that this movie, 
acclaimed when it came out for the mas- 
terpiece it is, has been largely forgotten. It 
was the culmination of a series of great 
experiments Altman made, beginning with 
M*A*S*H in 1970; and as Pauline Kael 
pointed out on its release, audiences could 
appreciate it then because Altman had 
schooled them in his deceptively offhand, 
impressionistic style. 

A moment in Nashville is like a moment 
in The Rules of the Game. it tells you more 
than most entire movies. But as 
Hollywood filmmaking grows ever more 
technologically sophisticated and its sensi- 
bility ever more neanderthal, what we 
learned from Altman becomes more and 
more a lost language. Q 





Trailers 


DETAILS OF A DUEL 
D etails of a Duel (1988), part of the 


Colombian film series at the 

Museum of Fine Arts, is ostensibly 
a comedy based on a true story. It is, in 
fact, a pleasant movie, but the laughs just 
aren’t there. 

Everything about this film seems 
anachronistic. The story takes place in 
1956. (The film even has a ’50s look, 
thanks to cinematographer José Medeiros’s 
limited palette of blue, brown, and pink 
pastels.) Village schoolteacher Albarracin 
(Frank Ramirez) and village butcher 
Oquendo (Humberto, Dorado) are to fight 
a duel in the town plaza at noon. Over 
what they are fighting is never clear, 
though it apparently has nothing to do 
with Oquendo’s wife, Miriam (Florina 
Lemaitre), since she seems to be the only 
person in town who doesn't know about 
the duel. 


The duel is especially inexplicable 
because the two men are practically the 
only leftists in town, with the rest of the 
town none too upset about the impending 
demise of these two locos. The movie con- 
sists of the two men preparing for their 
own deaths as dispassionately as possible, 
settling their affairs with the colorful, 
Fellini-esque villagers, who naturally 
choose sides and place bets. There’s a lazy 
mayor and an occupying army of two (a 
gruff sergeant and a Gomer Pyle-like pri- 
vate) who do not lift a finger to prevent 
the civil disorder that is about to provide 
the sleepy village some entertainment 
while eliminating the political opposition. 

We're supposed to laugh, I guess, at the 
local idiosyncrasies, the cavalier attitudes 
toward death, the venality of the clergy- 
men who try to pry a large donation out of 
Oquendo in anticipatory penance, the 
ineffectuality of the forces of law and 
order, and the cluelessness of Miriam, to 
whom the film keeps cutting back as she 
spends the morning singing and washing 
clothes in an idyllic river. Maybe this is all 
new stuff to Colombian filmgoers, but it 


makes for tame humor up in El Norte. 
Ramirez and Dorado do a fine job of play- 
ing stoic, emotionless men who have 
honor as a substitute for motivation. 

The duel itself is a fiasco for both 
Albarracin and Oquendo, and it is here 
that director Sergio Cabrera also loses his 
grip, failing to keep the film’s light tone 
from plummeting to earth from the weight 
of the inevitable political consequences of 
the duel. Anyone who's seen Jin Men will 
be able to predict the final non-resolution 
early on. It’s an unsatisfying ending to an 
only tuildly amusing film. At the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Friday, June 29). 

— Gaty Susman 


WAR REQUIEM 


he best thing to be said for War 
j Requiem, Derek Jarman’s film of 


Benjamin Britten’s World War I ora- 
torio, is that it’s images aren’t.strong 
enough to color the Britten piece, or the 
Wilfred Owen poems Britten used as part 
of his text. The whole experience is dis- 
posable while you're watching it — a clas- 


sical video. Even Laurence Olivier, in his 
last screen appearance, is tossed off. He’s 
glimpsed as a WWI veteran in a 
wheelchair while, on the soundtrack, he 
reads an Owen poem. 

There are straightforward images of 
trench digging and men waiting for battle, 
and ridiculous sequences like the 
Abraham-and-Isaac fantasy where Owen's 
throat is cut by a clergyman to the approv- 
ing roars of corpulent businessmen — pre- 
sumably Jarman’s comment on how orga- 
nized religion and industry collude during 
wartime. An angel of the Lord who comes 
to stay the execution is kicked out, just in 
case we miss the point. 

What isn’t forgettable is the horrendous 
documentary montage of the dead and 
wounded from a series of 20th-century 
wars. To have real death and suffering 
shoved in our faces after the stylized noth- 
ingness of what's come before is supreme- 
ly offensive. Jarman’s subject may be real, 
but this film suggests that for him, art and 
life are concepts alien to each other. At the 
Institute of Contemporary Art. 

— Charles Taylor 
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With Faye Dunaway on the set of Eyes of Laura Mars: descending into the lurid underside 


The director strikes bac 


There’s more to Irvin Kershner than Robocop 2 


by Steve Vineberg 
disarming close-up of a homeless 
man huddled on a street corner; 
the distant eyes of an old woman 
whose shopping cart full of bottles 
and cans has been scattered by a maniac 
driver; the rueful pause and the struggle 
behind Peter Weller’s unwavering gaze 
before he agrees to stop following the wife 
his pre-cyborg self left behind — these 
moments of surprising emotional reso- 
nance in Robocop 2 are telltale signs of 
the sensibility of its director, Irvin 
Kershner. 

There aren’t many of them, and they 
tend to occur on the way to the cheerless 
techno-mayhem and florid violence that 
take up most of the screenplay. Kershner 
was hired on (at the last minute) to shoot. 
He wasn’t around for pre-production, 
which may explain why there’s so little of 
Hollywood’s most underrated master film- 
maker up on the screen. Check out some 
of these videos for a closer look. 

A Fine Madness (1966). This comedy 
never got much attention, and the released 
cut wasn’t Kershner’s — Jack Warner dis- 
liked what he saw and hacked away at it. 


Remarkably, though, the topsy-turvy 
comic vision — Kershner’s and Elliott 
Baker’s (he wrote the novel and the 
screenplay) — and the raucous tone are 
still largely intact, and the cast is mar- 
velous. 

Sean Connery plays the randy, misan- 
thropic poet, Samson Shillitoe (a kind of 
farce version of John Osborne’s Jimmy 
Porter), whose efforts to get his big epic 
poem together are interrupted by quarrels 
with employers, narrow escapes from 
creditors, and fleeting, high-spirited sexual 


Video 


encounters. Joanne Woodward plays his 
plain-talking waitress wife, who's forever 
pulling him out of scrapes. They’re given 
able support by Patrick O’Neal, Colleen 
Dewhurst, Clive Revill, Werner Peters (all 
playing shrinks), Jean Seberg, John Fiedler, 
Mabel Albertson, Richard Castellano, 
Renee Taylor, Sue Anne Langdon, and — 
in a classic bit of revue humor — Zohra 
Lampert, Sorrell Brooke, and Kay Medford 
as a depressive patient and her exasperat- 





ed family. 

Loving (1970). One of the few movies 
about domestic misery that doesn’t remind 
you of TV, or of other movies (except per- 
haps the great 1982 Shoot the Moon), 
because the rhythm of the dialogue (by 
Don Devlin) is natural and fresh. The film 
is much closer to certain novels — chiefly 
Saul Bellow’s, though there’s a suburban 
party scene at the end that Updike could 
have written. 

George Segal and Eva Marie Saint give 
superb performances as the troubled cou- 
ple, a restless, philandering commercial 
artist and his wife, who’s patient and 
devoted and has begun to feel like a damn 
fool. In the most unusual and affecting 
scene, they go to look at a house and find 
its owners are selling because they’re sep- 
arating. 

Up the Sandbox (1972). Based on 
Anne Richardson Roiphe’s novel, this soft- 
toned, muted, uneven comedy (with fanta- 
sy sequences) is about the discovery of its 
heroine (Barbra Streisand) — a two-time 
mother — that she’s pregnant again, and 
her learning to adjust to the idea before 
telling her husband (David Selby). Paul 
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Zindel’s screenplay is loaded with what at 
the time were the newest feminist clichés. 
Now the movie's images of the lives of 
young New York intellectual couples in 
the early "70s — the candles around the 
bed, the granny nightgowns, the tensions 
caused by conscientiously relaxing rules 
for children, Streisand’s long hair trailing 
down her back — are evocative of an era 
that seems as far away as the '20s or the 
’°30s. The photographer, Gordon Willis, 
gives Streisand a Madonna glow; among 
her best performances, this one is certainly 
the most understated and naturalistic 

The Return of a Man Called Horse 
(1976). A work of sustained impassioned 
lyricism and superlative narrative tech- 
nique, this sequel to A Man Called Horse 
is beautiful from beginning to end. (lt lifts 
the cinematographer, Owen Roizman, into 
the ranks of Vittorio Storaro and Vilmos 
Zsigmond.) It’s a paean to the spirit and 
culture of the Sioux, and though you can't 
watch without tears, Kershner and the 
screenwriter, Jack de Witt, have shaped it 
not as a tragedy but as a triumph. The sub- 
ject is how a disenfranchised tribe and a 
fost man (Richard Harris, in a powerful 
and imaginative performance) are found 
again — reborn. 

Eyes of Laura Mars (1978). Perhaps 
the most seductive thriller to come along 
before Dressed To Kill, and even creepier. 
The heroine is a commercial photographer 
(Faye Dunaway) who makes chic, sexy- 
violent images that she says are her 
responses to a world full of murder. Her 
shallow, earnest moralizing doesn’t 
address what makes her photographs 
(actually the work of Helmut Newton) so 
fascinating. She also doesn’t realize she’s 
psychic, until she taps into the mind of a 
psychopath who's killing off her friends. 
Kershner and an amazing cast (Faye 
Dunaway, Tommy Lee Jones, Brad Dourif, 
René Auberjonois, Raul Julia, Darlanne 
Fluegel), with the help of Michael Kahn's 
editing, bring the lurid underside of 
Laura’s world scarily close. 

The Empire Strikes Back (1980). 
Kershner’s one box-office gold mine — 
and a movie that deserved every penny of 
its gross. Star Wars may have been in- 
spired by The Hidden Fortress and Norse 
lore, but it’s The Empire Strikes Back that 
quotes visually from Kurosawa and sug- 
gests the more troubling, unresolvable emo- 
tions of the great myths. If you haven't 
watched this movie since it came out, it’s 
time — there isn’t a single film in the the- 
aters right now that can hold a candle to it.Q 





A thoughtful P.O.V. 3 


And what's happening to Molly Dodd? 


by Robin Dougherty 


f Nina Rosenblum’s Through the Wire 
I were your average women-in-prison 

film, you wouldn't rattle a spoon to 
hear a warden accuse his charges of “try- 
ing to use their womanhood to get out.” 
Since it’s a serious-minded documentary 
about the unorthodox incarceration of 
three women in an American prison, 
you're apt to go over the wall. Figuratively 
speaking, of course. 

But that’s the gut reaction the producers 
of P.O.V. want to get out of complacent TV 
audiences this summer, with their offerings 
of independent American documentaries, 
of which Through the Wire is the first. 
(The series takes its name from the film- 
makers’ term “point of view.”) So if you’ve 
done worrying about Laura Palmer (or if 
you never began), now you can — and 
should — address yourself to Rosenblum’s 
more pressing question. 

Are there political prisoners in US jails? 
Through the Wire presents the stories of 
Susan Rosenberg, Alejandrina Torres, and 
Sylvia Baraldini, all of whom are serving 
sentences for weapons and possessions 
charges brought about by garden-variety 
left-wing political activity. But there’s noth- 
ing ordinary about the cells these women 
sat in for nearly two years. From 1986 to 
1988, while held in the high-security unit 
at the Lexington (Kentucky) federal prison, 
Rosenberg, Torres, and Baraldini were 
subjected to daily strip searches, sleep 
interruption, sensory deprivation, and pro- 
longed isolation from the general prison 
population. They believe they were being 
punished for their political beliefs. 

Although Through the Wire focuses pri- 
marily on the American-born Rosenberg, 
whose parents cooperated extensively 
with the filmmaker, Rosenblum gets each 





woman to talk about the crime for which 
she’s been convicted, as well as those 
events that politicized her in the first place. 
Torres, a Puerto Rican nationalist charged 
with conspiracy in connection with the 
Puerto Rican radical group FALN, rails 
against the violence the US has historically 
used against her country. Both Baraldini, 
convicted of racketeering and conspiracy, 
and Rosenberg, jailed for her activities 
with the May 19 communist group, speak 
of their devotion to the anti-war and civil- 
rights movements. Did their participation 
in radical organizations affect the way they 
were treated by the courts? Rosenberg’s 
58-year sentence, as her mother explains 
it, is 16 times the national average for mur- 
der. “The man who bombed the abortion 
clinic — and actually bombed it — only 
got seven years.” 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons reports 
that there are no political prisoners. (Free- 
dom of political belief is guaranteed under 
the First Amendment.) But Through the 
Wire reports that the women’s claims that 
are not as paranoid as they sound. 
Rosenblum takes you through the high- 
security unit, which is located in the base- 
ment of the prison. It looks nothing like 
the general-population facility above it. 
Called the “White Sepulchre” by its 
inmates, its walls (no windows) are paint- 
ed white, as is all the furniture, and the 
floors. The film re-creates strip searches 
and records the ubiquitous threat of the 
surveillance cameras. But the effect of 
most insidious punishment is written on 
the women’s lifeless faces. 

A prison official explains that the 
Lexington unit was no more than a facility 
for “women who need high security.” But 
Amnesty International condemned the 





Lexington unit for the reason, as Rosen- 
berg reiterates, that “isolation is a recog- 
nized form of torture.” Civil-liberties 
groups and criminologists alike talk to 
Rosenblum about the inappropriate ways 
the women have been treated. Although 
the Lexington high-security unit has now 
been dismantled, the film reports that a 
similar unit has been opened in Florida 
and others are under construction. 

Rosenblum, who has produced inves- 
tigative pieces on American prisons for 
20/20 and The Today Show, brings a 
relentless and intelligent eye to her pro- 
ject. Through the Wire is one of P.O.V.’s 
several outstanding independent films 
concerned with social issues. Now in its 
third year, the summer series also offers 
Salesman (July 27), the Maysles Brothers’ 
acclaimed look at Bible hawkers; Police 
Chiefs, in which crimestoppers in three 
cities talk about their philosophies of law 
enforcement; Jim Klein’s Letter to the Next 
Generation (July 20), in which the film- 
maker visits Kent State 20 years after the 
massacre of students by the National 
Guard; and Steven Okazaki’s Days of 
Waiting, which documents American artist 
Estelle Peck Ishigo, who followed her 
Asian husband into an internment camp 
during World War II. 

Last summer, when Lifetime Television 
acquired The Days and Nights of Molly 
Dodd and ordered new episodes, it was 
good news for those of us wondering 
whether the elevator in Molly’s building 
was still stopping a few feet short of its 
landing. The show’s quirky personality 
(and its leading character, played by Blair 
Brown) survived the move to cable intact, 
upholding writer/director/creator Jay 
Tarses’s confidence that audiences can fol- 
low sophisticated dialogue and an impres- 
sionistic storyline that unfolds over the 
entire season. 

Since its inception, the show has traded 
on heightened realism and unsettling com- 
edy to depict the life of a 35ish single 
woman. And Molly became TV’s rare lead- 
ing lady who is neither a harebrained 


bimbo nor an even-keeled earth mother. 
Indeed, where Mary Richards turned the 
world on with her smile, Molly Dodd is 
more likely to deliver a sarcastic soliloquy. 
In fact, what has always been engaging 
about Molly is that while all around her, 
women on TV (and in real life) jockeyed 
for high-paying jobs and status, Molly’s 
concerns were Self-Expression (writing 
poetry, piano playing, meaningful work, and 
talking to herself) and Love (Molly has one 
of the best ever collections of TV beaus). 
And true to the spirit of big-city paranoia 
in which the show is grounded, Molly’s 
problems have always tended toward the 
surreal. Which makes it all the more puz- 
zling that Tarses has gone and knocked 
her up. She’s not just preggers, it seems. As 


Televisi 


announced a few weeks back, Molly is 
having a baby “to get her life in order.” 
This turn of events has sent a plethora of 
Mollywatchers into an apoplectic tailspin. 
Molly Dodd needs a baby for validation?!? 
After all, wasn’t the most charming thing 
about Molly that her life was not “in 
order.” It didn’t need to be. (And since 
when did having a baby put anyone’s life 
in order?) 

Were this plot twist merely a violation of 
Molly’s personality, her fans would have 
enough reason to boycott pickles and ice 
cream. But into this fray, the writers have 
also thrown the dilemma of the father’s 
identity. Is he Moss, with whom Molly has 
broken up (who is white), or Nathaniel, 
with whom she is currently involved (who 
happens to be black)? Which has led to a 
great deal of speculation about the compli- 
cations that will occur in either case. 
Furthermore, the child’s race has become 
the focus of the show, and not the way Jay 
Tarses has grievously sold his heroine 
short. 








RIP: Jack Gilford, Vic Tayback. Q 

















et it be said again: blues fans are 

hard to please. Different strains of 

purist will listen only to country or 
Chicago styles, or deny the legitimacy of 
any blues played by white musicians. 
Others are drawn exclusively by crossover 
artists like Robert Cray, Johnny Winter, and 
Stevie Ray Vaughan. And many will shun a 
bill that doesn’t conform to their expecta- 
tions. 

So programming a commercial blues 
festival is an unenviable task — one made 
doubly so on the weekend of June 22-24, 
when the US Trust Jazz & Blues Festival at 
Great Woods had to compete with the 
musically rich Nelson Mandela rally on 
Boston’s Esplanade and the Boston Globe 
Jazz Festival. Attendance was low: the 
event’s third day, which featured an 
evening triple whammy of Buddy Guy, 
John Lee Hooker, and Etta James and drew 
3400, was the best attended, though Chuck 
Berry headlined the night before. 

And the event had its artistic failings as 
well. On Saturday, the Nighthawks, minus 
longtime guitarist Jim Thackery (who's 
now in the Assassins), turned in a crude 
bar-band performance, and Ben E. King, 
ably accompanied by a crew of local play- 
ers including guitarist-songwriter Joel 
Gramolini, cruised through a Vegas- 
smooth, all mid-tempo, greatest-hits pre- 
sentation. The next day, studio guitar ace 
Robben Ford offered polished fusion-style 
chops and his straining vocals in a set that 
was as soulless and distant a stab at the 
blues as his last album, the eminently 
avoidable Talk to Your Daughter. 

Some other performances ran from 
merely innocuous to entertaining. Pinetop 
Perkins remains a rhythmically powerful 
blues pianist, but the 73-year-old former 
Muddy Waters sideman’s voice was quiet 
and undermixed for much of his Sunday 
set. And his backing band, Little Mike & 
the Tornados, were likable bashers, but 
bashers nonetheless. 

John Mayall, who balanced old Blues- 
breakers hits like Otis Rush’s “All Your 
Love” and “Room To Move” with sturdy 
new tunes from his just-released A Sense 
of Place, came across ably enough with a 
variation on the same set he’s long been 
playing. (The latest incarnation of his 
Bluesbreakers band includes former 
Bonnie Raitt bassist Freebo, and guitarist 
Coco Montoya has evolved into a more 
tasteful player than when the band had a 
second guitarist, the heavy-handed Walter 
Trout.) And harpman James Cotton, anoth- 
er Muddy Waters alumnus, managed to 
rouse the house with his strong blowing 
and pacing presence, but “Sweet Home 
Chicago” and “I Got My Mojo Working,” 
great as they may be, are tunes ready for 
retirement. (Truth be told, I missed 
NRBQ’s set in favor of listening to Nelson 
Mandela's speech. He tours less often.) 

The festival's highpoints, however, were 
often glorious. Chuck Berry duck-walked 
away with Saturday’s honors — it’s sur- 
prising that his first performance in the 
Boston area in several years didn’t draw a 
bigger crowd. To his credit, that didn’t 
seem to matter. He strolled on stage to the 
beat of a bass-piano-drums back-up group 
led by local drummer Tom Hambridge 
(leader of T.H. & the Wreckage) as if he’d 
walked out of the 1970s, wearing white 
knit bell-bottoms, a dashiki-patterned 
shirt, and patent leather shoes and toting 
his trademark hollow-body guitar. 

He tuned up (most players do this 
before coming on stage) and cranked out 
a set that was raggedy but entertaining as 
hell. “Roll Over Beethoven,” “School 
Days,” “Carol,” “Memphis,” “Rock and Roll 
Music,” “Johnny B. Goode,” and even the 
blues “Mean Old World” clip-clopped by, 
his plain voice barking out the lyrics as he 
always has, his legs swaying and pumping 
with the beat. His song intros had a play- 
fully teasing, stump-the-band quality: a 
few bent notes or a chunky chord and off 
he went, his players stretching to catch up. 

Berry was one of the first guitarists of his 
day to play with a deep, mildly distorted 
sound: a raw chunk-chunking rhythm with 
pealing sliding chords and burr-coved 
notes for leads and fills. There are still a 
few players who deliver in this kind of 
raw, uncouth, and appealing fashion. 
When Berry stretched out into a slow 
blues, acknowledging the event that 
brought him to Great Woods, he sounded 
like no one more than Guitar Slim, the 
delightfully loud and unrefined Louisiana 
bluesman who cut the classic “The Things 
That I Used To Do” and could well have 
been a major influence on Berry's sound. 

But Slim always seemed to play in tune, 
which can’t be said for Berry. Listen close- 
ly to his classic Chess sides and you know 
where the saying “close enough for rock 


John Lee Hooker: burly, low-register licks 


When it was good... 


Great Woods gets the blues 


by Ted Drozdowski 
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Buddy Guy: relentlessly soulful 


and roll” came from. And by the time he 
finished his Saturday set, inviting a bevy of 
dancers up on stage from the audience, he 
was pounding on a six-string so totally out 
of tune that it sounded borrowed from 
Arto Lindsay. But that was part of the fun, 
part of the same flippancy and looseness 
that have made his rhyming, authority- 
mocking, teenager-enthusiastic tunes such 
a longstanding gas. 

Sunday’s show offered a deeper blues 
repertoire, begging the festival MC Ronnie 
Earl’s opening set with his band the 
Broadcasters. Although Earl and crew 
opened both days, his second set was hot- 
ter (the first was played. on two hours of 
sleep following a drive back from the 
Midwest). The performance built from a 
pretty reading of King Curtis’s “Soul 
Serenade,” with guitarist Earl and organist 
Tony Zamagni replacing the original's sax- 
ophone as the lead voices. Material from 
Earl's new album, especially the title song 
“Peace of Mind,” was strong, but its climax 
was a sizzling take on Magic Sam’s “I 
Found a New Love” that was driven home 
by Earl’s exemplary blues soloing: dexter- 
ous leads with a trembling tone, quiet pas- 
sages of delicately bent strings followed by 
outbursts of rushed notes. Breathtaking 
and true blues playing. 

Earl resurfaced later with Roomful of 
Blues, who have become a more rock- 








Etta James: in fine voice 


inclined outfit since the days when he was 
a member. And the band’s new stage set- 
up — a four-horn line to one side, key- 
boards and bass to another, and drummer 
to the rear — sets vocalist and horn player 
Greg Piccolo at center stage. Piccolo has 
risen to the roll of frontman, singing zest- 
fully, dressing sharp. And the band’s mix 
of ballads, jump tunes, and roots rockers 
was. winning. 

But Earl’s presence for two songs turned 
things up a notch. He’s a more subtle 
rhythm player than current Roomful gui- 
tarist Tommy K:, and his artfully attacked 
chord voicings lent some subtlety. When 
K., who originally hails from Texas, and 
Earl, a Brooklyn-born Massachusetts resi- 
dent, engaged in some friendly sparring, 
the differences in their styles proved 
intriguing. K. goes for a thick, biting tone 
with a loud sting and leans on higher 
notes and repeated phrases during his 
leads. Earl changes tone frequently, mov- 
ing from a brittle sound to thick low-end 
notes, and he’s far more generous with 
shading and exploring a variety of dynam- 
ics, as well as his instrument's total range. 
Nonetheless, K. is becoming a player 
worth watching. 

Buddy Guy has been worth watching 
since he moved to Chicago from Louisiana 
in the 50s and came under the wing of 
Muddy Waters. At points during his Great 


Woods set, Guy invested a bit too much 
energy on showmanship, catering to the 
crowd as he posed and roared around the 
stage. 

But his singing, whether ad-libbed in the 
Delta tradition or belting out classics like 
“Have You Ever Loved a Woman?” and 
“Sail On” (which was marked by a 
buzzing, vibrato-laden take on the origi- 
nal’s delirious solo), was relentlessly soul- 
ful, sweet, howling. And he is a great gui- 
tarist, unafraid to do anything he damn 
pleases with the instrument, from straight 
blues stringbending to two-handed ham- 
mering, to swiping its strings across his 
stomach — making it all work. Earl, 
Pinetop Perkins, and local pianist Dave 
Maxwell all briefly joined Guy on stage, 
but sparks failed to fly. 

John Lee Hooker was certainly the festi- 
val’s greatest presence, staring through 
prescription shades and decked in fedora 
and pin-stripes as he sat in a chair at center 
stage, growling through his boogie classics 
and tossing off burly, nimble, low-register 
licks. Moved by a particularly percolating 
version of his old hit that was popularized 
by the Animals, “Boom-Boom,” he grum- 
bled, “I gonna get up” into the mike, and 
the 72-year-old ended his set with an 
unusual display of vigor, dashing around 
the stage, leading the audience in a clap 
fest, cuing his musicians — members of 
the Kingsnakes and the Coast-to-Coast 
Blues Band — into solos and shouting 
along to the music. 

And James closed the event backed by a 
slick band of LA youngsters who neverthe- 
less provided some canny touches, like a 
trombone solo break in her simmering 
“Damn Your Eyes.” James was in fine 
voice, belting out her classics like “I'd 
Rather Go Blind” and a medley of Jimmy 
Reed tunes, parading around the stage and 
tossing saucy kisses to the crowd. But her 
hour set could have run longer and tapped 
more of this emotional, burnish-toned 
singer’s extensive repertoire. 

This was the first time the festival had 
offered two days of blues, reversing previ- 
ous years’ two-days-jazz, one-day-blues 
format. The opening jazz evening featured 
sets from 20-year-old saxist Christopher 
Hollyday, the Modern Jazz Quartet, and 
pianist Harry Connick Jr., who’s now lead- 
ing a powerhouse big band. 


Hollyday neatly dispelled his reputation | 


as a chops-over-taste live player with his 


lyrical take of Eubie Blake’s “Memories of | 


You.” The MJQ, whose name is now some- 
what ironic, played a soothing set of their 
trademark chamber jazz, dipping into the 
Ellington canon and playing originals that 
sparkled with Milt Jackson's delightful 
vibes playing. 

And New Orleans-schooled keyboardist 
Connick seems to be shedding the lounge 


Music 


lizard’s skin he donned a year or so ago, 
though one still gets the impression at 
times that he’d like nothing more than to 
be a 90s Frank Sinatra. Nonetheless, he 
invested his band’s ’30s and early-’40s 
period arrangements with enthusiasm, and 
he generated the evening’s most exciting 
moments in a dense, blocky, chordal 
piano solo on “Do You Know What It 
Means To Miss New Orleans?” At his best, 
he has a knack for putting an angular, 
almost postmodern spin on a piano tech- 
nique rooted in the bedrock of Harlem 
jazz and Crescent City blues. 

Previous blues festivals at Great Woods 
have drawn larger audiences, mostly 
because of the presence of players like 
Stevie Ray Vaughan and Johnny Winter. It 
would be rewarding to see a future festival 
benefit from the higher attendance num- 
bers such a crossover artist can bring, but 
also be balanced with a few less commer- 
cial acts. 

Scrap a bar band like the Nighthawks 
for a more traditional act, like the 
Piedmont blues duo Cephas and Wiggins, 
or take a hint from the Chicago blues festi- 
val (and the folk festival held at Great 
Woods the week before) and set up a 
smaller terit on site for some traditional 
players, whether they be local players like 
Paul Geremia and Paul Rishell, who has a 
dynamite side of country blues on his 
forthcoming album, or imports from the 
Delta like the great young player Lonnie 
Pitchford. Whatever happens, any institu- 
tion celebrating the blues on an annual 
basis is worth preserving, so here’s hoping 
low ticket sales won't discourage the festi- 
val from undertaking an event that’s at 
least as ambitious next year. oO 
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THERE’S ALWAYS 
SOMETHING GOOD 


Call 1-800-Cable Me...And See 


FREE BAND 
AND DJ LISTINGS 


To have _ band or disc-jockey service listed in the Fall 1990 Guide to 
Boston Bands (to be published in the September 7 Phoenix), fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Ave., Boston 02215. Deadline is August 15. You must return 
this coupon to be listed. No phone calls, please. 


Please submit only one coupon per band or DJ. Band information must 
be completed by band member or manager. 


| am a (check one) 0 band O DJ 


Band or DJ name: 


If your band or DJ service was listed in the Spring 1990 Guide to Boston 
Bands, please check here 0 


lf you were listed under another name, check here O 
What other name? 


What type of music would you like to be listed under? (Please check no 
more than four.) 








O original rock Ocover rock/Top 40 0 blues/R&B 0 jazz 
0 oldies QO) country/country rock 0 folk 0 funk 
0 fusion 0 reggae/calypso/ska D Latin 0GB 
0 soul/gospel 0 Dixieland 0 classical 0 experimental 
Oa cappella C bluegrass 0 comedy D ethnic O rap 
O Irish 0 swing 0 tribute 0 solo 0 rockabilly 
0 other (specify) : 





More detailed description of your music (@.g., techno pop, Yma Sumac 
covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, zouk, juju, cha-cha, etc.) : 





What percentage of your material is original? 
Who handles your bookings? 





Name: 





Address: 





Zip: 








Phone: 
Is this person in the band? Oyes Ono 


Your name and phone (if different from above) : 











When can you be reached to verify this information? 
0 mornings 0 afternoons 0 evenings 


Listings are free. For advertising rates 
and information, call Display Advertising at 536-5390. 





ROOM TO PAINT. 


If you're an artist looking for studio space or a place to create your 
asterpiece, look to the Phoenix Real Estate Classifieds section for| | way to cage their anger without sacrificing the 


the most comprehensive listing in the Boston area. 













Live and on record 
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Finally comfortable as a solo artist 


JANE WIEDLIN: 
A GO-GO GROWS 





returned to her roots in guitar-based pop. 

“All the music that I loved, and even the 
music that attracts me nowadays, was always that 
type of music, so it seemed silly not to do it myself,” 
she says, explaining the rationale for her new 
album, Tangled (EMI). “I wanted it to be more gui- 
tar-based, have a lot of harmonies, and have a ’60s 
feel to it without sounding retro.” 

Tangled, her third solo LP since leaving the Go- 
Go's, in 1984, is not only her most confident effort 
as a singer-songwriter, but her warmest musically, 
from the sophisticated pop of the title track and the 
affectionately Byrds-like “Big Rock Candy Mountain” 
to the affecting “Paper Heart.” Her homonymous 
pop-rock debut in 1985 (made for the Go-Gos’ old 
label, IRS) sounded tentative, as Wiedlin had her 
hands full stepping from behind her rhythm guitar 
and adjusting to the spotlight. 

“I was just lusting after singing my Own songs for 
sO many years, and it finally happened, and then I 
realized it’s hard,” she says. “Now I really appreciate 
what Belinda [Carlisle] did in the Go-Go's.” 

Fur, her second solo album (the title song refers 
to her stand against wearing animal! skins), was 
released in 1988. It was a break for Wiedlin in 
respect to her label, as well as her sound: she 
switched to EMI and recruited English high-tech 
dance-music producer Stephen Hague. 

“I wanted to do something Kind of techno and 
modern and dance oriented. I thought the end result 
sounded real dancy, but dance people didn’t,” she 
says with a laugh. Although Peter Collins (Voice of 
the Beehive, Tracey Ullman), another British pro- 
ducer, was a last-minute decision for Tangled, 
Wiedlin feels their collaboration worked well. She 
says Collins was a taskmaster who had her write and 
rewrite —- as many as seven sets of lyrics for “99 


REVOLTING COCKS: 
THE PROGENY OF ALAIN 
JOURGENSEN 


T= Revolting Cocks were formed in the mid 


O nce and future Go-Go Jane Wiedlin has 


’80s by Ministry leader Alain Jourgensen as a 

backlash against that band’s early image as 
just another synth-pop bauble. The Cocks were 
abrasive, industrial, and loud: everything Ministry 
were not at the time. Even their name was offensive. 
But Ministry quickly came to follow a path parallel 
to that of the Cocks, whose new album is called 
Beers, Steers + Queers, and both bands have since 
generated a style and sound that have spun off a 
score of bands forming the mainstay of Jourgensen’s 
Chicago-based Wax Trax label — and in the van- 
guard of the acid/industrial-music genre. 

Jourgensen and Paul Barker are the nucleus of the 
current Ministry and Revolting Cocks line-ups. And 
Jourgensen is deeply involved in a host of current 
Ministry-related projects: the bands Pailhead, 1000 
Homo DJs, and Acid Horse; Ministry bandmate Luc 
Van Acker’s solo work; and recordings with 
Mussolini Headkick and Barker’s Lead into Gold. 
Jourgensen also produced the B-side of the next 
Nine Inch Nails single, a version of Queen’s “Get 
Down, Make Love.” 

The Jourgensen touch leaves its mark on all these 
recordings: bursts of vitriol and aggression set to a 
pounding, computer-driven beat. But these bands 
are not mere dalliances for a noisy conceptuailist, 

| and the recordings they produce are neither lacklus- 
ter nor redundant. Each new issue seems only to fan 
the flames of creative challenge, resulting in music 
more tightly wound, more intense, and downright 
better than what preceded it. Beers, Steers + Queers 
is nO exception, a very strong album that improves 
on the rumbling groundwork of the Revolting 
Cocks’ last LP, You Goddamned Son of a Bitch, and 
even Ministry's latest, The Mind Is a Terrible Thing 
To Taste. 

On Beers, Steers + Queers, the Revolting Cocks 
| have stepped back from the bombast of untempered 
| industrial rage and spent some time developing a 


| cathartic release their music provides. There is still 
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Ways.” 

Wiedlin attributes to personal growth her ability 
to work under that stress, her decision to co-write 
many of her songs with various Los Angeles-based 
writers, and her lyrical boundary-stretching. (She 
calls the risqué “World on Fire” “kind of a landmark 
for me. Just to get up the confidence to try and 
sound sexy, it just makes me blush to think about 
it.”) 

“I finally feel comfortable as a solo artist,” she 
says. “I'm much more settled and comfortable with 
myself. I feel like I'm a grown-up now, and when I 
was a teenager and a young adult I was always real- 
ly unhappy with myself, and I don’t really feel that 
way anymore.” 

Another result of that growth was her April gig 
with her old band in Los Angeles, a benefit for envi- 
ronmental legislation. Although Wiedlin wasn’t 
eager to participate in a Go-Go's reunion and still 
had “bad, weird feelings” about her ex-group, she 
felt she couldn’t say no, especially after Carlisle 
suggested the benefit idea. To her surprise 
and relief, rehearsals turned out to be fun. Wiedlin 
found that she wasn’t the only one to have changed, 
and she was able to resolve her unhappiness and 
hurt. “It was a devastating experience, leaving that 
band.” she says. “Thank God for this reunion, 
because I don’t think I ever would’ve gotten over it 
otherwise. 

“But,” she adds, laughing again, “thank God they 
did break up and I did leave and all that stuff hap- 
pened, because there would have been a couple of 
dead people for sure, and a couple of just complete- 
ly immature, screwed-up people. We needed to 
break up and grow up.” Now, “it’s really neat to see 
everyone so healthy, both mentally and physically,” 
stepping out from beneath the clouds of tension and 
drugs that hung over the Go-Gos’ final days. The 
reunion show led to plans for a fall tour, with the 
possibility of writing and recording new material as 
a band, depending on, Wiedlin notes, the public 
reception. 

Wiedlin is, however, good-humoredly resigned to 
the possibility of being an eternal ex-Go-Go. “I was 
reading USA Today this morning, and they men- 
tioned something about ‘Henry Gibson, of Laugh- 
In, and I thought, ‘My God, 20, 25 years ago and 
they’re still saying that about him?’ So I’m probably 
going to be a Go-Go for the rest of my life.” More 
laughter. 

“If I wasn’t proud of having been a Go-Go,” she 
adds, “I think that being called an ex-Go-Go would 
drive me insane. But I thought we were a great band 
and we ‘were pioneers for women, so — what the 
heck.” 

Wiedlin says her solo career will always come 
first. Reuniting with the Go-Go's, she says, is going 
to be like “the icing on the cake. Because I just put 
six years of my life into this, and I feel like maybe 
this time something good’s going to come of it, and I 
don’t really want to walk away from that.” 

— Karen Schlosberg 


the de rigueur venting of rage at nebulous targets, 
and occasionally a more general lack of clarity. “In 
the Neck” repeats the line “I'm a killing machine,” 
but its distorted near-screams are set to an almost 
languid drum beat. 

Although the band’s lyrics are still spat through 
clenched teeth, there’s an undercurrent of uncharac- 
teristically obvious humor on Beers, Steers + Queers 
that’s refreshing. The album opens with a telephone 
conversation between a man and woman with 
Southern accents discussing the Revolting Cocks, 
who are playing at a nearby club. They decide the 
group must be a cross between a male strip show 
and the Village People, so they head off for the con- 
cert. 

The title song kicks in with a “Yee-haw” and some 
of the band’s usual churning noise, followed by an 
acrid anti-Texan rant: “Texas hoedown, this is the 
lowdown/You're full of shit/Destined to go down.” 
Probably the result of some bad nights in the Lone 
Star State. Next comes a revamped version of an ear- 
lier single, a twisted take on Olivia Newton-John’s 
“Let's Get Physical.” Another track, “Stainless Steel 
Providers,” was also issued as a single a few months 
ago. Its revving motorcycles and Jourgensen’s trade- 
mark electronically enhanced rasp pay homage to 
Harley-Davidsons. 

However, this album offers more than repackaged 
singles and Southerner-bashing. “Can’t Sit Still” 
recalls the band’s first single, “No Devotion,” with 
Jourgensen again displaying his sneering manner as 
he intones, “I don’t know whether to leave you or 
push you over the edge.” “Get Down” ends side one 
as a searing instrumental with rippling, engrossing 
guitar work that climaxes as Jourgensen squeals, 
“We just wanted to get down.” In that, the Revolting 
Cocks do have something in common with the 
Village People — besides Jourgensen’s fondness for 
wigs and hair extensions. 

Despite the impression their lyrics and music may 
convey, the Revolting Cocks don’t champion aggres- 
sion. They channel it, absorbing what's around them 
and directing it into notes electrically charged with 
evil and rage. Theirs is foreboding music that can 
shake the body and warp the mind — and still not 
always take itself too seriously. 

— Lisa M. Moore 
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Herbie Hancock, Dave Holland, Jack DeJohnette, Pat Metheny: getting on the wrong side of virtuosity 


From Dizzy to Nelson 


The Globe Jazz Festival: more than Sonny Rollins 


Festival was nothing more than a col- 

lection of the usual concerts by big- 
name musicians on tour. The festival has 
gradually included more Boston-area musi- 
cians in its program, and a couple of years 
ago it began inviting local independent 
producers to create unusual, even unique, 
events. 

This year both Joanne Brackeen and 
James Newton premiered new works (and 
Newton made his Boston debut), under the 
auspices of Studio Red Top and the Jazz 
Coalition/United Music, respectively. The 
South End's Villa Victoria Cultural Center 
brought in celebrated Afro-Latin percus- 
sionist Milton Cardona and his 11-member 
troupe. The ICA gave us A. Spencer 
Barefield and Oliver Lake. 

It's a shame, then, that the Globe didn’t 
use its promotional clout to give an extra 
boost to these sometimes under-attended 
shows. Instead, the paper plugged the one 
bankable star, Sonny Rollins. On the other 
hand, the daily free concerts showcased 
local luminaries and featured some of the 
festival's best music at any price. And the 
final free Hatch Shell blowout capped a 
week that brought both Nelson Mandela 
and Dizzy Gillespie to Boston. Herewith, a 
sampling of the festival's treats. 

s?e¢¢ 
Tuesday, June 19: James Newton 
Quartet with the Jazz Legacy Orchestra 
— Tribute to Duke Ellington 

The evening was divided into one set 
with quartet and another with quartet and 
orchestra, playing Ellingtonia and Newton 
originals. The introductory slam of drum- 
mer Billy Hart’s mallets on the 1927 “Black 
and Tan Fantasy” served notice that this 
“Legacy” concert would be no staid muse- 
um-show re-creation. 

With his flute as the lead voice on a 
piece originally scored for the plunger- 
muted growls of Bubber Miley and Tricky 
Sam Nanton, Newton gave himself little 
choice but to imagine Ellington anew. His 
solution throughout the evening was to 
take a lesson from Duke’s unique 
approach to voicings, harmony, and 
dynamics, his dramatic matchings of solo 
and duo voices with unusual background 
ensembles. In “Black and Tan,” a Hart 
crescendo bridged pianist Mike Cain’s 
stately four-square chording with the quar- 
tet’s lighter, swinging rendition of the origi- 
nal vamp section. In one of the second 
set's Newton’ originals, “Jesse 
Jackson/Nelson Mandela,” Martha Colby’s 
double-stopped bowed cello played 
against James Leary’s pizzicato bass to give 
the illusion of a string trio amid a big band. 

Newton also chose a couple of seldom- 
heard masterworks for the orchestra — 
“Such Sweet Thunder” and Billy Strayhorn’s 
“Northern Lights” (from “The Queens’ 


I n its first years, the Boston Globe Jazz 


| Suite”), Here Newton's virtuosic flute play- 


ing took a back seat to the talented local 
players in the Jazz Legacy Orchestra, and 
his writing to that of his mentors. On 
“Northern Lights,” Strayhorn showed how 
to develop a piece from a simple lyric clar- 
inet figure (played beautifully by Mark 
Pinto), carrying us from New Orleans to 
North Africa without wasting a note. 

— Jon Garelick 


Wednesday, June 20: A. Spencer 
Barefield and Oliver Lake 

The Boston debut of guitarist A. Spencer 
Barefield in an intimate and risky duet set- 


ting with saxophonist Oliver Lake in the 
Institute of Contemporary Art’s theater was 
a study in contrasting temperaments. 
Detroit native Barefield played meditative 
Hamlet to Lake’s man-of-action Henry V. 

Barefield coaxed a wire-thin, koto-like 
tone from his acoustic guitars. His gentle 
sound drew the listener into a disjointed 
modernistic world where things don’t nec- 
essarily connect in obvious or logical ways. 
Individual parts and transitions were alter- 
nately startling in their clarity and puzzling, 
mysterious. A tendency to rely on repeated 
patterns led to occasional monotony, but 
Barefield often rescued himself by pivoting 
in unexpected directions. 

Lake, heard this evening on alto and 
soprano saxes, rushed headlong into his 
solos; he was as likely to lose his temper 
and throw dishes against the wall as 
preach the hard truths of life. His quick- 
change solos served as a hopped-up coun- 
terpoint to Barefield. 

After three years and two albums togeth- 
er (Barefield’s recent quintet release, After 
the End, and a trio concert with drummer 
Andrew Cyrille slated for fall release), they 
wove intricate patterns intertwining bril- 
liant-hued, angular squiggles of sax and 
muted colors and subdued washes of gui- 
tar. This time, the result was a solid though 
not inspired performance. 

— Ed Hazell 


Thursday, June 21: Dizzy Gillespie and 
the United Nation Orchestra 

A panoramic all-star variety show. What 
was the best part? Giovanni Hidalgo’s furi- 
ous conga solo in the concert’s opening 
“Manteca”? Gillespie's dramatic entrance 
on same, walking slowly from the wings to 
center stage, his trumpet soaring over the 
ensemble? The saxophone section romp 
(Paquito D’Rivera, Mario Rivera, James 
Moody) on the Flora Purim vocal feature 
“Tanga”? 

Then there was trombonist Steve Turre’s 
apparent gimmick — a solo on seashells — 
that turned into a real jazz piece, as Turre 
articulately conjured trombones, trumpets, 
and pan pipes and made them swing. And 
finally, a three-trumpet summit with 
Claudio Roditi, John Faddis, and Dizzy all 
taking turns on “A Night in Tunisia.” 
Interjecting his lucid solo statements 
throughout the evening, cueing the band 
with an ageless, funky turn of his hips, 
Dizzy proved that though his playing 
power and velocity might not be what they 
once were, his creativity and authority are 
undiminished. 

—JG 


Friday, June 22: Sonny Rollins Sextet 

At 60, Sonny Rollins is still a colossus. 
His set Friday night included “Long Ago 
and Far Away,” “Someone To Watch over 
Me,” “The Very Thought of You,” “Once in 
a While,” “The Tennessee Waltz,” “Tenor 
Madness,” and two roaring calypsos. There 
was fine support and solo work from trom- 
bonist Clifton Anderson, drummer Al 
Foster (whose imaginative trading of fours 
inspired the saxophonist), and guitarist 
Jerome Harris (who fluently blended con- 
temporary blues and country pedal steel 
into an authentic jazz voice on “Tennessee 
Waltz”). 

But these moments were mere asides. 
Rollins solo'd constantly and with aban- 
don. There were furious runs up and down 
the horn, excursions into bizarre har- 


monies, and a house-shaking series of 
deep honks on the calypso closer, all of it 
enveloped in Rollins’s massive, gruff tone. 
It was an awesome display and yet it left 
me cold. At its best, a Rollins solo unfolds 
like a story whose prose-like directness can 
be followed, and marveled at, by musician 
and non-musician alike, measure by mea- 
sure, sentence by sentence. Friday there 
were only a few breathers in Rollins’s 


dense, driven torrent. 
—JG 


Saturday, June 23: Milton Cardona 

Singer-percussionist Milton Cardona 
embraces both the ancient and the mod- 
ern, with music derived from Yoruban, 
Cuban, and African-American cultures, 
and based in the spiritualist santeria reli- 
gion. His concert at the Villa Victoria in 
Boston’s South End traveled in a circle 
from historical folk and sacred roots 
through contemporary jazz and back to the 
origins, helping listeners understand the 
continuities within Latin music. 

For example, after a traditional voices- 
and-percussion rhumba done in the 
regional style of Matanzas, a province just 
east of Havana, Cardona played the jazz 
instrumental “Capullito de Aleli” using the 
same rhythm with four Latin musicians. 
Another piece alternated between a tradi- 
tional santeria religious rhythm for the god 
Chango and a jazz beat. Pianist Bill 
O'Connell attacked the piano as if it were a 
drum, pummeling chords in synch with the 
rhumba beat and snaking his melodies 
through the labyrinthine percussion of 
Cardona and trap drummer Steve Berrios. 
Bassist Andy Gonzalez hooked up the 
Afro-Cuban rhythms to jazz harmonies, 
then loosened them to fit the freer context 
of improvisation. Trombonist Papo 
Vasquez slipped gleefully along the pulse 
with a rounded, sunny tone. 
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Cardona began his set by leading three 
santeria songs featuring the double-head- 
ed, hourglass-shaped bata drums and a 
vocal chorus. Each of the three drums 
played prescribed patterns in tribute to the 
Orisha deities. The six different drum 
heads possess distinct timbres, so they gen- 
erate a baffling, colorful polyrhythmic 
accompaniment for the singers. The songs 
were simple in outline — vocal call-and- 
response over percussion — but complex 
in detail. 

This is some of the most interesting 
music currently being played in the US 
(New York has a large population of san- 
teria practitioners, and Cardona is a priest 
of the religion), a fascinating and articulate 
blend of ancient traditions and modern jazz 
blowing. It’s rare to find a form so solidly 
grounded in religious and philosophical 
values (though you don’t have to believe in 
them to feel uplifted). And it is rare to find 
music that has the formal elegance to con- 
vey complex ideas so clearly. Or that is so 


entertaining. 
— EH 


Sunday, June 24: Wanetta Jackson and 
the Extremes, the Marcus Roberts 
Septet, Jack DeJohnette with Herbie 
Hancock, Dave Holland, and Pat 
Metheny 

Wanetta Jackson’s good-natured blend of 
funk and jazz vocals opened the Hatch 
Shell free concert, and then Roberts’s 
septet came on and quietly stole some of 
the final supergroup’s thunder. As a pianist, 
Roberts offers a completely familiar vocab- 
ulary, sharing the same Bud Powell/Bill 
Evans sources as scores of other musicians. 
And yet, with the restrained urgency of his 
attack and phrasing, his manipulatidh of 
dynamics and silences, he’s fashioned a 
solo style with an affecting personal lan- 
guage. On his solo feature, Ellington’s 
“Shout ’Em Aunt Tillie,” he was peerless, 
playing pure Harlem stride and pure 
Roberts at once. His sidemen were equally 
adept at fashioning brief, architecturally 
shaped solos that paused and listened to 
themselves along with the audience. 

DeJohnette’s group showed another 
kind of virtuosity. On the first number, 
Metheny’s synthesized guitar shot off into 
the rock stratosphere over DeJohnette’s 
rolling drums and Holland’s booming osti- 
nato bass. The booming hardly let up. 
Although Hancock was typically propul- 
sive, the ensemble nuances that made his 
trio show at the Regattabar back in 
February such a treat were lost in a sound 
projection that seemed aimed at Nonantum 
Road. 

There were spirited Hancock standards 
(“Cantaloupe Island,” “Eye of the 
Hurricane”), a feature for Metheny on 
acoustic guitar, several numbers from 
DeJohnette’s new album with Hancock 
and Holland, Parallel Realities, some 
insipid acoustic guitar and trumpet imper- 
sonations on Hancock's synthesizer, and a 
little jingle-like riff tune that was nothing 
less than embarrassing. The sparkplug of 
the group, Hancock can play great funk 
and great jazz. During its low points, this 


set was neither. 
—JG 





Sonny Rollins: furious runs, no breathers 





——— 
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Remember “Phi Zappa Krappa”?... 





... the music may have stalled. . . 
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The mother of invention 


Frank Zappa continues to freak out 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


rank Zappa has always wanted it 
both ways. He’s asked for our 


respect as a serious composer whose 
orchestral works carry the torches of 
Stravinsky and Varése and are conducted 
by Pierre Boulez and Zubin Mehta. At the 
same time, he loves to lampoon and gross- 
out his audience, holding on-stage dance 
contests, collecting undergarments from 
women in the crowd, and singing about 
the bizarre sexual habits of members of his 
band. 
These days there are even more Zappas. 
In battles with the PMRC and other censors 
of the arts, he has shown himself to be an 
articulate, albeit cynical, defender of free 
expression, media-ready, though not in his 
usual performance garb of T-shirt and 
bloomers. In 1990, the guy whose ’60s 
image came from a poster of him sitting 


naked on a toilet (remember “Phi Zappa 
Krappa”?) shows up everywhere — on 
MTV, VH-1, CNN, the cover of Continental 
Airlines’ in-flight magazine — in a suit, tie, 
and short haircut. 

He has also recently ventured into eco- 
nomic diplomacy, lecturing Czecho- 
slovakian cabinet members on the fine 
points of free enterprise at the invitation of 
president Vaclav Havel. At the same time, 
he set up Eastern Bloc licensing deals for 
his own records and established a consult- 
ing company to establish joint ventures 
between companies in the US and those 
behind what used to be the Iron Curtain. 

It's been 25 years since Zappa and his 
band the Mothers (“of Invention” was 
added by squeamish record-company 
executives) first invaded a Los Angeles stu- 
dio and commenced to Freak Out! This sil- 


White Room rock 


The Sound Museum is for practicing musicians 


by Kris Fell 


his month’s second Demo Derby 
i (it’s one of those five-week 
months) is cancelled. Since many 
bands wait until the fall (when the stu- 
dents return) to release tapes and records, 
I had about one-third the usual number of 
entries. And none of those seemed invigo- 
rating enough to recommend. To be fair, 
I'm throwing them into the pile with next 
month’s bunch — giving them a rain 
check, as it were — and forging onward. 

But I'd been meaning to check out the 
Sound Museum for some time, so I made 
an appointment to interview its owner, Bill 
“Des” Desmond. I wasn’t sure what to 
expect. The Sound Museum is a rehearsal 
complex, and it houses the White Room 
recording studio. I’d heard that recording 
time is relatively inexpensive at the Sound 
Museum, so I figured it would be a grimy 
warren of cramped spaces. 

Desmond has a reputation as the aggres- 
sively demented lead singer of the 
Bentmen, a prop-intensive project com- 
prising professional musicians renowned 
for generating on-stage mayhem. “He’s got 
a huge ego,” warned one acquaintance. 
“Good luck getting him to shut up about 
the Bentmen.” 

Desmond has partly funded two compi- 
lation albums — last year's The Use of the 
Headlock Dummy and this year’s Clan of 
the Clown — showcasing bands that 
rehearse at the Sound Museum. The for- 


mer album featured cuts by bands like 
Think Tree, Cxema, Scanner Darkly, Two 
Ton Com’n, Common Ailments of Maturity, 
Brainticket, and Bentmen. On release, it 
was touted as a bright spot in the declining 
Boston alternative-music scene, an adven- 
turesome issue by some of the most inter- 
esting fringe acts around. 

Clan of the Clown — featuring the likes 
of Ex-15, Curious Ritual, Inky Spoon, Wild 
West, the defunct Smoke Shop, and Carnal 
Carnival — is a mixed bag. Fearing the 
worst, I concluded the Sound Museum had 
probably become a magnet for that cook- 
ie-cutter breed of wan artistes, all trying to 
wring as much attitude as possible out of 
their black turtlenecks. 

First surprise: the Sound Museum is 
actually two rehearsal complexes a few 
blocks apart off Albany Street in the South 
End. I met Desmond in the larger and 
newer of the to, which houses 35 indi- 
vidual practice spaces. Approximately 75 
bands — running the gamut from reggae 
bands to jazz bands, from rock bands to 
metal bands, and beyond — call it home. 

It’s the nicest local rehearsal complex 
I've been in. The ceilings are unusually 
high, and the whole floor is well-lighted, 
clean, and airy. To cut down on sound 
leakage into the neighborhood, each room 
is receiving an air conditioner and extra 
baffling on the windows. Bands have 24- 
hour access, the parking lot is enclosed by 


ver anniversary has been marked by a 
flood of Zappa-related goods. On Mother’s 
Day, Rykodisc, the Salem label that has 
been been re-issuing Zappa material, 
released eight new CDs, bringing the num- 
ber of Zappa titles in its catalogue to a 
remarkable 31. 

Poseidon Press has brought out the 
paperback version of Zappa’s semi-autobi- 
ographical The Real Frank Zappa Book, 
which was first published a year ago by its 
parent, Simon & Schuster. And Rykodisc, 
MPI Home Video (distributors of six 
Zappa-produced tapes), Ricordi (his music 
publishers), Playboy, and other friends 
and business associates paid for a 16-page, 
full-color supplement in Billboard to com- 
memorate the occasion. 

Zappa deserves accolades for his 
longevity and success. Probably more than 


a high locked gate, the freight elevator is 
immense and easily accessible, and securi- 
ty is provided at night. There’s even a pool 
table. The White Room studio (16 tracks) is 
available to tenants for a reasonable $18 
an hour. 

Far from the art snob I'd been expect- 
ing, Desmond is refreshingly blunt and rel- 
ishes diversity. (Balancing the Bentmen 
experience, he is also a professional ham- 
mer-dulcimer and psaltery player.) “I listen 
to all kinds of music,” he claims. “But I’m 
very picky about the bands I let into the 
Sound Museum. The rehearsal-complex 
business has become very competitive, 
and I think that the only reason I’m full is 
that I treat people like human beings. This 
place is full of everything. We’ve got 
lawyers who come in from the suburbs 
and play here.” 

The compilation records were built 
around the best songs he heard being cre- 
ated in the Sound Museum. Desmond 
looks for songs, not personalities: “I don’t 
look at the whole picture of the band. 
They could be major dweebs on stage. 
Sometimes I'll hear something I like when 
I'm walking down the hall here, and I'll 
stop and open a door and say, ‘We’re 
putting out a record, do you want to 
record that particular song?’ I’m not doing 
this to support any alternative scene, 
although it might, inadvertently. I do it 
because I enjoy it.” 

So how did he get his reputation as a 
purveyor of underground music? He 
admits that the compilations were “basical- 
ly an advertising scam for the bands and 
for my rehearsal complex. I found myself 
in a funny situation with the Headlock 
Dummy record, with everybody jumping 
on the ‘alternative’ label. 

“I did want to put out a very odd record, 


STEVEN M. STONE 


any other modern musician, he has had to 
struggle with record and film companies 
that didn’t have a clue about what he was 
trying to do. But this recent onslaught of 
material only illustrates that, as an artist, he 
stopped being interesting a long time ago. 

Zappa’s first few albums were master- 
pieces of Dadaist, satirical rock. He bared 
the ridiculous underside of American life, 
trashing everything from politicians to cen- 
sors to alcoholic parents to hippies. 
Borrowing or, more accurately, stealing 
from sources like Charles Ives, Edgard 
Varése, Igor Stravinsky, Gustav Holst, and 
Roland Kirk, he tried to show his audi- 
ences that there was music they could 
relate to that went far beyond “Louie, 
Louie.” Absolutely Free, We’re Only in It 
for the Money, and Ruben & the Jets (all re- 
released on Ryko) remain intelligent, tren- 
chant, and very funny two decades or 
more later. 

But after his first seven years of record- 
ing, Zappa stopped being so innovative. 
Like Mad magazine, he didn’t grow up 
with his audience. For newer listeners, the 
cultural ecumenism of the 60s had passed; 
the poop jokes and groupie-bashing were 
fine. His gleeful, satiric spark was replaced 
by a nasty, derisive cynicism. 


very uncommercial. I don’t think there’s 
anything in rock and roll that hasn't been 
done before, especially in the wake of Sun 
Ra and Captain Beefheart. But I think 
everybody's capable of breathing their 
own spirit into it. To be honest with you, I 
think the underground scene in Boston is 
pretty lame. There are only a couple of 
venues [he cites Ground Zero and the 
Kingston Gallery] that actively support it. I 
guess my version of alternative is music 
that doesn’t sell very well.“ 

Further Sound Museum compilations are 
on hold for the time being. In addition to 
putting out a Bentmen record later this 
summer, Desmond is compiling a quirky 
Christmas compilation entitled Gross 
Santa’s Yuletime Favorites. Gross Santa is 
a misshapen Xmas character who shows 


Cellars by 
starlight 


up at Desmond's annual Christmas parties, 
drinks Listerine, and steals things. 

“He’s a real pig, but he loves music, so 
there’s a good side to him,” says Desmond. 
“I’m looking for very gothic, psychedelic 
versions of traditional Christmas carols to 
put on his record. Common Ailments of 
Maturity are doing a medley from How the 
Grinch Stole Christmas. Curious Ritual is 
doing ‘Carol of the Bells.’ We still have 
three or four spots to fill on the record. 
Anybody can make submissions, but we're 
looking for quality stuff. No ‘Fuck you, 
Santa’ songs, no ‘Jingle Bell Rock,’ and no 
stupid punk songs. We’re looking for tal- 
ented musicianship. Other acts slated 
include Two Ton Com'n, James Edwards, 
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... but he still has something to say. 


Certainly of the re-issues from Ryko, the 
early albums hold up far better than the 
later ones. There is one exception: 
Fillmore East — June 1971. The groupie 
routines of Flo and Eddie (Mark Volman 
and Howard Kaylan), who were fresh from 
the folk-rock band the Turtles, are still 
hysterically funny if typically disgusting, 
and the album boasts some of the greatest 
moments in rock theater. Musically, there 





are rousing live versions of “Willie the _ 


Pimp” and Zappa's infectious trademark 
jazz-rock-circus-music anthem, “Peaches 
En Regalia.” 

There is also a bright moment on You 
Are What You Is (1981), when Zappa takes 
on TV evangelists (“Remember, there is a 
big difference between kneeling down 
and bending over .. .”), but otherwise the 
later albums are a bleak lot. The puerile, 
scatological anti-Jewish/black/hippie/ 
gay/female diatribes of Sheik Yerbouti 
(1979) weren't funny the first time around 
and are less so today, since they now seem 
more sadly prophetic than ironic. 

As a composer, Zappa has become more 
sophisticated, but as the serious side of his 
music has become less derivative and 
more elaborate, it’s also become boring. 
His guitar playing has always been one of 


and Placebo Coup. 

For more information on the Sound Mu- 
seum, the White Room studio, compilation 
records, or Gross Santa — or Desmond's 
favorite, the Bentmen — call 423-4959. 

(Demo Derby will return next month. If 
you would like your self-released tape, 
record, or CD considered for review, send 
it to: Demo Derby, Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. The 
artist(s) must be based locally. Please 
include a release date and phone num- 
ber.) 





* + * 

ODDS & ENDS. Friday, June 29: Bosstones 
on the move at T.T.’s; celebrate Requiem 
in White’s record release, with Holy Cow 
and Nisi Period, at Ground Zero; Volcano 
Suns with Ant Farm and Pit Bull at 
Bunratty’s; Uprising at the Western Front 
(also Saturday); Battle of the Blues Bands 
continues at Harpers Ferry; Boogaloo 
Swamis, with Robin Lane, at Ed Burke’s; 
Barrence Whitfield with the Nor’easters at 
Grovers; Zulus and Ex-Girlfriends at City 
Limits; Bad Shibumi and Sid Arthur down- 
stairs at the Rat; Left Nut in the Rat bal- 
cony. 

Saturday, the 30th: Hullabaloo and 
Reverb Motherfuckers at the Middle East; 
the Sundays at the Paradise; Hotbox at the 
Rat; Pine Top Perkins at Johnny D’s; the 
Natives at T.T.’s; the Radiators at the 
Channel, Judy’s Tiny Head at Bunratty’s . . . 
Thursday, the 5th: Circus of Power and 
Faith No More at the: Paradise; Bop 
(Harvey). at the Channel . . . Friday, the 
6th: celebrate the feast of Maria Goretti 
(the patron saint of molested and mur- 
dered girls) with Menace Dement and 
Hogtied at Green Street. Lunachicks at the 
Rat; the Joneses, with Mike Viola & Snap, 
at the Paradise. QO 


his saving graces. He is a master of feed- 
back, and his approach on the wah-wah 
pedal (still his favorite toy) remains 
unequaled. But only occasionally does he 
break away from a monochromatic style. 
Almost all his soloing takes place in front 
of one-chord, metronomic, bass-drums- 
piano backgrounds. Even when he’s all 
over the guitar, creating complex lines in 
several keys, his solos rarely go anywhere. 

The videos (on his Honker Home 
Video) fare no better. Uncle Meat (which, 
by the way, has almost nothing save some 
artwork in common with the album of the 
same name) and The Making of 200 Motels 
are mostly just opportunities to tell more 
dirty jokes, embarrass and make fun of the 
people he was working with, and bitch 
about how badly he is treated by the 
establishment media. (They do have beau- 
tifully edited soundtracks.) Does Humor 
Belong in Music?, a concert video from 
1985, is more watchable than the others, 
but since by then Zappa was no more 
interesting on stage than he was on record, 
it palls pretty quickly, despite some cute 
interview material. 

To Zappa, however, it seems to matter 
not a whit whether his music is received 
well. That’s because he’s created a way to 





Bill Desmond: now if he'd only talk about the Bentmen.... 
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make a comfortable living outside the nor- 
mal strictures of the music industry and 
thus has no need for huge sales, airplay, or 
sold-out stadium concerts. He is a cottage 
industry, and a very successful one. After a 
lot of hard work, Zappa is free of the al- 
bum/tour/T-shirt cycle. In fact, he isn’t even 
dependent on the record companies (besides 
Ryko’s handling CDs, Capito! distributes 
Zappa’s LPs and cassettes, and he has his 
own mail-order operation) to get paid: he 
takes all responsibility for production costs 
and pays royalties to his distributors. 

With cash from the few hits he has had 
over the years, like “Dancin’ Fool” and 
“Valley Girl,” he has been able to equip 
himself with a Synclavier computerized 
music workstation and a couple of digital 
multi-track recorders, so now he doesn’t 
even need other musicians; he can fire up 
his computer and crank out an album and 
know he'll achieve a certain level of sales. 
It’s a process that unfortunately will do 
nothing to reverse the creative stagnation 
he’s been mired in for so long. 

But if Zappa has nothing new to offer as 
a musician, his latest book shows him to 
be a modern Diogenes who takes the pre- 
cepts of society and drags them out to 
their absurd, sometimes frightening, 
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extremes. In a world of instant opinion 
polls, infotainment, and dirtbag politics, 
there aren't too many folks willing to do 
that. 

The Real Frank Zappa Book is only 
about two-thirds autobiography. He’s not 
shy about preaching, but as usual he has 
trouble balancing his desire to instruct 
with his compulsion to be gross. That his 
father was an Army scientist who constant- 
ly worried his son’s antics would cost him 
his security clearance gives us some 
insight into how Zappa developed his anti- 
authoritarian attitudes and how they 
spilled over into his music. If, however, 
you are looking for clues about how his 
early, mostly sub-literate bands were able 
to perform his fiendishly difficult music, 
you won't find them. Instead, in a chapter 
entitled “The One You've Been Waiting 
For,” you get more stories about the vari- 
ous perversions that band members, 
friends, and agents engaged in on tour. 

His sermonizing gets tedious at times, 
but Zappa’s perspective is refreshing in 
this conservative era. When you get past 
the anger, you can tell he’s done a lot of 
hard thinking and is unafraid to address 
what he rightly believes has become a 
fringe group: intelligent people who refuse 
to get sucked in by the government and 
the advertising and entertainment indus- 
tries. 

He’s also, naturally, unafraid to offend. 
“My best advice to anyone who wants to 
raise a happy, mentally healthy child is: 
keep him or her as far away from a church 
as you can. Children are naive — they trust 
everyone.” He sees conspiracies every- 
where, though not as the result of some 
dark lust for world domination — merely 
as the fruit of greed and stupidity. The 
Parents Music Resource Center, he main- 
tains, were able to get away with their 
“sticker” hearings because the Recording 
Industry Association of America (RIAA) 
“bent over” for them. Why? So that their 
senator husbands would push for a bill to 
tax blank recording tape and give the pro- 
ceeds to the RIAA. 

Sometimes he goes off the deep end, 
ridiculing former Surgeon General C. 
Everett Koop for his silly “costume” with- 
out acknowledging that Koop was one of 
the only original thinkers left in Wash- 
ington. Zappa’s proposal to replace the 
income tax with a universal sales tax is 
ingenuous, to say the least, and his con- 
demnation of all organized labor as cor- 
rupt is simplistic. 

Nevertheless, he raises questions about 
important issues. For this, he is to be 
admired and cherished. If Zappa has a 
problem, it’s that he doesn’t know when to 
stop, as far as bombarding the world with 
product is concerned. But his voice from 
left field — strident, outraged, and con- 
stantly challenging — is still welcome. QO 
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Cry freedom 


Welcoming Mandela at the Hatch Shell 


by Banning Eyre 


rt and politics make uneasy bedfel- 
A lows in our society. Artists who go 

for political statements often 
diminish their stature as creators. And 
today’s calculating politicians rarely show 
much artistry. It takes something unex- 
pected, something extraordinary, to shatter 
familiar patterns and let the quest for 
beauty cross paths with the quest for 
power. 

The extravagant musical welcome for 
newly freed Nelson Mandela at the 
Esplanade June 23 proved one of those 
circumstances. (For a report on Mandela’s 
visit, see the News section.) With local 
Boston artists like Larry Watson and Linda. 
Chorney, national stars like Paul Simon 
and Najee, and South African treasures 
Johnny Clegg and Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo all sharing one stage with the 
Mandelas, politics and art coalesced in a 
celebration of living history, and for that 
moment the world grew palpably closer. 

Mandela has proven an extraordinary 
rallying point. Six months ago, he was a 
voiceless icon, a symbol so overburdened 
with political idealism that it was hard to 
imagine him as a human being. Now he is 
a vivid personality: wry, uncompromising, 
statesman-like, and amazingly free of ran- 
cor, despite spending more than one-third 
of his life in prison for his principles. 

The American musicians who honored 
Mandela at the Hatch Shell concert tended 
to see him as one of the world’s few 
heroes. “There are many messages sur- 
rounding the image and the man, Nelson 
Mandela,” said Paul Simon in a backstage 
interview. “But to me the one that is so 
powerful is that a moral position cannot be 
broken, and will prevail.” 

The grandeur of the event, and the fact 
that Mandela would actually be there to 
speak, relieved artists of the need to press 
their politics. It gave them a backdrop 
against which anything they felt strongly 
about could develop political resonance. 






When the upbeat, clear-voiced Livingston 
Taylor proclaimed “our turn to sing, our 
turn to dance,” you didn’t need to struggle 
to hook the words up with the event. His 
enthusiasm, undisguised and infectious, 
was enough. And when Taylor turned the 
stage over to Dorchester’s high-energy 
dancing rappers, Young Nation, the dis- 
continuity alone was enough to tell you 
something unusual was happening. 

Of course, many artists did take stands, 
and sometimes ingenious ones, Jackson 
Browne’s short, acoustic-oriented set 
included a poignant rendition of Little 
Steven Van Zant’s “I Am a Patriot,” a tribute 
to Leonard Peltier. Peltier is an American 
Indian activist accused of murder and still 
in prison after 16 years. To many, he is our 
Mandela. Browne stuck to topical material 
but declined to talk to the press, content to 
let his selections speak for themselves. 

Michelle Shocked’s set was especially 
striking for its sly ability to make associa- 
tions. In pain with a broken collarbone — 
the result of a rather ignoble skateboard 
accident — Shocked sang five passionate 
but dark songs, backed tastefully by fret 
wizard David Bromberg and bassist Rob 
Wasserman. 

For Shocked, rural blues, the kind clos- 
est to African music, the kind that express- 
es conditions, is home base. She did 
Leadbelly’s “Midnight Special,” revamped 
as a tribute to Winnie Mandela. She also 
sang her jarring “Graffiti Limbo,” a song 
invoking Michael Stuart, a black graffiti 
artist who died at the hands of New York 
City policemen (they later got off in court). 
The tale echoes death stories from South 
African jails, deaths for which no one is 
ever held accountable. 

Remarkably, this diminutive woman 
singing gut-bucket blues with a voice as 
big as the Texas plain can really lift your 
spirits, however bleak her subject. 
Shocked told the crowd, “A lot of folks 
think the blues is songs about despair, but 
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I know that in the middle of your despair, 
if you can sing about it, that’s a song of 
hope.” 

That sentiment provided a powerful link 


to the day’s South African music. If you 


have any doubt that the use of joyful musi- 
cal idioms to evoke sad circumstances is 
an African phenomenon, the Zulu-derived 
music of Ladysmith Black Mambazo and, 
in a more modern guise, Johnny Clegg and 
Savuka may turn you around. The pres- 
ence of Savuka and Ladysmith at the Hatch 
Shell was key. For them, Mandela has 
always been more than a symbol, and they 
helped to make Mandela and his world 
more real. 

Backstage, both Clegg and Ladysmith 
lead voice Joseph Shabalala expressed 
their personal elation at Mandela's release. 
Clegg stated flatly, “It is something I never 
believed would happen.” Shabalala 
recalled watching the release on television 
while on tour in Long Island. For him, it 
was the start of a healing process, 
“because we were all bound for the time 
when he was in jail, like he was in the 
grave, and God took out the big stone and 
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he. woke up. Now, we are going to see a 
new South Africa.” 

Clegg and Shabalala complemented 
each other wonderfully in their modes of 
expression — the confrontational and the 
beatific. It was revealing, for instance, to 
see their different takes on the athletic, 
high-stepping Zulu dance style. Clegg and 
partner Dudu Zulu go at it with aggressive 
showmanship and bracing vigor. Shabalala 
renders the same moves with catlike grace 
and delicacy, in the spirit of his group’s 
own refined vocal style “isicathamiya,” 
which means “to walk on one’s toes, light- 
ly.” 

The high point of Clegg’s uplifting set 
was “One (Hu)Man, One Vote,” which 
addresses what he calls “the issue of the 
’90s in South Africa.” The South African 
Broadcasting Company banned this song 
because of the Zulu lyrics, which proclaim 
an intention to fight for the vote with 
“homemade weapons and the bazooka.” 
Clegg also sang his ballad “Asimbonanga,” 
a haunting litany of South African martyrs 
and political prisoners that’s only recently 
been approved for airplay. He opened 
with two driving classics originally played 
by his pre-Savuka band, Juluka, “Umfazi 
Omdala” and “Siyalanda.” 

In contrast, Ladysmith’s cooing “Rejoice” 
celebrated Mandela with warm uplift. 
These nine men, members of two families, 
sing together with awesome precision and 
sensitivity. Against a solid bass section, the 
distinctive high voices cluck and purr as 
the group move together in smooth, 
choreographed undulations. Joined by 
Paul Simon, whom Shabalala introduced 
as “an American guy, the one who opened 
the gates,” Ladysmith finished with the 
wistful “Homeless,” and the inevitable 
“Amazing Grace.” 

The fact that artists representing so 
many cultures could play together to the 
obvious pleasure of such a large and 
diverse audience may indeed be an event 
with political significance. As Simon put it, 
“When people can recognize in another 
culture something they love and respond 
to, that’s a big step toward having people 
understand each other in areas that are 
more difficult.” Today, folkies dance to rap 
and blues fans discover Zulu jive. 
Tomorrow, we end apartheid. Q 
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Sticking to their roots 


An irresistible Mahlathini and the Mahotella Queens 


by Banning Eyre 


mid the flurry of things South 
A African in Boston this summer, 

don’t overlook this historic first: 
the Boston debut of Mahlathini and the 
Mahotella Queens at the Paradise on July 
8. For 26 years, nearly as long as Nelson 
Mandela languished in prison, this band 
have been prancing across stadium stages 
throughout Southern Africa, decked in oth- 
erworldly Zulu finery and belting out their 
rip-roaring, allegorical mbaqanga music. 

After nearly expiring from neglect in the 
early ’80s, Mahlathini and the Mahotella 
Queens are in full gear these days. This 
spring they sold out shows from LA to 
New York, won a hero’s welcome at the 
New Orleans Jazz and Heritage festival, 
and appeared on David Letterman’s show. 
Locally, the Queens won a standing ova- 
tion at the Great Woods Folk Festival on 
June 17 when they taught LA a@ cappella 
new-wavers the Bobs to back them on 
their homeland classic “Jive Motella.” The 
band’s second US tour coincides with two 
new releases on Shanachie, Rhythm and 
Art, recorded with the Queens, and You’re 
Telling Tales, cut with the fine male Zulu 
vocal trio Amaswazi Emvelo. 

On stage, Mahlathini and the Mahotella 
Queens present a delightfully campy spec- 
tacle. Mahlathini groans with subterranean 
bluster and plays cagy witch doctor to the 
three Queens’ cheerleader antics and 
gospel harmonizing. Stories unfold as the 
band move through their rich, polished 
repertoire of Soweto jive. The rhythms are 
more familiar than those in other African 
pop, more like revved-up zydeco than 
Zairean rumba or West African 
polyrhythms. 

Mbaqanga’s aggressive downbeat makes 
it irresistible dance music, particularly 
when played by the backing Makgona 
Tshole Band, whose sound possesses a 
magical blend of garage-group grit and 
spare precision. Mark Mankwane’s double- 
stop guitar ambles skittishly through the 
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high registers while Joseph Makwela’s bass 
slams on the downbeat with the force of 
charging elephants. 

This is the sound that signaled the onset 
of South Africa’s traditional-pop wave in 
the ’60s and ’70s. The fierce downbeat and 
lush vocal arrangements come from Zulu 
tradition, the electric sounds ‘from rock 
and roll. In the ’80s, when South Africa 
went disco-mad, mbaqanga became 
scarce. Recalling that time, Mahlathini now 
says, “I had lost my hope that I would ever 
come overseas.” 

Then the band’s founder, producer, sax 
man, and chief composer, West Nkosi 
arranged a European tour. As Nkosi tells it, 
that tour’s success turned everything 
around. “When the DJs back in South 
Africa read the magazines, they found 
Mahlathini on the charts in London — top 
of the pops. To them it was a disgrace that 
Mahlathini was not even on one of their 
charts.” 

Soon afterward, Paul Simon’s 
Graceland appeared, and in a changing 
South Africa, whites began to show an 
interest in the likes of Mahlathini for the 
first time. International fame swelled the 
interest back home, and producers who 
had been telling Nkosi to leave “uncivi- 
lized” Zulu music behind and play disco 
had to slither away as the Queens had the 
last laugh. One peppy new song from 
Rhythm and Art sums it up nicely in a 
heartfelt message to young South African 
musicians, “Stick to Your Roots.” 

With all the change in South Africa, I 
wondered whether their music might 
become more political. But Nkosi points 
out, “We sell politics in a disguised away. 
The situation in our country is so bad that 
once you start taking sides, you are going 
to lose some of the people that love you. If 
you are a musician, stick to music. 
Entertain all of them.” The Queens often 
open their show with a praise song to 
Mandela; but in just this sort of egalitarian 
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Finally getting their due 


spirit, their workshop with the Bobs at 
Great Woods also included Hilda leading 
the trio in an ode to F.W. de Klerk. 

Nkosi says he made Rhythm and Art for 
the local audience, never intending it 
to be released internationally. No apology 
is needed. The album features the gospel 
side of the Mahotella Queens on “Pray 
the Good Lord” and “God is on Your Side,” 
songs for South African funerals. The 
true gem on Rhythm and Art, though, 
is the playful “I’m in Love with a 
Rastaman.” 

In “Rastaman,” a Zulu woman has 
agreed to marry two men and now has to 
choose between them. One is a Zulu war- 
rior, the other a Rastaman, whom every- 
one mistakes for a sangoma (sorcerer). 
But this reggae-flavored Zulu jive offers 
more than a cute story. When Queen 
Nobesutu sings the gorgeous, high melody 
of the love-struck woman, you melt with 
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angst. Live, “Rastaman” becomes one of 
those moments when the show transcends 
music and theater: Nobesutu wails, the 
other Queens dance and taunt, and 
Mahlathini romps around, barking out 
stern, paternal verses. 

When Mahlathini declares, as he does 
often, “I feel like tearing myself apart,” it’s 
just a vivid way of saying he’s glad to have 
finally gotten his due. At 57, the man who 
roars On stage is shy and soft-spoken one- 
on-one, peaceful and full of fatherly con- 
cerns. In his songs, he scolds quarreling 
friends and men who live off others or 
beat their wives. He says: “That man will 
hear the message in the record, and he will 
feel ashamed.” 

If such a band can cull hopeful, joyous 
music from the midst of a nightmarish his- 
tory, there is hope for a new South Africa. 
But as Mahlathini says, “It takes long to go 
back to happiness.” QO 
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Speaking all the languages of international pop 


The Freedom Principle 


Why acid jazz is dancing up a storm 


by Michael Freedberg 


he nine groups and solo artists 

} anthologized in Freedom Principle 
(PolyGram) offer the most daring 

British jazz for dancing anyone’s presented 
since the dawn of the disco era. British 
jazz has from time to time made it to the 
dance floor without ever taking its inspira- 
tion directly from disco. The three biggest 
such hits — the Olympic Runners’ funky 
. ‘tt the Music Where Your Mouth Is,” 
fro. \ 1974; Hi-Tension’s reggae-rhythm 
“Hi-. =nsion,” in 1977; and the Nick Straker 
Band's soulful “A Little Bit of Jazz,” from 
1981 — looked all the way back to big 
bands, owing their meter, melody, and 
tone to a time when live ensembles, not DJ 
mixes, got people dancing. Freedom 
Principle, which chronicles the current 
acid-jazz movement, instead follows pre- 
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cisely the trick patterns sent up by DJs. It 
accepts the distortions of tone made possi- 
ble by shifting the fade button and by digi- 
tal delay. It incorporates the violence of 
sonic deconstruction and speaks all the 
languages of international pop. 

The album’s best cuts show rhythms 
deep and boomy, as in house music, fea- 
turing bassists and baritone saxophonists 
reaching far beyond their standard roles in 
traditional jazz. Soloists and ensemble 
players tear their melodies into shreds and 
loose strings of notes, laughing as they rip. 
Singers follow their instincts rather than 
the book. They get wild, they move, they 
shout their lines, making no attempt — as 
Sade has done — to conform to the pas- 
sion gospel according to Billie Holiday or 
Sarah Vaughan. 
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In “Mother of the Future,” by the Jazz 
Renegades, singer Sarah Jane Morris (pre- 
viously heard duetting with former 
Bronski Beat vocalist Jimmy Somerville) 
plays the diva. She slides huskily and art- 
lessly under a mid-register jump beat set 
up by Lawrence Cottle on bass and Allan 
Barnes's baritone sax. She counts on raw 
power to steady herself against the fitful 
rhythm and finishes it off with three puffs 
of breath, as if she were blowing cigarette 
smoke in the players’ faces. 

“Words Within Words,” by the Steve 
Williamson Band, dramatizes how a dance 
club’s loud beat prevents socializing and 
so isolates people. The volume of the beat, 
as dominating as 48-point newspaper 
headlines, hogs all the attention. To make 
himself heard, saxophonist Williamson has 
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to screech and shout down Julian Joseph's 
piano. Unable to get a word in edgewise, 
Joseph simply clams up. He crushes the 
melody into slow, sour-faced, peevish 
chords. In a more joyful vein, “Slow Fuse,” 
performed by a band with the same name, 
plays party tricks with Martin Denny’s 1959 
pop hit “Quiet Village,” which was an 
important moment in British traditional 
jazz. Keyboardist Nick Muir drops the 
melody down to a lush, house-beat bot- 
tom, and Paul Reid’s piano and Roddy 
Lorimer’s trumpet shred it into a riot of 
changes on changes. 

Less jazzy, but no less inspired by club 
music, are the complex Euro-melodies of 
Dave Toop’s “Black Dahlia,” which is cra- 
dled in a house rhythm, and the carnival- 
disco percussion breaks of Snowboy’s 
“Snowboy’s House of Latin.” The latter cut 
gives its heart to the rhythm and virtually 
no range to free soloing; “Black Dahlia” 
chiefly offers Orphy Robinson’s sharp-fin- 
gered flute gliding, but in short swoops 
within an almost classical mode. “Spend 
Some Time” is closer to deconstructed 
doo-wop. Here Cleveland Watkiss sings 
baritone at its greasiest, harmonizing 
sourly with keyboarder Paul Heard’s 
vicious syncopations on jump blues. The 
disco analogy would be garage music, 
noted for its husky-voiced soul singers and 
pained-yet-optimistic lyrics. But “Spend 
Some Time” is slower, nastier, hardly opti- 
mistic, and never in pain. 

And the Kick Horns’ “Low and Lazy, 
High and Crazy” abounds in evocations of 
James Brown’s horn section and Memphis 
funk — hardly club music. All the more 
unexpected, then, is the echo mixing — a 
direct steal from the control-board 
technique known as “dub” — that they 
adopt in the instrumental break. The 
solos, by three horns, seem to reflect 
off each other: a shimmer of brass in 
what has otherwise been a bass boomer’s 
night. 

Separate albums by the Steve 
Williamson Band and the Jazz Renegades 
have already appeared, and a Cleveland 
Watkiss release will be out before summer 
ends. And the acid-jazz style is timelier 
than ever. After all, house music, today’s 
rhythm of choice on urban dance floors, 
has jazz-based arrangements in all its 
many variations. The low-register bass, 
upper-octave piano, and declamatory 
vocals recall supper-club music. Its peaks 
are in its extended instrumental breaks. 
Even modern club record spinning, with 
its sound effects and surprise remixes of 
songs and parts of songs, is technology’s 
update of jazz improvisation; its aim to 
swing the technique to the point of giddi- 
ness is a celebration of both party time and 
freedom. And acid jazz, given its ability to 
make musical freedom fun for listeners 
and, most important, for dancers once 
again, is likely to stick around. QO 
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Bruce Willis as Detective John McClane. 


In Twentieth Century Fox's “Die Hard 2”, the sequel 
to the 1988 international blockbuster, Bruce Willis 
reprises the starring role of detective John McClane. A 
major international airport becomes an arena for terror 
as McClane is drawn into a deadly game of cat-and- 
mouse with an elite special forces unit which has seized a 
bustling airport in Washington, D.C. Led by a maniacal 
former U.S. military officer, the group plans to intercept 
the extradition of a Central American strongman as he is 
brought into the United States for prosecution on drug 
charges. Their plan is swift, brutal, and brilliant...but they 
didn’t count on the presence of John McClane. 

As unbelievable as it seems, we find Bruce Willis 
swept away in another combination of suspense and just 
plain bad luck in “Die Hard 2”. While waiting 
unsuspectingly for his wife’s plane to arrive, detective 
John McClane is once again caught in the middle of a 
terrorist scheme. A bustling airport in Washington, D.C. 
becomes the scene of another bout between good and 
evil. Detective McClane fights the bad guys so that his 
wife's plane can land and perhaps to lend a hand in 
America’s war on drugs. 

Among Bruce Willis’ returning co-stars are Bonnie 
Bedelia as Holly McClane, William Atherton as the 
overly-aggressive newsman Dick Thornberg and Reginald 
Veliohnson as McClane’s LAPD co-worker Al Powell. 
Other talented co-stars include Bill Sadler (“Hard to Kill”) 





William Atherton as overly-aggressive 
newsman Dick Thornberg. 





Bonnie Bedelia as Holly McClane. 


John Amos as army bead Capt. Grant. 








Reginald Veljohnson as LAPD Sgt. Al Powell. 





as Col. Stuart, the fanatical leader of the elite special 
forces unit; Fred Thompson (“Fat Man and Little Boy”, 
“The Hunt for Red October”) as Trudeau, the veteran 
chief air traffic controller; Art Evans (“A Soldier’ s Story”) 
as Barnes, the airport's chief engineer; Dennis Franz 
(television's “Hill Street Blues”) as Lorenzo, captain of the 
airport police; John Amos (“Coming to America”) as 
Capt. Grant, head of the Army unit sent to help, and 
Franco Nero as General Ramon Esperanza, a former 
Latin American military officer under extradition to the 
U.S. for drug trafficking. 

Bruce Willis comes to “Die Hard 2” fresh from a 
widely-praised performance as the voice of the 
wise-cracking baby in the $133 million hit “Look Who's 
Talking”. The versatile actor previously portrayed a 
Vietnam veteran in director Norman Jewison’s “In 
Country”. Willis rose to international stardom in his 
Emmy Award-winning role as private investigator David 
Addison in the ABC television series “Moonlighting”, then 
starred for director Blake Edwards in the feature films 
“Blind Date” and “Sunset”. His performance as Detective 
John McClane in “Die Hard” firmly established him as 
one of the cinema’s most exciting young actors when the 
film was released in July of 1988. 

Lawrence Gordon, Joel Silver and Charles Gordon 
are the producers of “Die Hard 2”,a Gordon. . 
Company/Silver Pictures production. Renny Harlin directs 


William Sadler as the fanatical Col. Stuart. 
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the action/thriller from a screenplay by Doug Richardson 
and Steve deSouza. Lloyd Levin and Michael Levy serve 
as executive producers with Steve Perry as co-producer 
and Suzanne Todd as associate producer. 

Director Renny Harlin recently completed the 
upcoming Silver Pictures production “The Adventures of 
Ford Fairlane”, starring Andrew Dice Clay. Harlin’s 
previous directorial credits include “Born American”, 
“Prison” and “Nightmare on Elm Street 4: The Dream 
Master”, the most profitable entry in the perennial 

horror film series. 

‘The highly skilled technical team on “Die Hard 2” 
includes director of photography Oliver Wood (whose 
credits include “The Adventures of Ford Fairlane” and 
the last three seasons of “Miami Vice”), production 
designer John Vallone (an Oscar nominee for his 


contributions to “Star Trek—The Motion Picture”), 
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compressors, as special effects worked their magic with 
plenty of smoke and steam. Other locations included the 
steps of City Hall and one of the elaborate council cham- 
bers there, offices at the Pacific Stock Exchange building 
and the first of many airport runways, with the Mojave 
desert doubling as a tropical airfield. 

Production designer John Vallone took over a 
downtown warehouse and built a luggage conveyor-belt 
set filled with a labyrinth of moving ramps, catwalks and 
robotic equipment for one of the film’s early action 
sequences. The company also received permission to film ' 
at the Tom Bradley International Terminal, with the huge 
interior and bar area decorated to look like an airport 
at-Christmas time. 

One of the more spectacular sets for the film was 
constructed on Stage 16 at Fox—the key air-traffic 


_control tower for the 
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That Cosmic Thing 


How can you not like the B-52’s? 


by Clea Simon 


Ow can you not like the 
H B-52’s? They're playful 

and frisky, tuneful with- 
out being mindless, and just off- 
beat enough with their double- 
entendres and anti-fashion state- 
ments not to be saccharine. Even 
critics who overdosed on their 
early, silly dance hits (and “Rock 
Lobster” on one too many col- 
lege-dorm party tapes could do 
that) can’t aim the novelty-band 
charge against their latest, Cosmic 
Thing, with its heavy reliance on 
the crystalline harmonies of Cindy 
Wilson and Kate Pierson and its 
strong, sweet strain of melan- 
choly. No, to dislike this Athens 
(Georgia) combo at this point is to 
dislike puppies and kittens, or 
robins who've survived a hellish 
winter. 

Surprising as it is to remember, 
especially in the wake of two jubi- 
lant sold-out shows at Great 
Woods on June 20 and 21, this 
wasn't always so. The B-52s’ 
schlock-movie lyrics and bouncy 
dance beats stood out like fluores- 
cent paint on black velvet against 
the punks and self-conscious 
artists of the late "70s avant-garde. 
Often regarded as a joke, their 


more serious, polyrhythmic 
experiments failed to find the 
proper audiences, and soon the 
party-popper snap of “Rock 
Lobster” fizzled. 

With the exception of the occa- 
sional, fun throwback — such as 
“Whammy Kiss” — the B-52’s 
were a done fad. In 1987, the 
death of Ricky Wilson seemed to 
put a close to the band forever. A 
return to the wacky dance-beat 
formula, with this album's first 
smash, “Love Shack,” can be cred- 
ited with bringing the group back 
from obscurity, but any fan of 
their earlier albums will know this 
is a changed band. 

Mourning, and _ maturity, 
becomes the B-52’s, and the 
depth evident in the latest album 
also enhanced the group’s live act 
last week. Stitching together 
music from very different eras, the 
current quartet (singer Fred 
Schneider, drummer-turned-gui- 
tarist Keith Strickland, Wilson, and 
Pierson) gave the subtle, newer 
numbers as good as the wild hits 
got, riding the mood swings as 
well as any vocally oriented band 
could do in this cavernous setting. 

Schneider, the group’s one-time 





Kate Pierson: crystalline harmonies 








Cindy Wilson: still their share of go-go dancing 





constant frontman, took over the 
mike for the older hits, but he 
acted more as a playful master of 
ceremonies throughout the 90- 
minute set. Cosmic Thing relies 
much more heavily on the two 
women, the two bandmembers 
who can really sing, and 
Schneider seemed content to 
dance, promenade across the 
huge stage, or even absent him- 
self during their vocal star turns. 
With the tour additions of guitarist 
Pat Irwin, drummer Zach Alford, 
and bassist Tracy Wormworth 
(replacing Sara Lee), this was a 
professional band — more formal 
than the quintet that started at a 
party almost 15 years before, but 
more musical, too. 
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Not that there weren't the usual 
stadium gripes: a few vocal har- 
monies suffered in the mix, espe- 
cially during “Deadbeat Club,” 
and what looked like interesting 
guitar work from Irwin never 
reached much of the audience. 
These are part and parcel of stadi- 
um shows, however, and about as 
much the band’s responsibility as 
the ticket prices. 

Needless to say, the mob ren- 
dered their happy verdict, bop- 
ping along unmindful of the 
decade jumps in a set that min- 
gled all the big hits (minus 
“Whammy Kiss”) with most of the 
new album (sadly minus “Dry 
County,” with its lazy, drifting har- 
monies). Comprising two genera- 
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tions Of fans, the crowd shared 
the band’s playful mood, and the 
distance that usually deadens 
emotional resonance in a big 
arena disappeared. 

Playing on the typical stadium 
moves — in which the star greets 
one side of the stage, then runs to 
another — Wilson, Pierson, and 
Schneider took turns marching 
around the big platform. Wilson 
and Pierson did their share of go- 
go dancing, it’s true, but these 
energetic displays seemed as 
much a performer’s cause as 
effect, as if the singers knew their 
gaudy outfits and big hair had 
finally found their proper setting, 
and that no more was necessary 
to reach out to the huge house. © 
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HOT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 
FRIDAY 


7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Texas 


gers. 
9:00 (2) P.O.V.: Through the Wire. A documentary 
portrait of three women convicted of non-violent acts 
of civil disobedience and sent to a secret under- 
ground prison-within-a-prison in Kentucky. Keep this 
in mind the next time your Bic lingers dangerously 
close to Old Glory. To be repeated on Saturday at 10 
p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
Noon (38) The Paleface (movie). Bob Hope's 
redoubtable worth as a movie comedian is rooted in 
this 1948 spoof of The Virginian. (Until 2 p.m.) 
1:00 (7) Baseball. The Oakland A's versus the 
Toronto Blue Jays. 
2:00 (4) Tennis. From Wimbledon. (Until 6 p.m.) 
2:00 (44) Brief Encounter (movie). David Lean’s 
1945 little movie about a short romance at a train 
station. Celia Johnson and Trevor Howard star. (Until 
3:30 p.m.) 
6:00 (44) The Triumph ‘of Sherlock Holmes 
(movie). A 1935 adaptation of Conan Doyle's The 
Valley of Fear starring Arthur Wontner and lan “Not 
That One” Fleming. (Until 7:20 p.m.) 
7:20 (44) And Then There Were None (movie). 
None, that is, after you've watched this 1945 Agatha 
Christie adaptation pilus the two released under the 
title Ten Little Indians. René Clair's original version 
stars Barry Fitzgerald, Walter Huston, Judith 
Anderson, Mischa Auer, and Richard Haydn. Ten folk 
on a lonely island rubbed out sequentially by the 
author. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Footsteps: The Rose Red City. The other 
side of town from Snow White's place? No. The story 
of digger John Burckhardt’s 1812 “discovery” of the 
ruins of the ancient Arab city of Petra. That's the 
carved-in-the-rock-face fagade and canyon setting 
featured in the final scenes of Indiana Jones and the 
Last Crusade. To be repeated on Tuesday at 9 p.m. 
on Channel 44. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Frankenstein and the Monster from Hell 
(movie). Not to overstate the terror or anything .. . 
Peter Cushing stars as Dr. No-Good attempting to re- 
establish his practice in a Victorian snake pit. (Until 
10 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) Evening at Pops. Repeated from last 
week. Featuring music from Stan Getz and Melissa 
Manchester. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Mr. Bilandings Builds His Dream House 
(movie). World War |i was over; the American dream 
was close enough at hand to be getting out of hand. 
Cary Grant makes big bucks selling canned ham and 
plots a move to the suburbs. Co-starring Myrna Loy. 
A true Classic from 1948. To be repeated on Sunday 
at 1 p.m. on Channel 2. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
10:00 (38) Jekyil and Hyde: Together Again 
(movie). A new-wave horror comedy starring Bess 
Armstrong and Mark Blankfield. Sex and drugs and 
heads that roll. (Until midnight.) 
10:00 (44) P.O.V.: Through the Wire. Repeated from 
Friday at 9 p.m. 
11:30 (2) Hollywood Legends: Gregory Peck: His 
Own Man. He'll always be Captain Ahab to us. A 
career portrait of a leading leading man. (Until 12:30 
a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
1:00 (2) Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
(movie). Repeated from Saturday at 10 p.m. 
Z 700 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Texas 


angers. 
4:00 (2) Les Misérables: Stage by Stage. Only the 
80s would have produced a musical about starva- 
tion. Behind the scenes with this sad commentary. To 
be repeated on Monday at 11 p.m. (Until 5 p.m.) 
5:30 (44) Beckett Directs Beckett: Waiting for 
Godot. We don't want to give anything away, but the 
guy doesn’t show up. A 1988 Paris staging of the 
absurdist classic supervised by Samuel Beckett him- 
self. (Until 8 p.m.) : 
7:30 (2) Evening at Pops. A 1987 July Fourth con- 
cert from the Esplanade with special guest Johnny 
Cash. Boom, etc. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Charmer, part 
six. When John threatens to expose Gorse, the cad 
bounds. The conclusion. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Perry Mason: The Case of the Avenging 
Ace. (movie). Raymond Burr and the gang defend 
an Air Force flyboy on a bum murder rap. (Until 11 


p.m.) 

9:00 (5) The Dead Zone (movie). The teacher falls 
asleep. Five years later, the teacher revives and can 
do scary stuff. A 1983 film from Stephen King and 
starring Chris Walken and Brooke Adams. (Until 11 
p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Desperate for Love (movie). Christian 
Slater, Brian Bloom, and Tammy Lauren star in a 
1989 TV-movie based on a tragic three-way romance 
in rural Georgia. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Mystery: Rumpole of the Bailey: Rumpole 
and the Judge's Elbow. Repeated from last week. 
Horace gets involved in a massage-parlour case. 
(Until 11 p.m.) ; 

11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Where can viewers 
rent old Ask the Manager shows on videotape? (Until 
11:30 p.m.) 

Midnight (5) Test Pilot (movie). Right stuff in the 
clouds from 1938, with Clark Gable, Myrna Loy, and 
Spencer Tracy. (Until 2:20 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
10:00 a.m. (4) Tennis. Live from.Wimbiedon. (Until 4 


p.m.) 

8:00 (2) Adventure: A Tramp in the Darien. The 
series's season opener features American author 
and naturalist Jonathan Maslow tramping around the 
Darien Gap — the jungle between Panama and 
Colombia. Check that guy’s luggage. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Firefox (movie). Back when we still had rea- 
son to steal secrets from the Soviets, the govern- 
ment pulled Clint Eastwood out of retirement from 
the Air Force to pilfer a Russian fighter plane. From 
1983. (Until 11 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) The Jericho Mile (movie). Peter Strauss 
stars as a lifer con who tries for a siot on the US 
Olympic team. From 1979. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) American Masters: Preston Sturges: The 


Rise and Fail of an American Dreamer. Another sum- 
mer-season opener. A portrait of the one-time 
Broadway playwright and 1940s Hollywood director. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) The Trial of the Incredible Hulk (movie). 
Busted just for being incredible. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Conserving America: Champions of 
Wildlife. Protecting anima! habitats’ in 
Massachusetts, Texas, and Montana. (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Les Misérables: Stage by Stage. 
Repeated from Sunday at 4 p.m. 

11:30 (4) Tennis. Wimbiedon update. (Until 11:45 


p.m.) 
TUESDAY 


8:00 (2) Nova: Echoes of War. Cast electromagnetic 
radiation upon the air and it will come back to you. 
The history of radar during World War II. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

8:00 (25) Some Like It Hot (movie). Billy Wilder's 
1959 comedy classic with Jack Lemmon and Tony 
Curtis joining an all-girl orchestra. Also starring 
Marilyn Monroe and Joe E. Brown. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Minnesota 
Twins. 

8:00 (56) Gardens of Stone (movie). Francis Ford 
Coppola's 1987 Vietnam-era drama centered around 
the guards at Arlington National Cemetery. Starring 
James Caan, Anjelica Huston, James Earl Jones, 
and Dean Stockwell. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The American Experience: Kennedy v. 
Wallace: A Crisis Up Close. |f you missed the 
Kennedy administration and have been wondering 
what all the fuss is about, check this out. An expand- 
ed and re-edited inside-the-White-House look at the 
1963 showdown between the Kennedy brothers and 
racist Alabama governor George Wallace over court- 
ordered integration at the University of ‘Bama. Watch 
this team in action and then try to imagine the same 
situation in the hands of any president since. To be 
repeated on Wednesday at 2 p.m. on Channel 44, 
and on Thursday at 11 p.m. on Channel 2. 

9:00 (7) A Special Friendship (movie). Tracy Pollan 
and Akosua Busia star in a Civil War drama about a 
wealthy white woman and her former slave. (Until 11 


p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Footsteps: The Rose Red City. Repeated 
from Saturday at 8 p.m. 

11:30 (4) Tennis. Wimbledon update. (Until 11:45 


p.m.) 
WEDNESDAY 


10:00 a.m. (4) Tennis. Live from Wimbledon. (Until 4 


p.m.) 

2:00 (44) The American Experience: Kennedy v. 
Wallace: A Crisis Up Close. Hey, kids. Those of you 
who grew up under the pretend governments of 
Ford, Carter, and Ray Gun will notice something 
unusual about this. The president was smart. And he 
was trying to accomplish something besides pleasing 
every boob with a ballot. Just try to picture these 
guys making hay out of flag burning. Repeated from 
Tuesday at 9 p.m. 

8:00 (2) A Capitol Fourth 1990. The American 
Symphony Orchestra, under the batons of Mstislav 
Rostropovich and Henry Mancini, celebrates the 
demise of the Iron Curtain. From DC and hosted by 
Beverly Sills. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Pops Goes the Fourth. This year's edition 
of the Overture to 1812. Live from the Esplanade. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

8:00 (25) Bullitt (movie). Steve McQueen revolution- 
izes Hollywood's idea of a movie cop. (Until 10:30 


p.m.) 

8:00 (38) Wait Disney World’s Fourth of July 
Special. About what you'd expect. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:30 (2) Lighthouses of New England. Profiles of 
civilian lighthouse keepers. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (7) On the Fourth of July with Charles 
Kuralt. US Year 214 celebrated with a collection of 
Ramblin’ Charles's roadside vignettes. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 (4) Tennis. Wimbledon update. (Until 11:45 


p.m.) 
THURSDAY 


10:00 a.m. (4) Tennis. Live from Wimbledon. (Until 
noon.) 
8:00 (25) Fortune Cookie (movie). A 1966 Billy 
Wilder comedy about insurance fraud starring Jack 
Lemmon and Walter Matthau. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:30 (2) Say, Brother. A look at Buxton, Ontario, a 
village founded by runaway US slaves in 1849. (Until 
9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Rumpole of the Bailey: Rumpole’s 
Last Case. In which the portly barrister seeks to 
@ the rigors of professional life. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) The American Dance Honors. Shall we? A 
tribute to foot movement featuring Betty Ford, Liza 
Minnelli, Shirley MacLaine, George Chakiris, Juliet 
Prowse, and the late Sammy Nixon Davis Jr. (Until 
10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) The American Experience: Kennedy v. 
Wallace: A Crisis Up Close. Another chance. We told 
you — don't miss this. Repeated from Tuesday at 9 


p.m. 
11:30 (4) Tennis. Wimbledon update. (Until 11:45 
p.m.) 


FRIDAY 


Noon (4) Tennis. Live from Wimbledon. (Until 5 


p.m.) ; 

8:00 (25) No Time for Sergeants (movie). Mervyn 

LeRoy'’s 1958 Army comedy starring Andy Griffith, 

Myron McCormick, Nick Adams, and Don Knotts. 

From the by Ira Levin. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Texas 

Rangers. 

9:00 (2) P.O.V.: Metamorphosis: Man into Woman. 

Count those ribs. A profile of a man preparing to take 

advantage of modern medical science and become a 

woman. That's called “sex reassignment surgery.” 

(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Circle of Violence: A Family Drama 

(movie). A 1986 TV-movie starring Geraldine 
itzgerald as a mother who's tormented and abused 

by her daughter (played by Tuesday Weld). (Until 11 


p.m.) 
11:30 (4) Tennis. Wimbledon update. (Until 11:45 
p.m.) 
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To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215 
at least eight days before the issue in which it 
would appear. We can't take any listings over the 
phone. There is no ctiarge, but your copy may be 
rewritten due to space limitations. Include the time 
of the event (or the hours that a gallery or museum 
is open to the public), date, place, a description of 
the event, how much it costs, and a phone number 
that can be published. Specify whether admission is 
free; listings will not be published without price 
information. If the information is for an event or 
exhibit lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like the list- 
ing to appear. Repeat listings may be deleted due 
to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 p.m 
on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. Auditions, 
classes, religious services, reunions, and events 
requiring advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an 
ad. Unsolicited photographs are considered for 
publication but are not returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE FOLLOWING 
WEEK'S ISSUE. To be considered for “Hot Tix,” the 
deadline is a week earlier; to be considered for 
“Next Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 








Jay Clayton is at the Middle East Sunday with the Andrew DiAngelo Quartet. 


SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 








BRIDGE: 911 


CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 725-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 

BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 





THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Music by Panos Bebedelis and Harry 
Dedrosian; dancing by Amber and Salisa. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dumptruck, Gigolo Aunts, Pivnerts, One Horse 
Opera (18+ show). 

BEACHCOMBER (508-349-6055), Cahoon Hollow 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (508-283-9108), 2 Main 
St., Gloucester. T.H. & the Wreckage. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., Malden. Music 


by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston. Swinghouse. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. In the 
Captain's Piano Bar: Rock King. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 


Allston. Volcano Suns. 

CAFFE PARADISO ESPRESSO BAR (742-1768), 
255 Hanover St., Boston. World soccer via satellite. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Boston. 
Raindogs, Immortals, Apparitions, Vindicators, 
Kairos. 


CHARLES BALLROOM (661-5000), the Charles 
Hotel, 1 Bernet St., Cambridge. The Regattabar 
presents the Wayne Shorter Quintet. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Taylor Notch, Ross Robinson. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. Music 


by DJs. 

CITY LIMITS (592-1836), 225 Blossom St., 
Lynnway, Lynn. Big Trouble, Ex-Girlfriends, Savage 
Garden. 


CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Radcliff. 


CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Zulus, Surrender Dorothy, Deb Houston 
Band. 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq., 


Boston. Steve Sweeting. 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Continued on page 30 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE # 492-7772 


Fri. & Sat., June 29 & 30 









T 


LOSED FOR VACATION 
JULY 15-11™ 


URBAN SOIREE s 
T SOUL’JAH 


un., J 
MOZAMBA 
Featuring Bob Moses & Stan Strickland 


Tues., July 17 





































Friday, june 29 Tw 
Gaeta TBs J , NEI WORK 
ALOO SWAMIS Wed. July 18 
VERY SPECIAL GUEST ROBIN LANE ONE WORLD 
i, kine 30 i. ., Ju 
Rock & Fark’ once? dire July 19, 20 & 21 
THE Ss ad SATTA 
Thussday, july 5 Every Sat. afternoon 4- 8 p.m 
ROCK N’ ROLL NIGHT Jumpin’ Blues Dance Party w/ 
BLACK WATER JUNCTION 4 
ATER J ROLL WITH IT 
SUGAR RAY 
& THE BLUE TONES 






formerly BEACHCOMBER ° 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd 
Quincy — 479-8989 













THE GREATEST 

EXOTIC FEMALE 

REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful International 


, e Friday « 
THE STOMPERS 
e Saturday e ‘ 
RICK BERLIN 
e Sunday e 
T. F. MUCH 


e Tuesday « 
MARK MORRIS & 
THE CAT TUNES 














Stars Dancing on 4 at Once ¢ Wednesday « 
Great Food & Drinks T.H. & THE 
All Sports on (8) 52" TV's WRECKAGE 
NO COVER e Thursday e 
CHARGE! ONE PEOPLE 


TOM CARUSO'S 


1050 Revere 
Beach Pkwy. 


CHELSEA 


Friday & Saturday « 
MARK MORRIS & 
; THE CAT TUNES * 


., PROPER 10 & DRESS REQUIRED 
cs at "pt "i o 









617-889-4911 





HELP 
WANTED 


BAD SHIBUMI - SID ARTHUR 
THE JESTERS « DE'COR 
The Phoenix is the 
perfect place to 
advertise your job 
openings, because 
over 400,000 people, 
including 250,000 
college students look 
to the Phoenix- 
Classifieds every 
week. So when you 
fill space in the 
Phoenix Classifieds, 
you could fill that 
position! 
To place your ad, call 


267-1234 


HOTBOX 

from Athens, GA 
(Featuring members of the Dogmatics 

and Last Stand 
K « VISIGOTHS « $0 WHAT 
In the Balcony: SWINGING STEAKS 

Thursday, 5 

In the Bee, . 

THE POKERS 


Friday, July 6 
It's those rockin’ chicks from NY... 
LUNACHICKS 
SEKA + CHEATER SLICKS 
HELLCATS 
In the Balcony: LIFE IN TENTS 
Upcoming Rat Events: 
7/7 Mind Over Four; 7/13 Zulus 
CONCERT LINE 536-9438 
570 Pomelan lf AL et ; 


As 


i SO 








30 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE 


with guests THE APPARITIONS 
THE VINDICATORS + THE KAIROS 
$4.50 Dj Todd 


Seto, pee 30 


Radiators 


* Oe a@ & 2.33 


with special guests RAMCAT 


~ 50/9.50 


Tuesday, July 3 18+ 


13+ METAL 


featuring 
K FROM SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
FRACTURE + BOILZ 
E*Z ACCESS + CIRCULAR FILE 
$5.00 Dj WBCN‘s Metal Mike 


Weds, Spa 4 18+ 
senators st 


featuring 
g I4NI ¢ SLY BOYZ 
| CLOSE RANGE ¢ THE PEEPERS 


Thursday, July5 184 


bop (harvey) 


Faden, July 6 


JUDGE MENTAL 


“Saturday, July 7 


| with guests MESSINA + VALKYRIE 
40 THIEVES * N's & V's 
$7.50/8.50 Dj Jim Mitchell 


Monday, July9 18+ 


THRASH BASH 


featuring 
CRYSTAL MYTH ¢ MR. SOFTY 
SUBJUGATOR ¢ NIGHT VAIN 


$5.00 Dj WBCN’s Metal Mike 


Thursd 
MASHING UP i E = MANOR 


Ba July 13 


Feconneberce 


with special guests 


hi td 


Wn NA INN NNN INNO NNN 


on 


PART HANH 


ITHE meunnee 


$8.50/9.50 DJ Todd 


i JULY 14 a. eee 


i JULY 15 WBCN presents COMPANY OF WOLVES 


: JULY 20 


MODERN ENGLISH 
with the JACK RUBIES i 


i JULY 21 EDGAR WINTER/RICK DERRINGER } 


iJULY 24 «18 
‘JULY 260«18+ 


BRUCE DICKINSON } 
PATO BANTON } 


; JULY 28 BIG DIPPER j 


hanna is cvolable or pots and 


. 
}] rentals! Call 426 for information § 


THE UNDERCOVER GIRLS 


CMOS 


~CONFETTIS. 


280 MERRIMACK ST. * METHUEN, MA 01844 
TEL: (508) 686-8181 


Monday, July 2ROCK N' ROLL 


TUESDAY, JULY 3 
UVE ORIGINAL ROEK N. ROL 
FRIDAY, JULY 6 
Live from Las Vegas, Boston's only 


LL FEMALE REVI 


IDIOT SAVANT e THE POINT 
FREQUENCY 


1990 UJENA SWIMWEAR CONTEST 


TOP 40 DANCE MUSIC YAM & JAM @ THE SCREAM 


SIMON SEZ ¢ OUTTA BOUNDS 


friday © july 6 
THE PIGS 
NEVER SO FEW ¢eamaiyrinecnecre) © TBA 


DELAVED REACTION 


THE BOATMEN e SIDE SHOW 


a, 


THE FICK BERLIN BAND » SUI 
JUDY'S T 


1dway - Somerville « 623-8177 

6W f ule Broadway (at 
up on left 
1-1417 


-Sat.. 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri.. 3:30-10 pm 
Saturdays, 3-10 pm 
Sun.. Brunch [H- 3-15 pm 


Friday. June 29 
THE 
C-JAMMERS 
Saturday, June 30 
THE 
ICEMEN 
Sunday, July 1 
THE 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


Vonday, July 2 $12.50 


C7. toe 010) B, 

a DOE AE 

OAV EAYID 
Wednesday, July 4th 


CLOSED 


— Thursday, July 3 BS  g359 
BENNY & THE I 
BIGNOTE 
Friday, July 6 

THE 
REGULALRS 
THE INCREDIBLE 

CASUALS 
THE RICK RUSSEL 
BAND 


Friday & Saturday, July 13.4 14 


EDDIE KIRKLAND 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 


Friday, June 29 


CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN 


with special guests 
PETER BROGGS 
ROOTS RADICS 
THE SHAKERS 
8:00 pm 


Saturday, June 30 


LUTHER “Guitar 
Jr.” JOHNSON 


with special guests 


$6.75/7.75 8:00 pm 
Wednesday, July 4 


PRIVATE PARTS 


GREAT CAESAR’S GHOST 
HERE WE ARE 
8:00 pm 


Thuradey, july 5 5 
2 WCGY presents a special 
4 MIDNIGHT OIL Video Release Party! 
featuring live performances by 


| OUT OF HAND 
| WESTMORELANDS 


8:00 pm 


Friday, July 6 


BABA MAAL 
featuring MANSOUR SECK 
with JAH AMEN MOBLEY 


$12.50 8:00 pm 


Saturday, july 7 


BOOGALOO 
SWAMIS 


with special guests 
THE JAZZ POPES 
$5.50/6.50 8:00 pm 























=) WEST END BLUES BAND 


Continued from page 29 

Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob Rodgers. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Laurie Sargent. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston St., 
Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 


; GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 


Newburyport. Call for information. 


| GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass Ave, 


Cambridge. Requiem in White, Holy Cow, Nisi 
Period (18+ show). 

GROVER'’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Call for information. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Sliders, Black River Snakes, Easy Ray and 
the Bluesmen, Rick Russell Band. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. International Night with DJ and live 
band. 

JACOB WIRTH’S (338-8586), 33 Stuart St., 
Boston. Piano sing-along with Mel Stiller. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 Rantoul 
St., Beverly. Herb Pomeroy Orchestra. 

JOHNNY D'S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Kelly Willis and Radio Ranch, Tom 
Russell Band. 

JOSLYN’S (508-443-0899), Rte. 27, Sudbury. Call 
for information. 

THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville. A Is A, idiot Savant, Point. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Frank Williams & Visions and Kris 


Key. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St. 

Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. In 

Julien: pianist David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond Jim's Piano 

Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. At 5:30 

and 8:30 p.m., Ellen White. 

LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, South 

Canopy, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 

Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In the Cafe: at 5 

p.m., Bob Tallala. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline. St., 

Cambridge. Progressive and alternative dance 

music. Progressive music by DJ. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
St., Marblehead. Call for information. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 

Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 7 p.m., Raveled Sleeve 

Quartet. 

MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 

Boston. Call for information. 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., 

Jamaica Plain. 

NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864-1630), Zero 

Church St., Cambridge. Open mike 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 

Charlie Chaplin, Peter Broggs, Roots Radics, 


Shakers. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 

South St., . Norther Lights, Bagboys. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Terrace 

Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non-smoking 

and non-alcoholic club with dance music, 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, Boston. 

John Cale. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 

Sue Kramz, Kathy Phipps, Cosy Sheridan. 

PEARL STREET (413-584-7771), 10 Pearl St., 
Chris 


Northampton. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492- 9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., . Little Brother. 
PUFFERBELLIES (508-771-1116), 183 Rte. 28, 
Hyannis. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., Harvard 
Sq., . Steve Kuhn Trio, featuring George 
Mraz and Al Foster. 

ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Suzanne Davis Trio. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Upstairs: El Eco. Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hote! (783- 
0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Duke Levine 
Group. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Memphis Rockabilly, featuring Billy 
Coover. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
C-Jammers. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 Brookline 
St., Cambridge. Lemmings, Parade. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge. Uprising. 

WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., 


Mary M. Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
zi Q 


WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 
Boston. Paul Kolodny Trio. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Music by Dus. 

ZOOT’S (451-5997), 228 Tremont St., Boston. Call 
for information. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


68. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis and Harry Bedrosian; dancing by Salisa 
and Hadia. 

BEACHCOMBER, Weilfieet. At 4 p.m., Trevor D. 
and Vision. 

BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Grapevine 
Road. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Judy's Tiny Head, Shockra, 
the Switch, Hi Hats. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Radiators, Ramcat. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Darrell Scott, 
Chopper Dill. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. “Adventures” dance party. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Big Blues Meanies. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Bosion. Steve Sweeting. 
CRICKET'’S, Boston. At 7 p.m., Rob Rodgers. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for information. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. Suzanne Davis 
with Charlie La Chapelle. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Barrence Whitfield ana the 
Savages, Noreasters, Bad News Blues. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Roll with it, Madeleine 


aR He 
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Hall and Rhythm Hounds, Tall Richard and the 
Night Owis, BBQ Bob and the Rhythm Aces. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party with DJ 
Dale Charles. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Herb Pomeroy 
Orchestra. 

JOHN HENRY'S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE (508- 
757-2155), 68 Boyce St., Auburn. Call for informa- 
tion. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Pinetop Perkins, Hubert 
Sumiin, Little Mike and the Tornadoes. 

JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Call for information 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Frequency, Yam and 
Jam, the Scream. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Frank Wilkins 
& Visions and Kris Key. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cate Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. in Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David 
Russell; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen, 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. In the Cafe: at 10 
a.m., Bob Tallala; at 5 p.m., Sean Hurley. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music by DJ 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Diamond Beaches. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson, West End Blues 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Garnet Rogers, Tim McHugh. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 

PARADISE. Boston. “Adventures” dance night. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Sue Kramz, Kathy Phipps, 
Cosy Sheridan. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Paladins 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Connolly 
Band. 

PUFFERBELLIES, Hyannis. Branches. 

THE RAT, Boston. Hotbox. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Steve Kuhn Trio, fea- 
turing George Mraz and Al Foster. 

ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager Jazz Trio. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Ei Eco. Downstairs: 
Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Duke Levine Group. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Rattlers. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Icemen. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Blood 
Oranges, She Cried, Response. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Uprising. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jerry Bergonzi 
Quartet. 


WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Ksenia. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), One Boylston Pi., Boston. 
Dick Syatt Singles Party. 

Z00T’S, Boston. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


6S. 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., incredible 
Casuals 





BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Big Blues 
Meanies, Trash Cats. 

BOBO’S, Maiden: Music by DJ: 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for information. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOT (494-6600), 2 


Cambridge Center, Cambridge. Singles night. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Miriam, Glenn 
Allen. 

COFFEEHOUSE SHENG (227-2305), 46 Beacon 
St., 2nd floor, Boston. Mark Turner Trio, Elaine 
Kazuko, and open mike (smoke- and alcohol-free). 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 


information. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Rockin’ Jake and the 
Roller Coasters, Weeping Willie and the All Star 
Blues Bands, Loose Rooster, Chuck Morris and the 
Sidewalk Blues Band. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call for infor- 


mation. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri at 11 a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Rob Rodgers. In the Cafe: at 10 
a.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge.Jay 
Clayton. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. David 
Wilcox. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Human 
Nature. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Cail for information. 
eer Boston. Jazz brunch. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Call for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Prescriptions. 
VERONIQUE RESTAURANT (731-4800), 
Longwood Towers, 20 Chapel St., Brookline. 
Brunch with classical guitarist Karl Kamp. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for informa- 
tion. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Jimmy 
Pitsilas, Costas, Panos Bebedelis, with the Averof 
Dancers. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for information. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase 
Coleman. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne Davis. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Call for information. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Ramcat. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Spider John 
Koerner. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for intormation. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for informa- 
tion. 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 





a ee 
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THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Freddy Elias 
Ensemble; dancing by Troupe Shamoosi and 


BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Fly Amero 
Band. 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Call for inf 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. K, naaon t Bol, E-Z |_ 


, Somerville. Ska’ Hats. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase 


Coleman. 

CRICKET'S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 8 
p.m., a cappella group Night Magic. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 


information. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Lonnie Mack, George 
probe tp yak ema 

JOHNNY D'S, 


D'S, Somerville. Mariachi Guadalajara. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call for infor- 


mation. j 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore 


LILY'S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 


Walkley; at 5 p.m., Marc Clayton. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 


for information. 

gg CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Call for informa- 
HONTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. O.J. Ekemode. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Chris Brown 
Band. : 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for 


information. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for informa- 
tion. 


WEDNESDAY 
ef Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis and Elani Saranti; dancing by Phaedra 
and 


AXIS, Boston. Love/Hate, Beau Png Aha (18+ aoe 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Candles. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for information. 

CAFFE PARADISO (868-3240), One Eliot Sq., 


Cambridge. 3-piece jazz . 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. I4Ni, Sly Boyz, Close 
Range, a Psychic Gorilla, Killer Clowns 


metal night. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase 
Coleman. 


CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 8 
p.m., a cappella group Night Magic. 

DERINGER'S (508-583-2710), Rte. 28, Brockton. 
Jon Finn.Group, the Amazing Mudshark, Dr. carrot. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for information. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 


Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 


re ml pee Call for 


GROVER'S 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 
LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call for infor- 
mation 


LILY'S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., ‘Marc Clayton. 
and alternative 


MAN RAY, 

dance music (over-18 night). 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

te ee Call for informa- 


MAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254-4478), 107 
Bigton hve. Aucon. Open sie night. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. “Acoustic Echoes,” fea- 
turing Private Parts, Great Caesar's Ghost, Here 
We Are. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Screeming 


RYLES, Cambridge. U Upstairs: call for information. 
Downstairs: Julio 
Tun TORE @oochdn Cl lorletiiaditon 
+ ppssabacms FRONT, Cambridge. Call for informa- 


ZOOT'S, Boston. Caf tor nioonasion. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 


DJ. 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Call for information. 
CAFFE PARADISO, Cambridge. 3-piece jazz 
ensemble. 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Bop (Harvey), Wildest 

Dreams, Happy Campers, Men of Clay (18+ show). 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Diane Taraz and 

the Blenders, Melissa Ferrick. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. Acoustic night, featuring John 

Farren of Farrenheit. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Steve Sweeting. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Marc Clayton; at 8 

p.m., a cappella group Night Magic. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Cail for information. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for information. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 


Seager, 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for | 
information. 


GROVER’S, Beverly. JT & the Scream. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. “Battle of the Biues 


Bands Finals." 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz 

JOHNNY D’S, S Sonera Hey Metal Hos 
JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Call for information. 
THE JUMBO, Somerville. Simon Sez. 


LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call for infor- | 


mation. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 

Moore. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 

for information. 

ba CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Call for informa- 


NECCO PLACE, Boston. Baaba Maal 
OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), Ries. 1 and 


Continued on page 32 





THE | POUGH 


4 eTAD Rs 912 VIASS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 
497-9653 


FiJune 29 @LITTLE BROTHER 
Sat., June 30 an CONNOLLY 


hg , duly | e HUMAN NATURE 
Mon., July 2 py ey ee 


Wed, July 4 e SCREAMING COYOTES 
Thus, Jly5 e MADELINE HALL 
& THE RHYTHM HOUNDS 
Fi, July 6 eSPIDER JOHN KOERNER 
Sat, July 7 wry CONNOLLY 


SERVING LUNCH 


EVERYDAY 
Weekdays 11:30-2:30 + Sat. & Sun. 12:00-3 :00 





Fri., June 29 


LAURIE °”” ay 


THE PACT 
Fri, July 13 
BIG BLUES MEANIES 


Sot., July 14 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


Sat., July 21 


BIM SKALA BIM 


ane music 
side Boston 


251 Old Concord Kd. rite rater 
508 667-6393 


MOLLY'S 


16] Brighton NTs Brighton 


Call 783-2900 em newenr 
Molly's for the Best Summer 
Entertainment 
4th of July Specials 
Monday (igi 
Foozball Tournament 
TasadayNigat 
4th of July Eve: 
Wibute to the 
Rolling Stones 

Wedaesday 
Fireworks Night 
Ties asay Might 
Hot Hot Legs Contest 


Summep aes 


Alwoys Avaloble fo Private Pris 
RENT OUR NIGHTCLUB FOR ONLY $18 


§& D Del now on penises 
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Limericks 


3 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTO 
OFF MILK ST_IN THE FINANCIAL DISTRIC 


350-7975 


wise IRISH ENTERTAINMENT 









RNS 


FRIDAY JULY 13th 1990 
XENA MEDIA MANIPULATIONS PRESENTS... 


“AN EVENING OF BAD TASTE” 
MOVING TARGETS 
‘OM iickets on me at all 
































LTV A fy i7 
with BUFFAL 





Ticketmaster eceakietor or b 





oe 24 BROOKLINE ST. A aren MA 02139 
(617) 864-0400 OPEN WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 















See The Phoenix's Music and 
the Arts Classifieds Section 
for more info. 






Thurs., July 5 ¥ 
MCA Funk/Blues 
HEAVY METAL HORNS 


Fri., July 6 
Fi 
THE 





‘AND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 





BOSSTONES 
THE LEMMINGS 
PARADE 


Blues Li 
PINE TOP PERKINS - 
LITTLE MIKE & THE TORNADOS 


Blues Jam with THE 
coed 
THE PEEPERS - 


SHE CRIED 
RESPONSE 
Open Daily 


Mon., July 2-Wed., July 4 
8 a.m.-1 2.m. 


Thurs. & Fri., July 5 & 6 
8 a.m. - 2a.m. 


Serving Breakfast, 
Lunch and Dinner 
Ethopian Food 
D.J. Dancing 
* 10 p.m. to close « 


BLAKE 


BABIES 
THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


(“Hub” of 3 Colors 


HOTBOX. 
TH3 Glos Sang ca Ta The Bags; 


Concert Line : 492-BEAR 


— 
EGADES 5-9 pm 


RAIN 
ues., Rhy Pay 
MARI ACHI GUADALAJARA thie i NEPTONES 


BOUFFANT JELLYFISH © STATE OF MIND 





17 HOL ST 
ACROSS DAVIS 


Home of Boston’s 


irra uaa’ Best Live Rhythm & Blues 


158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 
CONCERT LINE-254-7380 +» CLUB LINE-254-9743 


Tuesday July 3rd 


LONNIE 
MACK 


“ROADHOUSE ROCKIN’ BLUES 
Stevie Ray Vaughn claims Mack 
as a major influence. 

with Special Guest 
GEORGE LEH 


Thursday, July 5th 


THE FINALS! 


CALL CLUB FOR THE FOUR FINALISTS 
BATTLE OF THE BLUES BANUS 


VOTED BOSTON’S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 





















GUITARISTS 


The Phoenix Classifieds GIG SECTION 
Can help you find a band. 


JGREAT CHINESE FOOD( 


109 Brookline Ave. 
536-0420 near Kenmore Square 





MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


SY OS Came Pe, ea See ear, Tw ae 








7-9:30 pm jazz 
The Ravelied Sleeve Quartet 
10 pm-2 am Greek 
















2-6 pm Mike the Spike's biues jam 




































IS a! —— 7-9:30 pm rock 

men ee L Hullabaloo 
TK ap -- =--)\ 5a seis from Brooklyn, Rave rec. monsters 
pre : \ The Reverb Motherfuckers 






from SF, on Boner recs., Frightwig 
from LA, on XXX recs.,Celebrity Skin 


Harvard 5q ony Irish Bar and Restaurant © five entertainment Hed to Sun $30pm-fam 



































5 Fri.,June29 © Big Bad Wolf § || gto nom Se three Boor Buzz 

} Sat.,June 30» Big Bad Wolf 5 Ty tan tate. Joy crayon” 

:. Sun., July] ¢ Traditional Music Session 

| Mon., July 2 * CELTIC FUSION P|] raasens 
eee ae RRR a 28:4 9 aa 7:45 pm rock 






Love Handle 
Rip-otf—Sam Hill—The Crosbees 






ay 
- 





7:45 pm rock 
The Skiadelics —from SF, Lunk 
from SF, D.J. Lebowitz 


Bunratty 5.136... eee 


cenic Allston Green Magnet School 


Concert Line 254-9804 © Club Line 254-9820 Bulkhead—King Moon Razer 
eee i aaicisalaah Cold Water Fiat—Nice Try 





















Wed. July 4 
MILES DEATH MUFFEN 
VISION THING © IS THIS BOB 


Thurs., July 5 


VOLCANO SUNS 
ANT FARM ° PIT BULL 


JUDY'S TINY HEAD 


STYLI 
THE SWITCH * SHOCKRA ° HIGH HATS MYSTERY JONES * JUNGLE DOG 


Sun., July | Fri., July 6 ‘ i 
vi oe wor ESTE we EEN Sf 
Sat., July 7 O 
TALKING 10 ANIMALS 4 {9 
THE VISIGOTHS 


GIGALO AUNTS * JOE * CHLOE 


















HELLCATS FROM OUTERSPACE » THE TWO DUNCES 
Mon., July 2 


THE NIES 
GOD'S EYE * ELEN VITAL 












: GREEN T.V. - HIGH HATS - BUTCHY DOES 
Tues., July 3 
SPAN PAIRS& | EF PR ay) 
THE EVIDENCE | q APOCALYPSE 
MOJAKA * DIVINITY SCHOOL CONFRONTATION - DISRUPT 


THREE MERRY WIDOWS * BACK TO BASICS 


*Reggae Weekend! <e: 
NEW GENERATION $2 




















Fri., June 29 


cover, = 
BAND Free with 
Sat., June 30 dinner Reggae 


music and dan- 
cing every Satur- 
day from 9 to 1 

with pizza and 


DIVERSITY 
Fri:, July 6 
TBA 








Sat., July 7 light fare 
NEW GENERATION = 









BAND 


y F Commonwealth Brewing Company 


i 138 Portland St. (near Boston Garden) 
(617) 523-8383 


STUART FACTORY 
GREEN TV. - IDAHO ALASKA -SOB STOR 
7/3 » Benefit for AIDS babies in Russia 
7/14 + JOHN HORVORKA 
131 GREEN ST. Bos, 
522°0792 | 











HOW TO ~ 
LIVEN |B 
THINGS UP. |= 
















[RI [ BOBBY WATSONBAND |__| 
a oe 
SUN a0 | 
MON BLUES PATROL 7A f 
[Tues | BOSTON BAKED BLUES_____| 

SSE wep _[—____NoRTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 


~ 
4 


RS GEORGE LEH AND THE ROCKING SHOES 


f 


~j 
= 
Cc 











Sj nirninin 


RICK RUSSELL BAND | 
’ BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
° Monday-Saturday 9:00 - 8:50 4 UNAS TGR CS Tego IG a Entertainment 


” 
7 Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 ¥ > Pe 
aw Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres ip: 4 


Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 at Faneuil Hall 


Hot Line 742 7392 


Proper dress and | D required 
Listings subject to change 
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109, Dedham. Harvest Home, Reunion. 
PARADISE, Boston. Faith No More. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Madeleine Hall 
and Rhythm Hounds. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Cail for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for 


information. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Cail for informa- 

tion. 

ZOOT’S, Boston. Call for information. 
FRIDAY 

See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 

and addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 

Bebedelis and Harry Dedrosian; dancing by Amber 

and Salisa. 


AXIS, Boston. Neighborhoods, Doghouse, 
Baidinos, Aram Island (18+ show). 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Call for infor- 


mation. 
BOBO’S, Makien. Music by DJ. 


BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for information. 

CAFFE PARADISO ESPRESSO BAR, Boston. 
World soccer via satellite. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Fools, Parade, What, 


Clockwork, Judgemental. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. David Goldfinger, 
Kristen Kunhardt. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. Chucklehead, Stylee. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Lion House. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Steve Sweeting. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob Rodgers. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Sugar Ray and the Blue 
Tones. 


EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for information. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 


information. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Heretix. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Boston Baked Blues 
Band. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. World Dance party. 

JACOB WIRTH’S, Boston. Piano sing-along with 
Mel Stiller. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Christopher Hollyday 
and His Quartet. 

JOHNNY D’S; Somerville. Band That Time Forgot. 
JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Call for information. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Pigs, 911, Revival. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Frank Wilkins 
& Visions. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In the Cafe: at 5 
p.m., Bob Talalla. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. Call for 


information. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

PARADISE, Boston. Joneses, Flesh, Mike Viola 
and Snap. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Pierce Pettis. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Spider John 
Koerner. 

THE RAT, Boston. Lunachicks, Seka, Cheater 
Slicks, Helicats. 

ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne Davis Trio. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Call for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Cail for information. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for informa- 


tion. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Call for information. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 












Steve Sweeney is at Nick’s Friday the 6th. 


E 29, 1990 


CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., 
Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational comedy with 
Guilty Children. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 

CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, (508) 521-0544, 
Michaelangelos Restaurant, 600 River St., 
Haverhill. At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, Warren 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 p.m., 
Charles Zucker, Grant Taylor, David Cross. 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Call for information 


COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Ron 
Robertson, Bob Batcheldor, Mike Moto. 

COMEDY LOFT (267-6626), Joseph's ||, 30 Torrice 
Dr., Woburn. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, John Pizzi, 
































Willie Drinkwater. 

COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 124 Boylston St., 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv 
Company with Mike Lee, John Priest. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 9:30 
p.m., Teddy Bergeron, Jackie Flynn, Sue McGinnis. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., DJ. 
Hazard, Larry Reeb, Denis Leary. 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. At 
8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Marci Rose, Chris Zito, Earl 
Reed. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. 
See listing for Fri. 

CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, Haverhill. At 8 
and 10:30 p.m., Dick Doherty, Warren McDonald, 
Orin Starr. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 9:45 
p.m., and midnight, Charles Zucker, Grant Taylor, 


David Cross. 

CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227-0828), 200 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand-up comedy at 10 p.m.; 
Cail for information. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Ron Robertson, Bob Batcheldor, Dave 
Fitzgerald. 

COMEDY LOFT, Woburn. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, 
John Pizzi, Willie Drinkwater. 

COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 10 p.m., Dave 
Fitzgerald, Tom Dunham, Willie Drinkwater. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Teddy Bergeron, Jackie Flynn. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Larry Reeb, Frankie 
Bastille. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON (231- 
2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Larry Repucci, Denis Stocker, Frankie Bastille. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9:30 p.m., Tony V, Jonathan 
Groff, Peter Berman, Greg Fitzsimmons. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Tony 
V, Chris Zito, Earl Reed. 

WESTBOROUGH MARRIOT (508) 366-5511, Rtes. 
495 and 9, Westborough. At 9:30 p.m., Sue 
McGinnis, Steve Farja, Charlie Hall. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
Charles Zucker, Grant Taylor, David Cross. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Jackie Flynn, Kevin Flynn. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., Teddy , Jackie Flynn. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Billy Martin, Larry Reeb, Frankie 
Bastille. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Saugus. 
Call for information. 

NORTH SHORE MUSIC THEATRE (800-649- 
7125), Dunham Rd., Beverly. At 8 p.m., Jerry 
Seinfeld. 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
with Steve Trilling. > 

MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., the 
Anthony Clark Show. 











washes 








DJ. Hazard is at Catch a Rising Star Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday the 6th. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 

open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 
TUESDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
BURLINGTON MARRIOT (229-6565), Diamond 
Lounge, Rte. 128 and 3A, Burlington. Call for infor- 
mation. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Chris Sheeno, Steve Carison. 
ere CONNECTION, Boston. Call for informa- 


BLUE STAR LOUNGE (233-8027), 1639 
pred Saugus. Marci Rose, Jim Lauletta, Willie 


wick x's 6 COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Paul D'Angelo, Joe DiCaprio, Sue McGinnis, Billie 
Martin. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


MALLSIDE RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE, 166 
Everett Ave., Chelsea. At 9:30 p.m., 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Joe DiCaprio, Sue McGinnis, 
Vinnie Favorito, Jay Charbonneau. 

wate ge ding teed soy Anthony Clark, Nick 
DiPaulo, Jay C., George Maxx. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


6s. . 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., comedy 
sketches with the Act. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard, Chris Sheeno, Steve Carlson. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Anthony Ciark, the J.J. Wright Show. 

COMEDY LOFT, Woburn. At 9 p.m., open mike 
night. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., Jonathan Katz. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Kevin Knox, Sue McGinnis, Joe 
DiCaprio, Jay Charbonneau. 

ROSIE'S (738-1582), 1667 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Improvisational comedy with ComedySportz. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Charlie Hall, Jim Lauletta. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin Flynn, Nick 
DiPaulo, Brian Frazer, Joe Rogan. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. 
See listing for previous Fri. 
CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, Haverhill. At 9 
p.m., Mike McDonald, James Lemur, Willie 
Drinkwater. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Chris Sheeno, Steve Carlson. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Anthony: Clark, Mike Bent, Mike 
Behre. 
COMEDY LOFT, Woburn. At 9 p.m., Chris Zito, 
Larry Norton, Frank O'Donnell. 
COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos Improv Company with Steven Bjork, Dan 
Schi 


lossberg. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
9:30 p.m., Jonathan Katz, Brian Kiley. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Sue McGinnis, Jay 
Charbonneau. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Saugus. 
Call for information. 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Charlie Hall, Jim 


Lauletta. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Chance Langton, Nick DiPaulo, Wendy 
Liebman. 











ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
with instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Morgan Hotel, the Lynnway, 
Lynn. Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579- 
2315. 
NEW ENGLANM SINGLES dance begins at 8 p.m. 
tonight at the BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins 
at 8:30 p.m. tonight at the Phillips rg 
Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission 
$6; call (508) 875-1007. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church, Weston. 
Admission $4; call 259-9566. 


ATURDAY 
PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS sponsors a 
“Summer Swing" dance at 9 p.m. at Tino’s Lounge, 
Rte. 28, Randolph. Admission $5, $4 for members; 
call 784-8559. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES, featuring Walter Lenk 
and guest callers, begins at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 547-7781. 
BOSTON LIVING CENTER AND POSITIVE 
DIRECTIONS sponsor a dance for all those affect- 
ed and infected by HIV at 9 p.m. at 140 Clarendon 
St., YWCA Bidg., Boston. Free; call 236-1012. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for students; call 495- 
96 


4696. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PAR- 
TIES begin at 8 p.m. at Zanzibar, Boylston PI., 
Boston, and at the Sheraton Lexington Inn, exit 30B 
off Rte. 128, Lexington. Admission $5, $3 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, sponsored by the 
Royal Scottish Country Dance Society, begins at 
8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4.50; 
call 643-3726. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm Ave, Brighton. 
Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 
“DANCING BY THE FOUNTAIN,” international folk 
dancing outdoors at Copley Square, Boston, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. Free; call 491-6084. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PAR- 
TIES begin at 8 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus 


(admission $5, free before 10 p.m.), and at 
Vincent's at Lombardo's, exit 5A off Rte. 128, 
Randolph (admission $6, $4 before 9 p.m.). Call 
579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy 
Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. 
Admission $4; call 776-7314. 

“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a smoke- and 
alcohol-free environment, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
First Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 


THURSDAY 
SCANDINAVIAN/CONTRA DANCE, with Dave 
Kaynor and Mary Cay Brass, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
First Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491- 


6084. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., Salem. 
Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PAR- 
TIES begin at 8 p.m. at Vincent's at Lombardo's, 
exit 5A off Rte. 128, Randolph. Admission $6, $4 
before 9 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


FRIDAY 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 354- 
1340. 

CONTRA DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington. 
Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church, Weston. 
Admission $4; call 259-9566. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY. 
See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 

JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL presents 
Monnaie Dance Group/Mark Morris tonight at 8:30 
p.m., and tomorrow at 2 and 8:30 p.m. in Ted 
Shawn Theatre. The Russian Village performs at 6 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow in the Studio Theatre. 
Johan Renvall and Stars of American Ballet per- 
form at 6 p.m. Tues. through Fri. in the Studio 
Theatre. Jacob's Pillow is located off Rte. 20, 
Becket. Tickets $15-$28; call (413) 243-0745. 
HARVARD SUMMER DANCE CENTER PERFOR- 
MANCE SERIES features Richard Colton and Amy 
Spencer, former members of the Twyla Tharp 
Dance Company, tonight; and the Marcus Schulkind 
Dance Company tomorrow. Performances begin at 
8 p.m. at the Freshman Union Studio Theater, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets $6; call 
495-5535. 


SATURDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fri. 


TUESDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fri 


WEDNESDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri 


1» ao Gomtinued on page 34. 
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CMOS 


Deringer ‘s 


The South Shore's Nev 


Rock & Dance Club 
Fei. & Sat, June 29 & 30 » 18+ 


TOP phe: DANCE ig 


TOP 40 ANCE PAR — 
Mon, July 2 All 
TERMINAL 9 
THE CHOICE 
FINALS FOR THE BATTLE OF THE BANDS 
THE SCENE vs. BAD BLOOD 


CYZYGY vs. CANDY STIPER 
DEATH ORGY 


“Bai. * All Ages Show 
JOHN FINN GROUP 
Gall ins trianental) 

AMAZING MUDSHARKS * DR. CARROT 
Thurs, july 5 + 18+ 
TBA 
Fri. &e Sat, July 6 & 7° 18+ 
TOP 40 DANCE PARTY 
COMING ATTRACTIONS: 
pies yaa 


euakare . my 
Atlantic Recording Artiots BA ROUGE 


EVERY MOTHER'S NIGHTMARE 


Tues, July 12 ° 18+ 
FAT BAND 


28 45 Emerson Ave. Brockton, MA 


508-583-2710 


Cl¢-F- 1a. [hy om-lalemCla-t-l aelele) 
Saturday, June 30— One sailing at 





Fri., June 29 


ULUS 


SURRENDER DOROTHY + DEB HOUSTON BAND 
Sat, June 30 
BIG WabieAn- FANE 


SILAS cs & & THE Hc HOT 


RIBS B 
BS BLUE 10pm. 
Tues., July 3 


Reages Nght! 
SKA'D FOR LIFE 
HIGH HATS 
Wed., July 4 
Celebrate the 4th with 4 Firework Metal Bands 
ARCTURUS - FUROR 
TRIP WIRE - SHE'S SO LOUD 


THE CHAN BAER ncas 


LIONHOUSE 
T ¥ Reiss 
EVAPORAT! a pg COUNTY 


JUDY'S T TINY HEAD 
EE SOCIETY - EASY WALKERS 


13 DUMPTRUCK; 
74 BOSTON ay BLUES; 7/20 BIG CLOCK; 
7/27 GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY; 7/28 728 RAGE 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


Oat 


Sailing From Long Wharf 
7:30pm: 7 


Fireworks Cruise with New i=} Flor @ t-[e](=5 


Friday, July 6 at 7:00 & 9:30pm 


OF: 1 IV] ok-ye) Hurricane & | Metro Steel Orchestra 


Friday, July 13 at 7:00 & 9:30pm 


Mongo Santamaria & Olga Roman Group 


Friday, July 20 at 7:00 & 9:30pm 


Roomful of Blues & T J. Wheeler 





- Phone Charges at Concertix 876-7777 


If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band looking for a lead 
singer, you can sell your talents to over 400,000 people who look to the 
Boston Phoenix for arts and entertainment information. 


By advertising your talent in the Boston Phoenix Classified section, you'll 
not only find vocalists, bands, gigs and auditions, but instruments, 


rehearsal space, and much more! 


To place your ad, see the coupon in this week's issue or call: 


267-1234 


GUTTA SS 


In Beverly + 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 


15 min. on 128N - Exit 20S - 


Friday, June 29 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 
YOREASTERS « BAD NEWS BLUES 


TICKETS 
AVAILABLE 
AT ° 


(508) 927-7121 
Sat., July 7 


HER 











800-548-2455 
508-922-8500 
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FRIDAY, 1 SHOW 9 P.M. 


~, EARL REED 


iA 


with MARCI ROSE AND CHRIS ZITO 


SATURDAY, TWO SHOWS 8:30 +10:30 WITH 
EARL REED ¢ TONY V © CHRIS ZITO 


SUNDAYS OPEN MIKE NIGHT with host STEVE TRILLING 


__— SPAM. 18 + Over Welcome — 
Reservations and info. 424-6995 


835 Beacon Street © Boston 


Rte. 128, Exit I! rly. MA 


NORTH SHORE 
MUSIC THEATRE 


BACARDI 
MIXERS COMEDY 
FESTIVAL 


JERRY SEINFELD 


This Sunday 
JULY 1 8 PM. 


Charge By Phone! 


Teletron 


800-382-8080 


BOSTON'S 


#4 


COMEDY CLUB 
Boston Globe Readers 


Fri. & Sal, June 29 & 30 at 8, 10 & 11:30 p.m 
and Sun., July Ist at 9 p.m 


“THE ANN LANDERS OF THE TWILIGHT ZONE" 


LARRY REEB 


Mon., July 2 at 8:30 p.m 


OPEN MIKE NIGHT! 


Tues., July 3 at 8:30 p.m 


THE JOE DIGAPRIO 
SHOW! 


Wed July 4 at 8:30 p.m 
An Explosive Comedy Lineup 


HAPPY FOURTH 
OF JULY! 


hurs., July 5 at 8:30 p.m 


THE KEVIN KNOX 
SHOW! 


100 Warrenton St. 


482-0930 
NICK'S Newest 3" 
Comedy Club Opens at 
Duca's in Framingham 


July 13th! 





TICK ay ASTER 








National Improv-Comedy Troupe! 
at ROSIE'S “ed os 
1667 Mass, Ave., Cambridge 


EVERY THURSDAY 3 PM 
$5 Reservations Suggested 738-1582 
“The silliness was infectious” LATimes 


JUNE 27-JULY 1 


"The Late Show" 
JULY 4-8 


D.J. HAZZARD 


Every Mon. & Tues. at 8:30 
omedy Showcase 


RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 





The 
Daily 
Feed 


Humor of a 
higher order. 


weekdays 
at 5 PM 
only on 


(Oly 


ROCK THE BOAT RADIO 
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at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, and Sat. the 7th at 8 
p.m. at the Northampton Center for the Arts, 57 
Henshaw Ave., Northampton. Members of the com- 
pany include Peggy Sloan, Christine Dill, Tim 
Lewis, Karen Ann Mailer, Troy Downing, and Laura 
Taber. Tickets $7, $5 for seniors and children; call 
(413) 586-7282. 

BERKSHIRE BALLET presents Giselle, the first 
production of the season, at 2 p.m. at the 
Koussevitzky Arts Center Theatre, Berkshire 
Community College, West St., Pittsfield. Music by 
Adolphe Adam; restaged by Berkshire Ballet's ballet 
mistress Nancy Ropelewski. Tickets $13-17; call 
(413) 445-5382. 

JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for previous Fri. 
NORTHAMPTON REPERTORY BALLET. See list- 
ing for Thurs. 


vents 


Tum to the Aid and Action listings in the Urban Eye 
section for information on support groups, health 
and counseling services, and other programs and 


events. 

FRIDAY 
INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION’s 
Boston Chapter presents the ninth annual Golden 
Slate Awards ceremony and banquet at 6 p.m. in 
the Great Hall, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Features a performance by comedian Ted 
Bergeron. Tickets $35, $25 for members; call 288- 
9539. 

“AN ADVENTURE WITH RAGGEDY ANN AND 
ANDY” is a family theater performance at 9:30 and 
11:45 a.m. at North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Rd., Beverly. Tickets $5.50; call (800) 649-7215. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP begins Fri. at 
noon at the Alliance Frangaise, 15 Court Sq., 
Boston. Participants are encouraged to bring a 
lunch. Free; call 523-4423. 


SATURDAY 

AYH SPONSORS BIKE RIDES. Today at 10 am., 
meet at the the Holiday Inn, Rtes. 1 and 128, 
Dedham, for a 30-mile ride. Wed. at 9 a.m., meet at 
the 4-H Fairgrounds, Old Lowell and So. 
Chelmsford Rds., Westford, for a 50-mile ride. Both 
events are free. Call 730-8294. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents demonstra- 
tions of cow milking and butter making, today and 
tomorrow at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Drumlin Farm, 
South Great Rd., Lincoln. Free with admission ($5, 
$3 for students). Call 259-9807. 

TOUR OF THE GRANARY BURIAL GROUNDS, 
Tremont St., Boston, is presented by the Boston 
Park Rangers today and Wed. at 1 p.m. Free; call 
522-2659. 


SUNDAY 
BASEBALL CARD AND SPORTS COLLECTORS 
SHOW begins at 9 a.m. at the Knights of 


; Columbus, Willow St., Westborough. Admission $1; 


call (508) 485-6500. 

POLO MATCHES begin at 3 p.m. at the Myopia 
Polo Grounds, Rte. 1A, Hamilton. Today is the 
Centennial Cup Tournament. Admission $5; call 
(508) 468-7956. 

BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY sponsors “Zen 
and the Vegetarian Diet,” a pot-luck dinner and lec- 
ture by a speaker from the Cambridge Zen Center, 
at 5 p.m. at the Adventist Church, 105 Jersey St., 
Boston. Admission $5, $2 for lecture only; call 424- 
8846. 

VICTORIAN GHOST STORIES are retold by local 
storytellers Tony Toledo, Bruce Marcus, Lucy 
Hanouille, Stacie Marinelli, and Patricia McMahon 
at 7:30 p.m. at Friends Meeting House, 5 
Longfellow Park, Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Longfellow National Historic Site. Free; call 876- 
4491. 

“A DISNEYLAND BIRTHDAY PARTY” begins at 2 
p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, 15 Arlington St., Boston. Features food, 
games, and rides on Disneyland’s Mouserail, a 
mobile attraction created from the last of the 1969 
Disneyland Monorail cars. Tickets $18.50, $12.50 
for children; call 536-5700. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT, sponsored by 
the New England Backgammon Club, begins at 7 
p.m. at the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 16 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $11-$21; call 861-7340. 
ISLAND SUNSET CRUISE to Great Brewster 
Island boards embarks at 7 p.m. from Boston 
Harbor Cruises, Long Wharf, Boston. Sponsored by 
the Friends of the Boston Harbor Islands, Inc. 
Tickets $15; call 523-8386. 

TOUR BOSTON COMMON with the Boston Park 
Rangers today, tomorrow, and Thurs. at 1 p.m. 
Free; call 522-2659. 


TUESDAY 
TOUR BOSTON COMMON. See listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 
FOURTH OF JULY KIDS MORNING begins at 10 
a.m. at the Newton Centre Playround, Tyler 
Terrace, Newton Centre. Free; call 552-7130. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 8:30 p.m. 
(weather permitting) on the fifth floor of the College 
of Lit ral Arts, 725 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
University, Boston. Members of the Astronomy 
Department will identify astronomical features 
which the public may view through telescopes. 
Free; call 353-2360. 
TOUR OF BOSTON PUBLIC GARDENS is pre- 
sented by the Boston Park Rangers 6 p.m. Free; 
call 522-2659. 
TOUR OF THE GRANARY BURIAL GROUNDS. 


| See listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE presents 
“introducing Esmereida and Other Nonsense,” fea- 
turing Susan Linn and Her Puppets, at 11 a.m. and 
1 p.m. at 32 Station St, Brookline. Admission $5; 
call 731-6400. 

TOUR BOSTON COMMON. See listing for Mon. 


FRIDAY 

RAPUNZEL is a family theater performance pre- 
sented by the American Stage Festival Young 
Company at 9:30 and 11:45 a.m. at North Shore 
Music Theatre, Dunham Ad., Beverly. Tickets 
$5.50; call (800) 649-7215. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


airs 


FRIDAY 

“9TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” runs 
through July 4 at sites along Boston Harbor. 
Activities at the west end of Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace today include the following: fife and 
drum music by the 2nd Massachusetts Regiment at 
4:30 p.m.; opening ceremonies and a salute to the 
U.S. Coast Guard Bicentennial at 5 p.m.; a concert 
by the Brookline Chorus at 5:30 p.m; and a concert 
by the Spectrum Quartet at 7 p.m. At 7:30 p.m. at 
North Stage, City Hall Plaza, the Blue Horizon Jazz 
Band performs. Events are free; call 227-1528. 
“1990 REVERE SUMMERFEST” opens at 5 p.m. 
today, Mon., Tues, Thurs., and Fri. the 6th, and at 1 
p.m. tomorrow, Sun., and Wed. at Suffolk Downs 
Raceway, Revere Beach Parkway, Rte. 145, 
Revere. Features the Russell Brothers Circus daily 
at 6:30 and 8 p.m., with additional matinee perfor- 
mances on Sat. and Sun. at 4 p.m. Also features 
carnival rides and games along a mile-long midway. 
Admission is free. 


SATURDAY 

“9TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” runs 
through July 4 at sites along Boston Harbor. 
Today's activities include the following: “Huzzah for 
the Constitution” examines of the histoty of “Old 
lronsides” at 9 a.m. at the USS Constitution 
Museum at Charlestown Navy Yard. A concert by 
the Richfield High School Marching Band follows at 
10 a.m. Firing of 18th-century weapons at 10 a.m. 
at the Bunker Hill Monument grounds. Harbor 
Island guided walking tours of seven harbor islands 
begin at 10 a.m. “The Story of Tea" from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. at the Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum, 
Congress Street Bridge (admission $3-$5). A day- 
long cruise to Thompson's Island, departing Long 
Whart at 10 a.m. “Meandering Brook,” water-related 
activities for all ages, inside and outside the wharf 
at the Children's Museum from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(admission $5-$6, free for children under 2). A re- 
enactment of the 1770 encampment of the 2nd 
Massachusetts Regiment from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. “Poseidon Fare,” a 
Greek food festival, from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fife and 
Drum music by the Middlesex County Volunteers 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at various sites; call for loca- 
tions. The Constitution Cup Regatta from 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. in the outer harbor. Tours of Boston's 
Revolutionary tavern sites at 2 p.m. at the Visitor 
Center at Boston National Historical Park, 15 State 
St. Fireworks cruises depart at 7 p.m. from A.C. 
Cruise Line (426-8419), Boston Harbor Cruises 
(227-4321), Mass Bay Lines (542-8000), and Spirit 
of Boston (542-2947). Fireworks begin on Boston 
Harbor at 9:30 p.m. Events are free, except as 
noted. Call 227-1528 for information on these and 
other Harborfest programs. 

“1990 REVERE SUMMERFEST.” See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 

“9TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” runs 
through July 4 at sites along Boston Harbor. 
Today's activities include the following: See listing 
for Sat. for information on the following. 
“Huzzah for the Constitution” at 9 a.m. Firing of 
18th-century weapons at 10 a.m. Harbor Island 
guided walking tours at 10 a.m. “The Story of Tea” 
at 10 a.m. “Meandering Brook" at 10 a.m. 
Constitution Cup Regatta from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
“Poseidon Fare” from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fife and 
drum music by the Middlesex County Volunteers 
from 10:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. at various sites. Other 
activities for today include the following: The 
Ninth Annual Chowderfest from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
at City Hall Plaza (admission $4-$6). Port visits of 
US Navy ships from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. A concert of 
patriotic songs at 4 p.m. at Old North Church, 193 
Salem St. A “Concert by the Sea” featuring the New 
Black Eagle Jazz Band at 6 p.m. at John F. 
Kennedy Library, Columbia Point. US Coast Guard 
Band at 8 p.m. at the Hatch Shell on the Charles 
River Esplanade. Events are free, except as noted. 
Call 227-1528 for information on these and other 
Harbortest programs. 

“1990 REVERE SUMMERFEST.” See listing for 
Fri. 


MONDAY 

“9TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” runs 
through July 4 at sites along Boston Harbor. 
Today's activities include the following: See listing 
for Sat. for information on the following. 
“Huzzah for the Constitution” at 9 a.m. Harbor 
Island guided walking tours at 10 a.m. Fife and 
drum music by the Middiesex County Volunteers 
takes place from 10:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. at various 
sites. Other activities for today include the fol- 
lowing. A “Colonial Tea Party” at 10 a.m. at the 
Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum, Congress 
Street Bridge (admission $3-$5, free for children 
under 5). US Coast Guard Dixieland Band at noon 
and 1:15 p.m. on the North Stage, City Hall Plaza. 
US Coast Guard Precision Drill Team at 2:30 p.m. 
at Faneuil Hall Marketplace. A concert on City Hall 
Plaza at 7:30 p.m. Events are free, except as 
noted. Call 227-1528 for information on these and 
other Harborfest programs. 

“1990 REVERE SUMMERFEST.” See listing for 
Fri. 


TUESDAY 
“9TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFEST” runs 
through July 4 at sites along Boston Harbor. 
Today's activities include the following: See listing 
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for Sat. for information on the following. 
“Huzzah for the Constitution” at 9 a.m. Harbor 
Island guided walking tours at 10 a.m. Tour 
Boston's Revolutionary tavern sites at 2 p.m. Other 
activities for today include the following. A 
“Colonial Tea and Crumpet Party” at 10 a.m. at the 
Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum, Congress 
Street Bridge (admission $3-$5, free for children 
under 5). US Coast Guard Dixieland Band at noon 
on the North Stage, City Hall Plaza. US Coast 
Guard Precision Drill Team at 12:45 p.m. at 
Charlestown Navy Yard. US Coast Guard Brass 
Quintet at 4:30 p.m. at the west end of Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. A “Party on th Plaza” from 7:30 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. at City Hall Plaza. Events are free, 
except as noted. Call 227-1528 for information on 
these and other Harbortest programs. 

“1990 REVERE SUMMERFEST.” See listing for 
Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
“9TH ANNUAL BOSTON HARBORFST” runs 
through July 4 at sites along Boston Harbor. 
Today's activities include the following: See listing 
for Sat. for information on the following. 
“Huzzah for the Constitution” at 9 a.m. Harbor 
Island guided walking tours at 10 a.m. Esplanade 
fireworks cruises depart at 6 p.m. from various 
sites. Other activities for today include the fol- 
lowing. Sample colonial cooking from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at the Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum, 
Street Bridge (admission $3-$5, free for 
children under 5). Annual USS Constitution 
turnaround from 10:30 a.m, to.1 p.m. Port visits of 
US Navy ships from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. Boston Pops 
Hatch Shell concert begins at 8 p.m. Events are 
free, except as noted. Call 227-1528 for information 

on these and other Harborfest programs. 
“1990 REVERE SUMMERFEST.” A fireworks dis- 


play begins at 9 p.m. See listing for Fri. 
THURSDAY 


“1990 REVERE SUMMERFEST.” See listing for 
Fri. 


FRIDAY 
“1990 REVERE SUMMERFEST.” See listing for 
previous Fri. 


oliday 


Concerts 


SUNDAY 

BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA pre- 
sents concerts at 8 p.m. tonight through Wed., and 
Fri. the 6th and Sat. the 7th at the Hatch Shell, 
Charles River Esplanade, Boston. Harry Ellis 
Dickson conducts tonight's concert. Other conduc- 
tors are listed below. Free; call 727-7090. 

SOUTH SHORE BRASS performs Sousa marches, 
Dixieland classics, and patriotic songs at 4 p.m. at 
Cranberry World, 225 Water St., Plymouth. Free; 
call (508) 747-2350. 


MONDAY 
BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA. 
Harry Ellis Dickson conducts tonight's concert. See 
listing for Sun. 


TUESDAY 
BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA. 
Harry Rabinowitz conducts tonight's concert. See 
listing for Sun. 


WEDNESDAY 
MIDDLESEX CONCERT BAND performs Sousa 
marches and selections from American theater at 
10 a.m. at the bandstand on the Andover Town 
Common. Free; call 924-1081. 

CONCERT AND FIREWORKS features the Bo 
Winiker Orchestra at 6 p.m., followed by fireworks 
at 9 p.m., at Albemarle Field, off Watertown St., 
Newtonville. Free; call 552-7130. 

CONCERT AND LASER SHOW begins at 4 p.m. at 
Castle Hill, Ipswich. Features performances by the 
Metropolitan Wind Symphony, blues band Loose 
Rooster, and banjo player/folk singer Bill Crofut 
accompanied by trombonist Chris Brubeck. Laser 
show follows. Grounds open at 3 p.m. for picknick- 
ing. Reservations are recommended. Tickets $14, 
$5 for children; call (508) 356-7774. 

BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA. 
John Williams conducts tonight's concert. Fireworks 
follow. See listing for Sun. 


FRIDAY 

ORGANIST GEORGE WESNER presents “Songs 
of Faith," hymns and patriotic songs at 8 p.m. at 
Hammond Castle Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
Gloucester. Tickets $12, $10 in advance; call (800) 
649-1930. 

BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA. 
Isaiah Jackson conducts tonight's concert. See list- 
ing for Sun. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


See this week's special Holiday Concerts listings 
for information on performances taking place 
throughout the week to celebrate Independence 


Day. 
FRIDAY 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY “GUITAR-FEST '90” 
features Nicholas Goluses tonight at 5 p.m., Dale 
Kavanagh tomorrow at noon, and Hubert Kappel 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. Performances take place in 
Seully Hall, 8 the Fenway, Boston. Admission $7, 
$4 for students; call 536-6340. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAYERS and 
the Boston Early Music Festival and Chorus open 
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Se EN nee 
p.m. in the Theatre-Concert Hall, Lenox. Program 
includes Debussy's Sonata No. 2 for flute, viola, 
and harp; Falla's Psyché, Delage’s Four Hindu 
Poems; Stravinsky's Three Japanese Lyrics and 
Two Poems of Konstantin Balmont, Ravel's Three 
Poems of Stéphane Mallarmé and introduction and 
Allegro for harp, string quartet, flute, and clarinet. 
Tickets $7-$19; call 931-2000. 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS concludes its 
convention and concert series. At 10:30 and 11:45 
a.m., McNeil Robinson and tenor Michael Hume 
present works by Frank Ferko, Cesar Franck, and 
Robinson at St. Paul's Cathedral, 138 Tremont St. 
(free). At 8 p.m., organist James David Christie 
joins the Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra and 
conductor Harry Rabinowitz for a concert at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Selections 
include Marcel Dupré's Cortege et litanie and 
Samuel Barber's Toccata Festival (tickets $10-$29). 
Call (508) 362-3404. 

ORGANIST MARK ANDERSEN, accompanied by 
violinist Nicholas Milton, performs a salute to the 1990 
American Guild of Organists convention that con- 
Cludes tonight in Boston. Concert begins at 8 p.m. at 
Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. 
Tickets $12, $10 in advance; call (800) 649-1930. 
MUSICORDA SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL fea- 
tures concerts at 8 p.m. at Chapin Auditorium, 
Mount Holyoke College, Ate. 116, So. Hadley. 
Tonight the Leningrad Quartet and other chamber 
players perform Scheckele's A Little Welcome 
Serenade, Beethoven's Sonata in C for cello and 
piano, Kuhiau’s Quintet for flute and strings, and 
Debussy’'s String Quartet. Fri. the 6th, a chamber 
ensemble performs Dvorak’s Sonatina in G and 
Slavonic Dances for piano (four hands), Adolphe's 
Dream Song, Chopin's Polonaise brillante, and 
Mozart's Quartet in E-flat for piano and strings. 
Tickets $10, $8 for students and seniors. Call (413) 


538-2590. 
THOMAS RICHNER presents a concert on organ 
and piano at 4:15 p.m. at the Old South Church, 


645 Boyiston St., Boston. Free; call 536-1970. 
BENEFIT CONCERT FOR THE HOMELESS 
begins at 8 p.m. at University Lutheran Church, 
Dunster and Winthrop Sts., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Features guitarist John Reidhaar- 
Beyer performing works of Bach, Mozart, Gershwin, 
and others. Suggested donation $4; call 876-3256. 
BOSTON HARBORFEST CONCERTS. See listing 
under Events. 


SATURDAY 

BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL AND CHO- 
RUS, conducted by Andrew Parrot and featuring 
soprano Jane Bryden and mezzo-soprano Mary 
Westbrook-Geha, perform at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Theatre-Concert Hall at Tanglewood, Lenox. 
Concert features a Mozart program, including the 
overture to La clemenza di Tito; the Masonic 
Cantata, K.623 (“Laut verkunde unsere Freude”); 
and Requiem. Tickets $8-$20; call 931-2000. 

BRANDEIS SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL features 
the Lydian String Quartet performing music of 
Brahms, John Harbison, and Schubert at 8 p.m. at 
the Slosberg Music Center, Brandeis University, 


ducted by Harry Rabinowitz, performs at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets 
$10-$29; call 266-1492. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY “GUITAR-FEST '90.” 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
CHAMBER MUSIC AT TANGLEWOOD features vio- 
Krosnick, double bass Edwin Barker, and pianist 
Gilbert Kalish at 2:30 p.m. in the Theatre-Concert Hall 
Lenox. Features a Schubert program to include String 
Trio No. 2 in B-flat, Sonata in A for Violin and Piano, 
and Trout Quintet. Tickets $7-$19; call 931-2000. 


recital by Ear Eyrich, who performs works by 
Davide de Bergamo, Petrali and Franck, at 8 p.m. 
at Old West Church, 131 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Admission by donation; call 739-1340. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE “SUMMER SING,” 
featuring conductor Allen Lannom, presents 
Dvorak's Stabat Mater at 8 p.m. at Temple Isaiah, 55 
Lincoln St., Lexington. Admission $4; call 925-8073. 
1990 SUMMER CARILLON RECITALS take place 
weekly at 7 p.m. at Phillips Academy, Memorial 
Tower, Rte. 28 and Salem St., Andover. Tonight's 
concert features James Welch of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. Free; call (508) 475- 
3400, x227. 


WEDNESDAY 
SEE HOLIDAY CONCERT LISTINGS for informa- 
tion on additional concerts. 


THURSDAY 

50TH ANNIVERSARY OF TANGLEWOOD is cele- 
brated by alumni performing works of Schubert, 
Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, and Mahler. Concert 
begins at 8:30 p.m. in the Theatre at Tanglewood, 
Lenox (tickets $7-$19). The celebration continues 
tomorrow: at 7 p.m. in the Shed a prelude concert is 
presented by the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, con- 
ducted by John Oliver; at 8:30 p.m. in the Theatre, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Seiji Ozawa, performs the world premiere of Lukas 
Foss's Overture; and an evening of opera and song 
features Tanglewood alumni vocalists performing 
Act Ill of Verdi's Falstaff, and other works (tickets 
$16-$58). Call 931-2000. 


FRIDAY 
CHAMBER MUSIC OF FRANCE, including works 
of Milhaud and Poulenc, is performed at 7:30 p.m. 
at Town Hall, 20 Main St., Andover. Sponsored by 
Phillips Academy and the Andover Historical 
Society. Admission $5; call (508) 475-3400. 
GREAT WOODS EDUCATIONAL FORUM features 
the Vermeer Quartet performing music of 
Beethoven, Ibert, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at Cole 
Chapel, E. Main St., Wheaton College, Norton. 
Tickets, $10; call 969-0658. 
MUSICORDA SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL. See 
listing for previous Fri. 
50TH ANNIVERSARY OF TANGLEWOOD. See 
listing for Thurs. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


See this week's special Holiday Concerts listings 


for information on performances taking place 
the week to celebrate Independence 


FRIDAY 
KISS and SLAUGHTER perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Great Woods Center for the Performing Arts, 
Mansfield. Tickets $19 and $21; call (508) 339- 


2333. 

CHERYL WHEELER performs contemporary folk 
music at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $15.50, $14.50 in 
advance; call 641-2131. 

DAVID WILCOX performs contemporary folk music 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Pleasant Street Coffeehouse at 
the Unitarian Universalist Church Parish Hall, 26 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Admission $5; call (508) 
462-0052 


STANLEY JORDAN and Tuck & Patti perform at 
8:30 p.m. at the Berkshire Performing Arts Center, 
40 Kemble St., Lenox. Tickets $18.50 and $25; call 
(413) 437-4718. 

WINDHOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL features concerts 
at 8 p.m. at the Windhover Center for the 
Performing Arts, 257 Granite St., Rockport. Tonight, 
the Joe Mulholland Sextet performs; Fri. the 6th, 
vocalist Didi Stewart 

JAZZ PIANIST BRAD SMITH performs at 12:15 
p.m. at CityPlace, Transportation Building, 8 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Free; call 973-7200. 

DEAN STEVEN performs a concert of original and 
tradition Salvadoran songs in English and Spanish 
to benefit the Salvadoran Coffee Workers Union at 
7:30 p.m. at the Oid Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Buffet dinner and 
dancing included. Tickets $10, $8 in advance; call 
354-2210. 

WAYNE NEWTON performs at 8 p.m. at the South 
Shore Music Circus, Sohier St., off Rte. 3A, 
Cohasset. Tickets $28; call 383-9850. 


RDAY 
CHRIS SMITHER, MARY KNAPP, AND GEOF- 
FREY CARY SATHER, with special guest 
Compass Rose, perform at 8 p.m. at Arlington Town 
Hall, Mass Ave, Arlington. Proceeds benefit a pro- 
gram for recycling in Arlington. Donation $7, $5 for 
children; call 491-2812. 
BAYSTATE WOMEN’S FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL 
begins at noon at the Sampas Pavillion, Pawtucket 
Bivd., Lowell. Features musicians Mary Knapp, 
Catie Curtis, Tricia Langlois, Eve Goodman, and 
others, and storyteller Judith Black. Admission is 
free, but donations benefit the Lowell Rape Crisis 
Center. Call (508) 369-1626. 
STEVE MILLER and LOU GRAMM perform at 7:30 
p.m. at the Great Woods Center for the Performing 
Arts, Mansfield. Tickets $19 and $21; call (508) 
339-2333. 
KINGSTON GALLERY “ECLECTICA” PERFOR- 
MANCE SERIES features Meatballs/Fluxus in a 
“Jazz and Theatre Improv of the Absurd,” selections 
from the Filmer's Almanac presented by Owen 
O'Toole, and music by the Placebo Group. 
Performances begin ct 8 p.m. at 129 Kingston St., 
Boston. Tickets $5; call 423-4113. 
TRACY CHAPMAN and JOHNNY CLEGG & 
SAVUKA perform at 7:30 p.m. at Veterans 
Memorial Park, Elm St., Manchester. Tickets $17 
and $19.50; call (800) 382-8080. 
METROPARKS BOSTON SONGWRITERS FESTI- 
VAL begins at noon at the Hatch Shell, Charles 
River Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-7090. 
JERRY JEFF WALKER, GUY CLARK, and 
WILLIS ALAN RAMSEY perform at 8:30 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge. A 
Folktree presentation. Tickets $17.50; call 641- 
1010. 
VOLO VOLO performs French-Haitian-style music 
at 2:30 p.m. at Boarding House Park, 40 French 
St., Lowell. Free; call (508) 458-7563. 


SUNDAY 

“REGGAE SUNSPLASH,” featuring Burning 
Spear, Freddie McGregor, Marcia Griffiths, 
Shinehead, U-Roy, Shelly Thunder, and the 809 
Band, begins at 5 p.m. at the Great Woods Center 
for the Performing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets $18 and 
$21; call (508) 339-2333. 

STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN and JOE COCKER per- 
form at 7:30 p.m. at Veterans Memorial Park, Elm 
St., Manchester. Tickets $18 and $20.50; call (800) 
382-8080. 


ONDAY 
PIANIST/VOCALIST GAYE TOLAN performs 
today, tomorrow, Thurs., and Fri. the 6th at 12:15 
p.m. at CityPlace, Transportation Building, 8 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Free; call 973-7200. 

TRACY CHAPMAN and JOHNNY CLEGG & 
SAVUKA perform at 7 p.m. at Tanglewood, Lenox. 
Tickets $16.50-$25; call (413) 637-1600. 


TUESDAY 
TRACY CHAPMAN and JOHNNY CLEGG & 
SAVUKA perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Great Woods 
Center for the Performing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets 
$20 and $23; call (508) 339-2333. 
PIANIST/VOCALIST GAYE TOLAN. See listing for 
Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 
“THE ROAD WARRIORS TOUR” features Ten 
Years After, Nazareth, and Blackfoot at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Great Woods Center for the Performing Arts, 
Mansfield. Tickets $21; call (508) 339-2333. 
MICHAEL MCDONALD and WENDY WALL per- 
form at 8:30 p.m. at the Berkshire Performing Arts 
Center, 40 Kemble St., Lenox. Tickets $21 and $25; 
call (413) 437-4718. 
PETER, PAUL, AND MARY and Tom Chapin and 
John Gorka perform at 3 p.m. at Tanglewood, Lenox. 
Grounds open at 2 p.m. Also features performances 
by jugglers, mimes, and acrobats on the Tanglewood 
lawns. Tickets $12-$30; call (413) 637-1600. 
BEACH BOYS and JOHN CAFFERTY AND THE 
BEAVER BROWN BAND perform at noon at the 
Clambake and Family Picnic at Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth. Tickets $19; call 931-2000. 
SEE HOLIDAY CONCERT LISTINGS for informa- 
tion on additional concerts. 


THURSDAY 

CHICAGO performs at 7:30 p.m. at the Great 
Woods Center for the Performing Arts, 1 
Tickets $19 and $24; call (508) 339-2333. 
REBECCA PARRIS and the JOHN HARRISON 
TRIO perform at 6 p.m. at Howland Place, 651 
Orchard St., New Bedford. Free; call (508) 999- 
4100. 

JEAN LUC PONTY performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Berkshire Performing Arts Center, 40 Kemble St., 
Lenox. Tickets $18.50 and $25; call (413) 437- 
4718. 


TREAT HER RIGHT performs biues music at 5 p.m. 


in Copley Square Park, Boston A “Priviet Copley | 


tee; Call 725-4505. 


HERB RE REED AND THE ‘PLATTERS perform at | 


a eg the are earning geen 
Boston. The Pat Benti Orchestra opens the show 
with a tribute to Roy Orbison entitled “in Dreams.” 
Free; call call 725-4505. 
IBRAHIMA’S WORLD BEAT presents a “Concert in 
the Courtyard” at 7:30 p.m. at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Hunt. Ave., Boston. Tickets $10, $8 for 
seniors, students, and MFA members, $2 for chil- 
dren; call 267-9300, x306. 

ee ee 


FRIDAY 
TOM TOM CLUB, JERRY HARRISON, DEBORAH 
HARRY and the RAMONES perform at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Great Woods Center for the Performing Arts, 
Mansfield. Tickets $19 and $21; call (508) 339- 
2333. 


ROBBY KREIGER and ERIC BURDON perform at 
8 p.m. at the South Shore Music Circus, Sohier St., 
off Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Tickets $20; call 383-9850. 

a ee 


PANSTVOCALST GAYE TOLAN. See listing for 
ion 


et 
prose 


FRIDAY 
DAN SHAUGHNESSY signs copies of his new 
book, The Curse of the Bambino, at 12:30 p.m. at 
Waldenbooks, 2 Center Plaza, Boston. Free; call 
523-3044, 


SUNDAY 

"WHAT DOES A POETRY WORKSHOP DO?” is 
the name of a program sponsored by the New 
England Poetry Club and the National Park Service, 
featuring readings by Susan Donnelly, John 
Hildebidie, and Valerie Nash, at 3 p.m. at the 
Longfellow National Historic Site, 105 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free. Call 876-4491. 


TUESDAY 
STONE SOUP POETRY cen the “Happy 
Birthday Stone Soup Classic” at 8 p.m. at Charlie's 
Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Readings by Glen Pettit and 
Daniel ee followed by open reading. Cover $3; 


by Mark Peterson at 8 p.m. at Community Church 


Bidg., 565 Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston. 
Open reading follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


THURSDAY 

POET LAWRENCE HOMER reads from his work at 
12:15 p.m. at King's Chapel, School and Tremont 
Sts., Boston. Sponsored by the King's English. 
Free; call 523-1749. 

NANCY CLARK signs copies of her Sports 
Nutrition Guidebook at 12:30 p.m. at Waldenbooks, 
ered eat Recipes from the book will 
be served. Free 

HART CRANE’s poetry is read by members of the 
Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. at the Atrium 
in the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 423-2966. 


alks 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON COMPUTER SOCIETY presents a soft- 
ware exhange exhibition and an open meeting at 
7:30 p.m. at Mass. Bay Community College, 50 
Oakland St., Wellesley Hills. Free; call 964-2547. 


St, Cambridge. Free; call 495-1360. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 

BENEFIT FOR SALVADORAN COFFEE 
WORKERS UNION (SICAFE) features music by 
Dean Stevens and an address by SICAFE presi- 
dent Julio Garcia Prieto at 7:30 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass Ave, 

. Buffet dinner and dancing included. 
Tickets $10, $8 in advance; call 354-2210. 
CONCERT FOR THE HOMELESS begins at 8 p.m. 
at University Lutheran Church, Dunster and 
Winthrop Sts., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Features 
guitarist John Reidhaar-Olson, soprano Reidhaar- 
Olson, and pianist David Beyer performing works of 
Bach, Mozart, Gershwin, and others. Suggested 
donation $4; call 876-3256. 


SATURDAY 
CHRIS SMITHER, MARY KNAPP, AND GEOF- 
FREY CARY SATHER, with special = 
Compass Rose, perform at 8 p.m. at Arlington Town 
Hall, Mass Ave, Arlington. Proceeds benefit the 
Arlington Recycling Initiative. Donation $7, $5 for 
children; call 491-2812. 
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JAZZ CABARET & GRILLE 


“SCULLERS 


Mass Pike & Storrow Drive 


DUKE LEVINE GROUP 








"THE STEVE KUHN TRIO 


*FRI $8 *SATS$9 
4 CLUB CLOSED FOR with GEORGE MRAZ & AL FOSTER 
7 VACATION JULY 17 Another visit from the all-star 





10 Jul Tue 9pm-lam: $4; With pianist James 
THE CE CERCIE MILLER CARTE 
lam: $9, 12 


mei yelp, orate in $i 
JAZZ MACH INE. 


bry oh his R debut with Pat 
Me James Williams (p) and Cecil McBee (b) 


COMING JULY 12-14 
GROOVE HOLMES TRIO 
COMING JULY 19-21 
THE LEE GENESIS GROUP 
Pea ATET oa ore AI, 








CONCERTIX 876-7777 


Willow Jazz Club 


Som. 623-9874 
#21-9333 


699 Broadway. Ball Sq 
Concert Line 


WAYNE SHORTER 







13 & 14 


JEFF te 


° =‘ Thurs, July 5 

: "Gonz || RobdNa 
> GERRY BER LARRY 
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PHONE CHARGES AT (617 


JAZZ FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


R23 FT 4.9 Ree 


THE JAZZ ; 1“ CAFE 876-7777 
148 Rantoul Street, Beverly 
JAZZ LINE (508) 922-2208 


June 29 « 9 & lpm « $10/show 
June 30 « $12/show 
HERB POMEROY ORCHESTRA 
13 pe. jazz band returns! 
July 6 « Mh By jy edie °$12/show 
CHRISTOPHER HOL HOLLYDAY 


& his Quartet-first North Shore appearance 
July 13 ¢9 & 11pm e $10/show 
July 14 e $12/show 


REBECCA PAR PARRIS | 












riday, June 29, 7-9:30 pm 












The Ravelled Sleeve Quartet 
featuring Ben Mutschler 

















Jay Clayton 
w/ The Andrew D’Angelo Quartet 


Clayton; singer, from Seattle, Washington, has worked with 
Steve Reich, Julian Priester, Gary Peacock Muha! 
Richard Abrams and John Cage. “Clayton is an 
innovative singer who commands from both jazz and 


is an important singer one who proposed dramatic changes in 
vocal styles and roles.” (Downbeat)—D’ Angelo; alto sax 
leader of Human Feel. ($7, $6 for 10:45 pm show) 






















LAI LAI 


RESTAURANT 





8, 7:45 pm 












Third Person 
featuring Tom Cora, Samm Bennet 
Nic Collins and Marc Ribot 






Live Jazz with Chinese Food 
Fri & Set, June 2930: = Tawa. July 
Frank Wilkins & : Stan Strickland Band 
—_ Fri .& Sal. 6&7 
‘Keekey =| rat Wie 














Person; from New York, in the style of The Knitting Factory 
Cora (cello) and Bennett ) work with third persons 
Collins (trombone lied electronics) and Ribot (guitar) to 
form trios and then ail four — @ quartet for the final set 
Cora has studied with Pablo Casals. worked with Eugene 











* Vd 7 e 
has studied with B. Altechul, Andrew Cyrille and 
, Jedy 3 Visi : th Milford Graves, has worked with Elliott Sharp, joh 
Jam Session Dino Govoni , Semantics, Odd-job and Chink 










it stuff.. one of the most truly avante 


Zorn, lounded 
Of Collins’ 100 of The World's Most Beautifu! 
in a while” pre Ribot 


Lai Lai- venitehbiendiitetiinaniiaiineis 
700 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 


876-7000 












if you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band looking 
for a lead singer, you can sell your talents to over 400,000 
people who look to the Boston Phoenix for arts and 


entertainment information. 

By advertising your talent in the Boston Phoenix Classified 
section, you'll not only find vocalists, bands, gigs and 
auditions, but instruments, rehearsal space, and much more! 


To place your ad, see the coupon 
in this week's issue or Cail: 


267-1234 
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Judi Rotenberg’s Apple Blossoms, at Rotenberg Gallery 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, unless 
otherwise noted. In addition to the hours listed here, 





many galleries are open by appointment. 

AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through July 27: 
achromatic works by gallery artists. 

ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Through June 29: raku vessels by Ed Risak. June 
30-Sept. 1: group exhibits of art glass jewelry and 
“Tea and Fantasy,” whimsical ceramic teapots. 
ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. July 1-28: “Summer Salon,” works by gallery 
artists. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through June 
30: “New Talent,” a group show. July 5-Aug. 3; a 
summer group show. 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
June 30: recent paintings and drawings by Michael 
K. Bisbee and Sigrid McCabe. July 3-Aug. 25: 
“Summer Brights,” a multi-media show by Dan 
Bieier, Peggy Hadden, John Hadwen, Susan Hall, 
and Necee Regis. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 am.-5 
p.m. Through July 7: “American Icons: The 
Celebrity Series,” color photographs by Rodger 
Kingston. 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through July 25: “The Collective: Works by Gay, 
Lesbian, Bisexual, and Supportive Artists,” a group 
multi-media exhibition. 

ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 564 
Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 

p.m. Contemporary and wearable art. 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main St., 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
June 30: an open exhibition of photographs. July 1- 
in Textiles.” 

ATELIER 564 (332-9670), 564 Comm. Ave., 
Newton. Tues.-Sat. 12:30-6:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
12:30-7 p.m. Through June 30: landscape paintings 


by Stephen ; 

ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69 
Hammond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
July 5-15: “Myth and Legend,” the annual group 
show. 

THE BOSTON COMPANY, Vault Gallery, 1 Boston 
Pl., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 16: “From the Farthest Ports of the Rich East,” 
decorative objects, paintings, and other works on 
paper from the Asian export art collection of the 
Peabody Museum. Call the Peabody Museum at 
(508) 745-1876 for information. 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION (227-3076), 
33 Harrison Ave., 7th floor, Boston. Mon., Wed., 
Thurs. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Through 
July 27: “The Environment Show,” a multi-media 


open members show. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 
Cambridge. 

— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. Tues.-Sat., 


11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 29: New Members 
Annual Exhibition. 

— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. Auburn St. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. until 1 p.m. 
Through July 6: “Internal Spaces,” sculpture by 
Maria shoves and paintings by Michael Zigmond 
and Richard Spector. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 am.-4 p.m. Through July 20: “The Art of Craft,” 
works by i 


CIM (567-0303), Lansdowne St., Boston. Nightly 10 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through June 30: photographs by Clint 
Clemens. 


CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station 
Mall, Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
July 28: “Raw Vision,” paintings, sculpture, and fur- 
niture. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through July 7: Spring/Summer Members 


Show. 

DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
Slocum Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. and 
7-9 p.m., Tues.-Thurs. noon-4 p.m. Through July 
12: “Goat Lady Paintings,” watercolors and oils by 


Jane Bregoli. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863-1597), 1837 
Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: an all-media members show of 


recent work. 

DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), Helen 
Bumpus Gallery, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. 





Through Sept. 24: paintings and prints by Teri Malo. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (257-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. Through June 30: 
paintings by Ralph Contrado. July 3-Aug. 18: works 
in handmade paper by Claire O. Lissance. 

88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through July 7: “Post- 
Hype,” a group exhibition curated by Winston C. 
Robinson 


FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY (413- 
586-4509), 179 Main St., . Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through July 14: “Treasure Boxes,” a 
group show of box forms in all media, including jew- 
elry, collage boxes, and diaramas. 

FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10-6 p.m. Through July 14: 
paintings by Geoffrey Teale Chalmers. 

FRAME STUDIO (244-3666), 1178 Walnut St., 
Newton Highlands. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 30: “A 
Celebration of Flowers,” watercolors by Phebe 
Bowditch 


FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St, Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through June 30: recent paint- 
ings by French artist Nicole Clément. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Administered by the Cambridge Arts Council. 
Through June 30: photographs by William Short. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through July 28: recent collagraphs and collages 
by Grace Bentley-Scheck. 
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GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky Neck 
Ave., East Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: limited edition gelatin silver pho- 
tographic prints by Joseph Flack Weiler. 

GALLERY SCHMALLERY (426-4188), 443 Albany 
St, Boston. Works by gallery artists and New York 
abstractionist Dean Johnson, and Warhol silkscreen 
portraits by Steve Kaufman and Adam Karen. 
Through July 28: paintings by Felix McKinney and 
Talia Lempert. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
July 16: “Drawings in Series,” a group exhibit. 
GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755-7931), 100 
Grove St., Worcester. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2. Through June 30: “Serendipity — 
Chance Encounters with Six Artists,” six spaces 
created for viewer participation. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: all-members annual award exhi- 
bition. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, archi- 
tectural, and botanical themes. 

HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Contemporary watercolors, oils, and paintings by 
Howard Kline. 

HURST GALLERY (491-6888), 53 Mount Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Thurs. until 
8 p.m. Through June 30: “Rio Grande Weaving: 
Traditional Blankets from Territorial New Mexico, 
1865-1935." 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through July 28: “The T Paintings,” paintings of 
Boston's MBTA lines, stations, and surrounding 
lands by Gary Angelo. 

KAJ!l ASO STUDIO (247-1719), Institute for the 
Arts, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m. Through June 30: “Standard Drawing,” land- 
scape, figurative, and abstract drawings by stu- 
dents and faculty of the studio. 

KIMBALL BOURGAULT GALLERY (426-8445), 
100 South St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 6: new works by Robert Baart, James 
Kennedy, Rob Moore, and Harriet Zabusky-Zand. 
LeSAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through July 21: “From Eden to 
Babylon: Interpretations of Landscape,” works by 
Marsha Goldberg, Hare! Kedem, and Leigh 
Seacord. 

LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410, x168), 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. 

— Bond Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 9-9:30 p.m., Sun. until 
2 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m. Through June 29: “Quiet 
Places,” black-and-white photographs by Jennifer 
Susan Flescher and Barbara Gottlieb Nickman. 

— Starr Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 
until 2 p.m., Sun. 1 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Aug. 5: 
“Bezalel Design: The 1980s,” works by artists from 
Israel's National Academy of Art and Design. 
MAKESHIFT SALON (508-487-6530), 234 
Commercial St., Provincetown. July 6-16: “Behind 
Bars,” paintings by Gary Wortzel. Reception July 6, 
7-11 p.m. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
July 31: oils on canvas by Lucio Pozzi. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongoing: “Pop 
Art!,” featuring works by Andy Warhol, Frank Stella, 
Tom Wesselmann, David Hockney, and Roy 
Lichtenstein; and sculptures of Tom Patti and 
Ernest Trova. 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: Original oil paint- 
ings by French and American Impressionists includ- 
ing Pissaro, Bittar, and Alt, and sculpture by Pierre 
Auguste Renoir. 

NEWORLD BANK (482-2600), Corporate Gallery, 
55 Summer St., Boston. Through June 29: “Spring 
Kaleidoscope,” paintings by Lena Marchi and Linda 
Paul Gordon. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton Comer. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
until 6 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
June 29: “Expressions in Enamels,” works by 
Barbara Marder. Through June 30: “Yard Art: 
Newton's Houses on View,” oil paintings by Cheryl 
Wilcox. 

NEWTONVILLE LIBRARY (527-3960), 345 Walnut 
St., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through June 29: 
“Bridges,” acrylics on canvas by Lee Gorman 
Smith 


NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through July 
20: a group exhibition — paintings, sculpture, 
and drawings by 25 
NOSTALGIA PACTORY (236-8754), 324 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through June 30: “Wedding Belles,” origi 
old advertising with bridal themes. July 1-31: 
“Hollywood Hucksters,” original old —— fea- 
turing product endorsements by movie 
OCMULGEE POTTERY 1508 256-0896), 2 263 High 
St, Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through June 30: “Function and Beyond: 
Innovative Approaches to Tableware,” works by 
Northshore Clayworks members Gary Crabb and 
Lanse Stover. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS (277- 
0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “The Arts of Turkestan,” a collec- 
tion of clothing, textiles, and jewelry reflecting the 
culture of nomadic Turks. 
PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Works by women artists and artisans. Through 
July 15: by Francesca Bini Bichisecchi. 
PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Wed.-Fri. untit 8 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through July 1: 
“Beyond the Tradition African Wooden Mask,” con- 
temporary African sculpture and works on paper. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through June 30: recent work by Lois Tarlow. July 
peg 1: works on canvas and paper by gallery 


ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 South 

St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. noon- 
5 p.m. Through June 30: “Provocations: 
C ing Contemporary Photographs,” a group 
show including works by Joel-Peter Witkin, Andres 
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Jan Saudek. 

RUTHERFORD GALLERY (266-9636), 39 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through July 28: sculpture by Thomas 


SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), 
Art Assn., 65 Water St., 

Daily 1-5 p.m. Through July 5: works by Inge 

Ameer. 


7 LANSDOWNE STREET (267-4825), Boston. 

Daily Sone Aten Through July 14: “Between the 
Cracks: A Chasm of 13 Modern Boston Artists,” an 

exhibition of unconventional art 

SHELL GALLERY (244-7018), 77 Union St., 

Newton Centre. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Worldwide collection of shells, corals, minerals, and 


fossils. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 

175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 

p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Aug. 1: pottery by 

Karen Karnes. Through Sept. 22: “Festive Finery: 

Wearable Art,” a group show. 

SOMERVILLE COMMUNITY ACCESS TELEVI- 

SION (566-2597), 90 Union Square, Somerville. 

ea 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat.- 
un. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. July 2-Aug. 12: paintings of 

ug painting 


SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 

Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 

Sat. until 1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through July 26: 
Brown 


paintings by . 

THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 22: 
“Cambios/Intercambios,” a juried exhibition of work 
by local progressive artists. Co-sponsored by Arts 
for a New 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: “Camera Culture/Curriculum 
Vitae,” a group show of autobiographical pho- 


tographs. 
UNIVERSAL FINE OBJECTS (508-487-4424), 432 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily noon-4 p.m., 


and Bill Mead. July 6- -July 19: works by Susan 
Lyman and Garry Mitchell. 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Devoted exclusively to contemporary 
Russian art. 
VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392), 
3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. July 1-26: works by 
Gretchen Dow Simpson, a illustrator of the 
cover of The New Yorker, and Becky Young. 
Reception July 1, 2-5 p.m. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Aug. 1: paintings by Cape Ann artists. 
WABAN BRANCH LIBRARY (552-7145), 1608 
Beacon St., Newton. Mon., Wed.-Thurs. 1-6 p.m. 
Through June 30: paintings by Elaine Eisenberg. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through July 6-28: sculpture Judith Shah and 
mixed-media paintings by Philip Sirois. 


MUSEUMS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children five to 12. Toy 
trains made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, soap, 
wicker, and other unusual materials. 
ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Closed 
through July 6. 
BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern Point 
Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 1-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$2.50 for children. Designed by Henry Davis 
Sleeper, Beauport has over 40 rooms and an exten- 
sive collection of American and European decora- 
tive arts. 
BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Admission $2, children 
$1. Activities for families on Sat. and Sun: at 11 
a.m., Nature stories are told; at 10 a.m., “Fact and 
Fable?" is an educational program, 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536- -5400, x366), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture tours 
given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 
6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
Through Sept. 14 in the Wiggin Gallery: “Bruce 
Chandler and the Heron Press,” drawings, wood- 
cuts, wood engravings, etchings, and lithographs, 
and books published by the Heron Press. July 3-30 
in the Great Hall: “Reaching the Other World,” por- 
traits and stories of former drug abusers who are 
living with AIDS. Through June 30 in the Cheverus 
Room: “William Gibbons Preston: The Evolution of 
an Architect” (closed Thurs. after 5 p.m.). 
June 30 in the South Gallery: “Highlights of the 
Architectural Collections of the Boston Public 
Library”; and “Bourbons, Bombardes, and Boston,” 
an exhibit drawn from the Music Department's col- 
lection of organ music and literature. Through Aug. 
31 in the Research Library: “A World of Alphabet 
Books: An International Selection from the Alice M. 
Jordan Collection.” Through Aug. 31 in the General 
Library lobby cases: “Youth Business Initiative 
Exhibit.” 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM (338- 
1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12. 
Replica of the Beaver, one of three ships involved 
in the famous uprising, and period museum. 
Complimentary tea. 
CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART (508- 
428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through Sept. 
2: “Fantasy and Fun,” paintings and sculpture by 
Alfred Glover. 
CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE (603-783- 
9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6.75, $3.50 for children six 
to 12, free for children under six. Five historic build- 
ings, craft demonstration, and exhibits. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385-4477), 
Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through July 7: works from the 
collection. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 

Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 
— post-office games, and other postal memo- 


CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY (893- 


5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham. Thurs.-Sun., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in the 
Industrial Revolution. includes exhibits on 19th-cen- 
tury water- and steam-powered mills, the Waltham 
ry eben tegatana hard 

with interchangeable parts, the automobile industry 
in Waltham up to World War |, and the arrival of the 
modern electronics industry in New England. 
Highlights include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a steam-pow- 
ered fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire of 


1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 183, 
Daily 10 am.-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$1 for children. Summer estate of Daniel Chester 
French, sculptor of the Lincoln Memorial. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year-olds; $1 for 
all on Fri. after 5 p.m. The museum includes a 
Japanese house, a Station, and 
art by local children reflecting their ideas on the 
future. “Ahead to the Past” features a depiction of a 
Jewish family in 1930s Boston. “What If You 
Couldn't . . . 2" is an exhibition to help children and 
others gain a better understanding of disabilities 
and people with special needs. “The Kids Bridge” is 
an exhibit exploring issues of cultural and racial 
diversity. Thurs.: “Caribbean Wind, Sun, and 
Water" is a musical storytelling performance by 
Jorge Arce. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DARTMOUTH (508- 
993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., South Dartmouth. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, 
$12 per family. An exhibition of over 50 teddy bears 
from the Dorothy Preson Collection. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF PORTSMOUTH (603- 





and decorative arts from the 17th through 20th cen- 
turies. Through Aug. 5: “Small Treasures: Recent 
Acquisitions from the Permanent Collection.” 
Through Sept. 23: of 20th-Century 
Art from the Currier.” 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM (508-462- 
8681), 25 Water St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
children five to 12. The museum is housed in a 
Greek Revival building designed by Robert Milis. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., . Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, & 


Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on 
Paper,” with etchings, engravings, and lithographs. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American art with an 
emphasis on New England artists. 

— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. A sculpture 
park tour begins Sun. at 1:30 p.m. 

EDAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), Rte. 58, 
South Carver. Mon.-Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-9 
p.m. Admission $9.50, $6.50 for children. 
— train rides, petting z00, carousel 


ESSEX INSTITUTE (500-744-2300), 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $2.50 
for children. Gardens, historic houses dating back 
to 1684, and a research library. Museum features 
silver, glass and ceramics, portraits and landscape 
paintings, and dolls and toys. Also includes the 
Gardner-Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal 
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888-3300), Pine and Grove Sts. (off Rte. 130), 
Sandwich. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, 
for seniors, $3 for children. includes antique cars, 


featuring memorabilia. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admissior $4, 
$2.75 for children and senior citizens. Through 
Sept. 2: “The Arsenal of Old Africa,” traditional 
weapons and body defenses from the African conti- 
nent. The museum offers workshops: on Mon. at 9 
a.m., design and build a miniature clay castle; on 
Fri. the 6th at 10 a.m., construct a knight's helmet. 
Admission $8-$14; call for reservations. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. and Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through July 
15: “Diamonds Are Forever: Artists and Writers on 
Baseball,” a mixed-media exhibition works 
by Andy Warhol, Claes Oldenburg, Elaine de 
Kooning, Woody Allen, Stephen King, Philip Roth, 
John Updike, Ernest , and others. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM (566- 
1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-6 p.m., 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free for all 
on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The museum, built in the 
style of a 15th-century Venetian palace, houses art 
collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner (1840-1924) 
which spans more than 3 centuries. Among the 

are portraits by Manet, Degas, Sargent, 
and Whistler; Italian Renaissance paintings by 
Botticelli, Raphael, and Titian; and the first canvas 
by Matisse to be included in a museum collection. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Maria Luongo’s In Memory of Frida Kahlo, at Cambridge Art Association 


436-3853), South Meeting House, 280 Darcy St., 
Portsmouth, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 seniors, children under 
one free. 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MUSEUM (508- 
987-5375), 68 Clara Barton Rd., North Oxford. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for 
children under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of Barton, 
founder of the American Red Cross. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Through July 1: “Antoine-Louis Barye: The 
Corcoran Collection,” sculpture and watercolors. 
Through July 22: “Between the Rivers: Itinerant 
Painters From the Connecticut to the Hudson,” an 
exhibition of folk painting. Through Oct. 7: “Timber! 
Paintings on Wood Panel from the Smith College 
Museum of Art.” 
CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., off 
Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for children. Closed July 4. 
Tours offered on the hour. Home of the 
decorator/architect Ogden Codman Jr. displaying 
architectural features of Georgian, Federal, 
Victorian, and Classical Revival 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Congress 
St., Boston. Daily 10 am.-6 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 for students and seniors, free for 
children under five, half-price for all Fri. after 5 p.m. 
Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. Robot 
shows and computer-animated films presented 
daily. Ongoing exhibits include “Design a Deck," an 
interactive exhibit for would-be architects; “Smart 
Machines,” a historic and modern overview of 
robots and artificial intelligence; “Four Computer 
Classics,” vintage including the UNIVAC 
|, PDP-8, Cray 1, and IBM PC; “The Computer and 
the Image," features the latest in computer graphics 
and design. interactive exhibits allow visitors to cre- 
ate computer animation, simulate plane flight, and 
design a_car. “The Walk-Through Computer’ is a 
giant, interactive, two-story working model of a 
computer 50 times its actual size. Sat.-Wed.: 
Animations Classics” shows continuous- 
ly from 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St., 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibits on 
the native American cranberry. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669-6144), 192 
Orange St., Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Closed 
July 4. Free. Includes American and European 
paintings; sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries; and American furniture, glass, textiles, 


townhouse designed by Samuel Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). Through Nov. 12: “Our 
Lives, Our History: Remembering the 20th Century,” 
artifacts focusing on Essex County and its impact 
on national events. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Sept. 9: Fifty-Fifth Regional Show, featur- 
ing over 200 works by local artists and 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HIs- 
TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St., Brookline. 
Fri.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours 
through the home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-9028), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Holiday shop open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
through Dec. 20. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, 
$2.50 for students, $1 for children. Collections of 
19th-century art and historical items. This season 
the museum focuses on American Indian art. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. Art 
activities for children begin Tues. at 2 p.m. The 
museum is devoted primarily to 19th- and 20th-cen- 
tury American art, with collections of contemporary 
crafts. “New England Around Us" is a new exhibit 
examining the environment's impact on artists. 
Through Aug. 31: “Motif and Meaning: Classicism in 
America,” decorative arts and sculpture. Through 
Sept. 23: a museum-wide retrospective exhibition of 
works by Henry Schwartz. 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877-7630), 
Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $4, children and seniors $3. Free 
guided walks Tues. at 10 a.m. A 45-acre sanctuary 
featuring the largest landscaped collection of wild- 
flowers in the Northeast. 
GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for children. Free 
guided tours begins Tues. and Fri. at 10 a.m. 
Mansion with American, European, and Asian 
antiques. Through Nov. 15: decorative objects 
brought to America from China during the Federal 


period. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p. 2 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children six 
to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle housing an 
8200-pipe organ and art from Roman, medieval and 


Renaissance periods. 
HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SANDWICH (508- 


(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $1, free for children. 
Kennedy's birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visu- 
al presentations, and memorabilia. 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION CENTER AND 
WILDLIFE SANCTUARY (413-566-8034), 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 789 Main St., 
Hampden. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of trails 
and the former home of author Thornton W. 
. “Northeastem Habitat Exhibit" allows visi- 
tors to observe deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and 
other animals. 
LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HERITAGE 
STATE PARK (508-459-1000). The visitor center is 
located at 246 Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. 
— Working People Exhibit. 40 French St. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Explores the histories and 
lifestyle of mill girls, immigrant workers, and orga- 
nized labor in Lowell and America. 
— Suffolk Mill Turbine Exhibit. 600 Suffolk St. Daily 
12:30-4 p.m. Free. An operating water-powered tur- 
bine, drive pulley, fly wheel, and power loom. 
— Alex Demas presents “Tunes and Tales,” a 90- 
minute performance about the history of Lowell and 
the mill era, at 10:30 a.m. on Tues., Wed., and 
Thurs. Free, but reservations are required. 
— Call for information about the “Mill and Canal 
Tour,” the “Mill and Trolley Tour,” and the 
“Pawtucket Canal Tour.” Reservations are required. 
Admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for children under 


16. 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 6- 
8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, free for students. The permanent collection 
includes a holography exhibit and American and 
European paintings. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors. Guided 
tours begin at 10:20 a.m, 1, and 3 p.m. on Tues.- 
Fri.; 1:30 and 3 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. Through 
Aug. 3: “Hand Spinning in the Industrial Age,” fea- 
tures patented spinning wheels from the U.S. and 
explores the craft's westward movement in the mid- 


19th century. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 when the 
West Wing only is open, $5 for seniors and stu- 


dents, $3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. Introductory 
walks through all collections begin Tues.-Fri. at 11 
am. and 2 p.m. and at 11 am. and 1:30 p.m. on 
Sat. Spanish-language tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on 
the first Sat. of the month. Call x368 for information 
about adult group tours, x310 for information about 
youth group tours, or x302 for information about 
tours for disabled and visually-impaired visitors 
ab 267-9703). July 3-Sept. 15: “Unlocking 

the Hidden Museum: Riches from the Storeroom” is 
a museum-wide exhibition, including exhibits 
exploring condition conservation, and quality 
and authenticity of 


— Torf Gallery. Through July 29: “Pierre Bonnard: 

The Graphic Art." The exhibition features 150 works 
of the French post-Impressionist, who was a 
founder of Nabis, a group of young artists influ- 
enced by Japanese art, the paintings of Gaugin, 
and the art of Toulouse-Lautrec. 

— Trustman Galleries. Through July 22: “Visual 
Poetry: The Drawings of Joseph Stella.” 

— Gallery talks are free with museum admission. 
All lectures take place in Remis Auditorium and 
cost $7.50, $6.50 for members (unless otherwise 
noted). Sun.: at 2 p.m., “Decorative Arts of the 
Victorian Period” is a gallery talk. 

— Children's activities are free with museum admis- 
sion. Wed.-Fri. at 3:30 p.m.: a 90-minute drop-in 
workshop for children six to 12. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 
6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “Let 
It Begin Here: gangnn and the Revolution" 

explains the causes and consequences of the war 
as seen through the eyes of New Englanders of the 
period. Through Oct. 21: “Hispanic Weavings of the 
Rio Grande Valley, 1860-1935." Through Nov. 18: 
“Early Flight: 1900-1911" features more than 50 
original photographs by or belonging to the Wright 
brothers. July 1-Jan. 6: “Korea: America's First 
Limited War" is based on an exhibition organized by 
the Lyndon B. Johnson Library and Museum in 
Austin, Texas. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, 50¢ for seniors and students. 
Photography, painting, sculpture, and graphic arts 
relating to African-American heritage. Through 
Sept. 2: “Our Commonwealth: Our Collections,” 

oT from traditionally black colleges and universi- 


MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for chil- 
dren, students, and seniors. “Putting America on 
Wheels: New England Paves the Way” features 18 
mint-condition, New de automobiles. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM (508-997- 
0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$3 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A film of 
a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot half-scale model of a 
whaling ship; paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, 
Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. July 4-Sept. 30: “The 
Train to New Bedford: 150 Years of Railroad 
History.” 

NEW BEDFORD GLASS MUSEUM (508-994- 
0115), 50 No. Second St., New Bedford. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for the elderly, 
50¢ children under 12. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $7, 
$6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for children. 
Includes “Rivers of the Americas,” with animals 
from the Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; the 
Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with 
a green moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecol- 
ogy-oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” “Secret Spaces, Darkened 
Places” features creatures of the tropical rainforest. 
Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the 
Disco 


very. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508-452-4207), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children 
over 12 and seniors. Includes commissioned pieces 
by New England quilt artists and antique quilts. 
Through July 8: “Beacons from a Darkened World,” 
featuring Amish quilts. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER (508-791- 
9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
pean endangered species and other animals, 


NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847-0179), 76 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Closed July 4. Admission $2, 
$1 for students, free for children under 18. Through 
Sept. 2: “Collected Treasures,” works from public 
collections in Newport county. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413-298-4239), 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
$5, $1 for children six to 16, free for chil- 
dren under 6. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 
seniors. An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House Remembers.” 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 
(720-3290), 206 Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 
Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, wood 
carvings, and ship models. Through Aug. 31: “Old 
Boston in Early Photographs, 1850-1918." 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$12, $6 for children six to 15, free for children under 
6. Re-creation of an 1830s New England town. 
Includes tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery, the Emerson Bixby House, and the 19th- 
century home of a blacksmith. In the Folk Art 
: “From the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 
Travel Objects,” featuring 19th-century landscape 
paintings and drawings, and artifacts of old New 
England. Wed.: Fourth of July activities include a 
historical parade and a reading of the Declaration of 


Independence. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 

Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5:15 p.m. Admission $2, 

$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Continued on page 38 
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Diamonds Are Forever, but the exhibition 
isn't. In fact, you’ve only got a few days left. 
After that, it’ll be going, going, gone. 
THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


L.c.a. 


what do you see? 


955 Boylston St. (one block from the new ICA (1) stop), Boston, 266-5152 
Organized by the NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM and made possible by AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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Restored 17th oma house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick building 
built circa 1711. Sat.: a silversmithing demonstra- 
tion begins at 1 p.m. (free with admission). Sun.- 
Wed.: walking tours of historic spots in the North 
End are offered at 2:30 p.m. (fee $3, $1 for children; 
includes admission to Paul Revere House). 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, $1.50 
for children six to 16, $10 per family. MBTA passh- 
olders receive $1 off admission through the end of 
dune. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The museum fea- 
tures a collection of marine paintings and drawings; 
galleries devoted to , lacquerware, ivory, 
furniture, and silver of the China Trade; “Tribal 
Style: Selections from the African Collection’; 
“Steamship Travel"; “Tollers and Tattlers: 
Massachusetts Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940"; and 
“Keeping Traditions Alive: The Arts of Southeast 
Asia," traditional! arts made by Cambodians, 
Laotians, and Vietnamese. The Oriental Garden 
has re-opened for the summer. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $8, 
$6 children 5-13; group tours and combination tick- 
ets (including admission to Mayflower /) available. 
Re-creation of a 17th-century Pilgrim village and 


settlement. 
PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON HOUSE MUSE- 
UM (413-584-4699), Forty Acres, 130 River Dr., 
Hadley. Admission $2, 75¢ children. Open for guid- 
ed tours Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by appointment 
through Oct. 15. House built in 1752 by New 


England family. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
July 1: “Artful Deception: The Craft of the Forger.” 
Through Aug. 5: “Frank Stella: The Circuits Prints.” 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MUSE- 
UM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Daily noon-5 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. “Major 
Works,” featuring pieces by American artists who 
have worked in Provincetown since the ‘50s; “John 
Larabee: Into the Light,” the final works of the artist 
who died last year. Through July 30: “The Artist's 
Eye,” an exhibition of works from the permanent 
collection curated by Nora Speyer and Sideo 
Fromboluti; “Members Juried II," juried by Jim 
Peters. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(508-745-1470), 174 Derby St., Salem. Daily 8:30 
a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Features historic wharves; 1819 
U.S. Customs House, where Nathaniel Hawthorne 
worked from 1846-1849; the 18th-century home of 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM (802-985-3344), Rte. 7, 
Shelburne, VT. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, 
$4 for children six through 17. Americana museum, 
textile exhibits. A new exhibition features 194 
Currier & Ives lithographs from the collection of 
Rush Taggart. Includes 37 period houses and his- 
toric buildings on 45 landscaped acres. Wed: 
Fourth of July is celebrated with an “Old-Time Farm 
Day,” featuring horse-drawn wagon rides, oxen pull 
demonstrations, a pea-shucking contest, and a 
19th-century-style baseball game. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND (787- 
7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children 
over five, free for seniors. Interactive videos, large- 
screen TV, vintage rowing machines, video library, 
and displays. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS ASSO- 
CIATION, 
— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum (413) 723- 
3080, State and Chestnut Sts. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. Open Fri., Sat., and 
Mon. from noon to 5 p.m. Housed in a neo- 
Georgian structure built in 1927, the museum fea- 
tures permanent exhibits of a craftsman’s gallery 
and four period rooms. Through Dec. 31: 
“Springfield Furniture: A Large and Rich Assortment 
of Furniture.” 
— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413) 732-6092, 
220 State St. Wed. and Fri-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. 
Includes Impressionist, Expressionist, and early 
modern-European paintings, a gallery of contempo- 
fary art, and two galleries of Asian art. 
STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$8, $7 for seniors, $4 for youths 16 and under. 
Orientation tours begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., and 
2 p.m.; an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and preservation tour begins at 2 p.m.; a 
craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 42-building, waterfront 
museum complex reflecting four centuries of social 
and architectural change. Includes eight furnished 
houses, period and exhibits. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for chil- 
dren six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
computer-simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old Ironsides.” 
Through Nov. 15: “Huzzah! for the Constitution!” is 
an exhibit of more than 200 pieces of maritime 
prints and memorabilia from the past 200 years. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 
1 p.m. Collections of American and European paint- 
ings and sculpture, as weil as glass, silver, Wallace 
Nutting furniture, and Meissen porcelain. The sec- 
ond floor of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American decorative 
arts. Through Sept. 2: a survey of the paintings and 
drawings of Robert Longo, organized by the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main St. 
(Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
seniors, 75¢ for children. Doll collection and 17th- 
century doll house. Through Sept. 2: “Dolls’ Houses 
— Old and New.” 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART (508-452- 
7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for chil- 
dren. The Whistler family arrived in 1834, and 
young James spent his first three years here. The 
permanent collection includes etchings and 
Whistler. 


Sept. 1: “Inspired 


by Lowell,” a juried exhibit of paintings, prints, draw- 
ing, and photographs. Through Sept. 27: 
“Arrangement in Grey and Black: A Tribute to 
Motherhood,” historic clothing and mementos hon- 


oring mothers. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Closed on July 
4. Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
free for children. The museum includes an exten- 
sive collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. Korean 
ceramics from the 5th and 6th centuries are on dis- 
play. The American Portrait Miniature Gallery 
includes works by John Singleton Copley, James 
Peale, Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. The 
museum presents exhibits through Aug. 5: “An 
American Sampler: Folk Art from the Shelburne 
Museum”; “Recent Acquisitions I,” featuring con- 
temporary Japanese, French, and American prints 
and photographs; “American Portrait Gallery,” fea- 
turing works by James Peale, William M.S. Doyle, 
and Eliza and Sarah Goodrich”; “Asiatic Galleries,” 
featuring Asian painting and calligraphy, and N6 
and Kabuki costumes. 

WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOC} 
ETY (508-869-6111), Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 
Tower Hill Rd., Boylston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Vegetable and flower gardens and a horticul- 
tural library and education center. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 am.-5 
p.m. Through July 7: “American Icons: The 
Celebrity Series," color photographs by Rodger 
Kingston. 

THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main St., 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
June 30: an open exhibition of photographs. 

CITI (567-0303), Lansdowne St., Boston. Nightly 10 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through June 30: photographs by Clint 
Clemens. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Administered by the Cambridge Arts Council. 
Through June 30: photographs by William Short. 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky Neck 
Ave., East Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: limited edition gelatin silver pho- 
tographic prints by Joseph Flack Weiler. 

LIGHT SOURCES (261-0344), 23 Drydock Ave., 
Marine Industrial Park, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through July 23: “East to West,” black- 
and-white landscapes by Judy Mathiasen; “Sun 
Paintings,” prints in VanDyke Brown and 


by : 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY, Cambridge. 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery houses Charles 
Lewis's color photographs, which use advanced 
techniques such as photomacrography, photomi- 
crography, interferometry, thermography, and light 


polarization. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames St. 

Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
July 1: a quasi-architectural space by Matt 

Mullican containing found objects; “Strange 

Mirrors,” igs pa composite portraits 


by Nancy Burson 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 

6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 
18: “Early Flight: 1900-1911,” more than 50 original 
photographs by or belonging to the Wright brothers. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), Gallery One, 573 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 21: works by 
students. 

OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 
(720-3290), 206 Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Through 
Aug. 31: “Old Boston in Early Photographs, 1850- 
1918.” 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: “Camera Culture/Curriculum 
Vitae,” a group show of autobiographical pho- 
t ’ 
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BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn Library, 
Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2 p.m.-4 p.m. The Library houses the Roger 
W. Babson Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college's founder, and the Sir Isaac Newton Room, 
the original fore-parlour from Newton's London 
home. The Babson Archives contains over 1000 
volumes of Newton's works. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: a collection of memorabilia commemorat- 
ing Bette Davis. The Library hosts exhibits on the 
first floor (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.- 
11 p.m.): through Aug. 31: “Samuel Beckett: 1906- 
1989,” letters and first editions of his plays; through 
Sept. 30: an exhibition of materials highlighting 
actress 's performances in Mame 
and Gypsy; “Straight Shooting,” original 
manuscripts of the book by the same name by John 
ey an original copy of George Gershwin's Song 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.-Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through July 29: “Judy 
Kensley McKie and Todd McKie: 13th Annual 
Patrons and Friends Exhibition,” a mixed-media 
exhibition. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 


Cambridge. 

— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University (524- 

1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open daily 

from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species of 

pees en eae © 
Law Olmstead. Hunnewell Visitor Center 

ecanacnen 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 

Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 

for children, free to all under 18 on Sat. moming. 
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Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent collection of 
The first floor houses changing exhibitions. Through 
July 22: “The Frederic Wertham Collection,” includ- 
ing modern works by Chagall, Feininger, Lissitzky, 
Van Doesburg, and others, and African and Native 
American artifacts. 
— Busch- Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all Sat. morning. 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
Students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. moming. The decorative arts gallery includes 
17th- and 18th-century British and American silver, 
furniture, and porcelain. Through Aug. 5: sculpture 
and drawings by David Smith. 
— Harvard U: ity Museums of Natural History 
(495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on archaeob- 
otany, ethnobotany, paleobotany, economic botany, 
and orchid taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of Glass 
Flowers,” hand-formed glass models of more than 
800 species. The Mineralogical and Geological 
Museums feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The Museum of 
Zoology covers species from the earli- 
est fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish and rep- 
tiles alive today. Also on view are whale skeletons, 
the largest turtle shell ever found, the Harvard 
mastodon, and a 42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea reptile in 
the country. Nature in the MCZ,” an 
exhibition focusing on 19th-century ornithologist 
Alexander Wilson, includes original paintings for his 
nine-volume catalogue of birds. 
— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Agassiz 
Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the 
Birds,” an exhibition of bird feeders. Through June 
30: “Songs of the Spring Warblers,” an exhibition 
incorporating actual recordings #4 spring warblers’ 
songs and illustrations and i tion about the 
birds 


— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
(495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, $1 for children. North American Indian arti- 
facts, pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and South 
America, and objects representing the Paleolithic 
and Iron Age cultures of Europe. The Heafitz Hall of 
the North American Indian has recently reopened 


GY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery houses Charles 
Lewis's color photographs, which use advanced 
techniques such as photomacrography, photomi- 
crography, interferometry, thermography, and 


— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and pho- 
tographs by yacht designer George Owen, and 
“Half Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 
Building,” including models, drawings, and pho- 
+ i ig tt anes ces 


a it Vout ita Count ee A000 20 Ames St. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through July 1: a quasi-architectural space contain- 
ing found objects by Matt Mullican; “Strange 
Mirrors,” computer-generated composite portraits 
by Nancy Burson; drawings by Bill Traylor. Also 
through July 1: “The Age Machine,” Nancy Burson’s 
interactive, computer-assisted portraits, which allow 
visitors to view an image of their face as it might 
look in 25 years. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Donation $2. ‘Holography: Types and 
Applications” is an ongoing exhibition with three- 
dimensional scientific and medical images from 
the Media Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. 
Other permanent exhibitions include “Light 
Sculptures by Bill Parker,” “Math in 3D: Geometric 
Sculptures by Morton C. Bradley Jr.,” “Doc 
Edgerton: Stopping Time,” and “Holography: 
Types and Applications.” Through July 29: 
“Richard Bertman: Architect and Sculptor,” draw- 
ings, sculpture, and architectural plans by Boston 
architect Bertman. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN, 
Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 29: “Architecture of 
the Unconscious,” recent mixed-media 

works by Joe Phelan. July 6-Aug. 3: “Pixelations,” 
computer art works by faculty and students. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery (508-475- 
7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through July 31: 100 of Winslow Homer's 
works from the permanent collection; “The Fishing 
Room,” an installation by Christopher Cook; and an 
exhibition of works from the permanent collection 
by American artists such as Josef Albers, Edward 
Hopper, Jackson Pollock, and others. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN (401-331- 
3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through June 30: fan- 
shaped bird and flower prints from the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Collection. Through July 14: Southeast 
Asian costumes and textiles. Through Aug. 18: 
“Jean-Honoré Fragonard: Drawings for Orlando 
Furioso."Through Aug. 25: “Italian Painting: 
Treasures From the Permanent Collection.” 
Through Sept. 16: “Tar Series,” by Aaron Siskind; 
“Genesis,” works by Andrzej Pawlowski; “New Art 
for Providence,” recent itions. Through Jan. 
1: “Halian Painting: Treasures from the Permanent 
Collection.” 


UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY (508-856- 
2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through June 30: “Mezzogiérno: A 
Journey to Baroque,” paintings and drawings by 
Linda J.G. Kopp. July 3-Aug. 26: “Five Outstanding 
Painters, Five Different Perspectives.” Reception 
July 5, 5-7 p.m. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Williamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. : “Wallworks,” site-spe- 
cific works by Sol Lewitt. Through July 22: 
“American Art of the Sixties and Seventies.” 
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PLAY BY PLAY 


by Bill Marx 


Jean Baptiste Thierrée (left) and Victoria Chaplin in Le Cirque Imaginaire. 


BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR. The 
one-man tour-de-force musical about 
Canada’s World War | flying ace, featuring 
Bob Knapp. Presented by Mass Bay 
Theatre Company at the Performance 
Place, Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (625-1300), July 5 
through 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $8. 

THE BLUE SWANK. This entry in the din- 
ner-theater-whodunit derby is set in 1939 
during the filming of an ill-fated Hollywood 
movie. Audience members are selected 
as “extras” for the flick and may be impli- 
cated in the murder of Frederick Roland, 
the “dashing leading man.” Between acts 
of mayhem, HooDoo e@ whisks in 
a buffet. At Stitches, 835 Beacon Street, 
Boston (424-6995), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 6:30 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$24 to $27 (includes buffet). 

CAFE NOIR. A dinner-theater murder 
mystery — this one described as “a 1940s 
movie come to life” (read Casablanca) — 
by David Landau, founder of Murder To 
Go, the New York-based firm that pio- 
neered the genre. At Mystery Cafe, 738 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge (262- 
1826), indefinitely. Also at Boston Mystery 
Cafe, 290 Congress Street, Boston (262- 
1862). Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Thursday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$26 to $32 (includes dinner). 

THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE. 
Brecht's fable about a serving girl whose 
“rights” to the royal child she rescues are 
greater than those of his greedy biological 
mother. At the Unicorn Theatre, Berkshire 
Theatre Festival, Main Street, Stockbridge 
(413-298-5576), July 5 through 21. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10. 

A CHORUS LINE. Laurie Gamache, who 
played Cassie on Broadway, reprises that 
role and also directs this production of the 
Michael Bennett musical. At the Reagle 
Players, Waltham Summer Theatre, 617 
Lexington Street, Waltham (891-5600), 
through June 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $12 to $14. 

DOWN TO EARTH: WHAT REALLY 
HAPPENED IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
A new music/theatre/dance piece by 
Penina V. Adelman in collaboration with 
Julie Leavitt and Riolama Theatre/Dance 
Ensemble, in which Lilith, “first wife of 
Adam and daughter of Earth,” gets to tell 
her side of the Creation story. At Temple 
Shalom 475 Winthrop Street, Medford 
(332-6244), July 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $7. 

DRIVING MISS DAISY. Chatham resident 
and five-time Tony winner Julie Harris 
once again takes a back seat to Hoke 
Colburn in Alfred Uhry's Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner about a Southern Jewish biddy's 
enduring if feisty friendship with her black 
chauffeur. At the Cape Playhouse, Route 
6A, Dennis (508-385-3911), July 2 through 
14. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, with matinees on 
Wednesday and Thursday at 2:30 p.m. Tix 
$10 to $22. 

ENDWORDS. A. one-man “concert” drawn 
from the works of Samuel Beckett and 
performed by Irish actor Chris O'Neill. At 
the Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East 
Main Street, Gloucester (508-281-4099), 
July 1 through 29. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $15. 

THE FLIES. Despite the al fresco setting, 
this is not a bug watch. In fact, Jean-Paul 
Sartre's first play provides a “wry and 
unusual twist” on the Orestes legend. At 
the Open Door Theatre, Pinebank 
Kettlebowl, Jamaica Pond Park, Boston 
(524-4007), through July 14. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8. 
(See review in this issue.) 

FROZEN STYPH. This new audience-par- 
ticipation dinner-theater entree is 
described as “a Jewish wake with a sur- 
prise ending.” The show by Ronald Jay 
Cohen, which has been playing in 
Greenwich Village for 10 months, centers 
on one Max Styph, King of Frozen Foods, 
who has had himself cryogenically frozen. 
It's a musical, memorial roast in which the 
audience, playing “mourners,” gets to 
chew the scenery as well as the dinner. At 


% 


Pastavino in Park Square, Boston (984- 
1804), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $29.95 on Friday 
and $33.95 on Saturday. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. “The 
Fabulous Invalid” continues to linger — 
as parodist Gerard Alessandrini, like some 
humming Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. 
In this hilarious new edition of the long- 
running commercial-theater spoof, 
Alessandrini, as usual, gets the last word 
and the last laugh while assorted icons of 
the medium get the last rites. Tyne Daly, 
swaggering through Gypsy with a pistol; 
the rock star Sting, tuming Mack the Knife 
into cut-rate cutlery; and Dustin Hoffman's 
Shylock, warbling songs from The 
Graduate, all are among the gooses newly 
cooked in Alessandrini’s oven — which, 
appropriately for 1990, is as hot as 
Kathleen Turner's tin roof. At the. Terrace 
Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 
Arlington Street, Boston (357-8384), indef- 
initely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 7 and 10 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE 
WAY TO THE FORUM. The Williamstown 
Theatre Festival opens its 36th season 
with this uproarious take-off on ancient 
Rome, a musical blessed with music and 
lyrics by Stephen Sondheim and book by 
Burt Shevelove and Larry Geibart. George 
Wendt of Cheers stars as Pseudolus, a 
conniving slave who's out to get his free- 
dom. At the Williamstown Theatre 
Festival, Williamstown (413-597-3400), 
through July 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Friday and at 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday and at 4 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $12 to $24. (See review in this issue.) 
GULLIVER. World premiere of a new play 
by Lonnie Carter, loosely based on 
Gulliver's Travels. At the Berkshire Public 
Theatre, 30 Union Street, Pittsfield (413- 
445-4634), July 5 through 21. Curtain is at 
8 p.m Thursday through Sunday. Tix $13 
to $18. 

HAPPY DAYS. Samuel Beckett's classic 
absurdist comedy about a woman who's 
up to her neck in dirt. Paula Plum reprises 
a role she played memorably at the Back 
Alley Theatre last summer. Patrick 
Swanson directs. At the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (508-281-4099), June 29 
through July 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$12 to $18. 

1 DO! | DO! The Boston Baked Theatre 
forsakes sketch and improvisational com- 
edy in its latest show, a revival of the 
Broadway musical based on The 
Fourposter that originally starred Robert 
Preston and Mary Martin. The tuneful, old- 
fashioned show follows the trials and tribu- 
lations of a 50-year marriage, and this 
revival shows that the principals don't 
have to be household names in order for 
liveliness to prevail. Actors Stan Gill (who 
also directs) and Laurie Myers sing their 
way (she better than he) through some 
dozen musical numbers. And the book's 
goo is played for laughs rather than senti- 
ment. At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575), through June 30. Curtain is at 
8:15 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $11. 
IN PERPETUITY THROUGHOUT THE 
UNIVERSE. A new play by Eric (On the 
Verge) Overmyer. At the Wellfleet Harbor 
Actors Theater, next to town pier, Wellfleet 
(508-349-6835), July 3 through 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday. Tix $10. $15. Discounts avail- 
able for students and seniors. 

IOLANTHE. Gilbert and Sullivan let a fairy 
tinker with English romance and politics in 
this rarely performed gem of the ouevre. 
At the Publick Theatre, Christian A. Herter 
Park, Soldiers Field Road, Boston (720- 
1007), July 5 through 29. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix $11 to 
$15. 

THE KIDS AREN'T ALRIGHT. “An excit- 
ing new version of Euripides’ plays, 
Orestes and Iphigenia at Aulis,” written 
and directed by Bill Bryant, with music by 
Jakov Jakoulov. Presented by Nausikaa 
Theater at the Back Alley Theatre, 1253 





Street, Cambridge (491-8166), 


Cambridge 4 
July 6 through August 4. Curtain is at 8 |' Fri. June 29 - 5pm 


p.m. on Friday and and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students, 
seniors, and groups. 

A LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC. Jo Sullivan 
stars (with daughter Emily Loesser) in the 
Bergmanesque 1972 musical in which 
Stephen Sondheim first sent in the 
clowns. At the American Stage Festival, 
Route 13 North, Milford, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515), through July 7. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $16.50 to 


$21.50. 
LE CIRQUE IMAGINAIRE (THE IMAGI- 
NARY CIRCUS). This two-person (Victoria 
Chaplin and Jean Baptiste Thierree) cir- 
cus, which had its New England premiere 
at the American Repertory Theatre three 
years ago, is a delightful, if occasionally 
precious, mix of mime, puppetry, and aeri- 
al magic. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, i (547- 
8300), through July 15. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to 
$33. (See review in this issue.) 
LES MISERABLES. The super-duper 
musical blockbuster — winner of eight 
Tony Awards — is back warbling about 
the plight of the poor. Sure, the scenically 
spectacular fusion of Hugo and hokum is 
reductive; yet there's something slickly 
primitive and unabashedly sentimental 
about the show that's hard to resist. And 
this national-touring production is better 
than the first. The saintly Jean Valjean is 
played with gentle strength by tenor J. 
Mark McVey, who sings eloquently and 
without strain. And his baritone pursuer, 
the Javert of Robert DuSold, is the huski- 
est and most Dickensian yet — a glower- 
ing law-and-order firepiug, with stiff legs 
and a “make my day” leer. At the 
Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-4520), through June 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday. Tix $25 to $50; $16 for students. 
LOVE AND SCIENCE. A new music/the- 
atre piece by Obie-winning playwright and 
director Richard Foreman, with music by 
Stanley Silverman. Presented by the 
Music-Theatre Group at Citizens Hall, 
Willard Hill Road, Stockbridge (413-298- 
3400), July 5 through 28. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$15 to $20. 
MALIBU. The American Stage Festival's 
Early Stages series commences with a 
staged reading about Hollywood in the 
‘30s, which combines a book by Jerome 
Chodorov with “lost” tunes by Cole Porter. 
At the ASF Theatre, Route 13 North, 
Milford, New Hampshire (603-673-7515), 
July 2. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Monday. 
Free. 
MARIE AND BRUCE. Obie and Pulitzer 
Prize-winning playwright Wally Shawn 
takes on marital commitment in this early 
black comedy, which is “about the horror 
and humor of getting through the day with 
the one you love.” Jayme Koszyn, Literary 
Associate with the Huntington Theatre 
Company, directs. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston (482- 
6316), through July 29. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix $15; 
$10 for seniors, students, and New Ehrlich 
members. 
ME AND MY GAL. The revised version of 
this 1937 British musical won three Tony 
Awards and five Drama Desk Awards 
when it opened on Broadway in 1986. It’s 
the story of a cockney lad who discovers 
“he's the long-lost and only son of the Earl 
of Hareford.” At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly (1-800- 
548-2455), through July 21. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Monday through Saturday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Thursday and Saturday, 
July 5, 7, 11, 14, 18, and 19. Tix $21. 
NO ORCHIDS FOR MISS BLANDISH. 
American premiere of Robert David 
MacDonald's “glossy fantasy” based on 
the celebrated gangster story by James 
Hadley Chase, set in 1940s America. Cast 
includes Kate Burton. At the Williamstown 
Theatre Festival's Other Stage, 
Williamstown (413-597-3400), through 
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Commits Murder 
For Your Entertainment 


Mystery Cafe is great fun .. .strong 
cast makes it a blast! 


| 262-1826 


{ 


The Boston Conservatory 


GUITAR-FES 
‘90 


“top quality ... excellent concerts” 
-SOUNDBOARD 


NICHOLAS GOLUSES (USA) 
Sat. June 30 - Noon 
DALE KAVANAGH (Canada) 
Sat. June 30 - 8 pm, 
HUBERT KAPPEL (Germany) 


SEULLY HALL, 8 THE FENWAY 
TICKETS: $7 ($4 students) 
CALL: (617) 536-6340 





BosTon’s Hit 
DINNER /SHOW 


“The food is terrific...Bravo!”’ 


LOTTIE MENDELSON, THE TAB NEWSPAPERS 


“The show knocks ‘em Dead!”’ 


ROBIN DOUGHERTY, THE BOSTON PHOENIX - 


* GROUP RATES AVAILABLE! 


Ferformmng Atts 


YOURARTSAND [™M 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


THEATER ® July 5-29 
Publick Theater 
lolanthe 


THEATER © Through July 8 
Gloucester Stage Co. 


Happy Days 


THEATERe T. 
Open Door 
The Flies 
THEATER ¢ June 26 through July 15 
American Repertory 
Theater 

LeCirque Imaginaire 
THEATRE « T. June 30 
Performance Place 

The Tempest 


COMEDY « June 30 
Boston Baked Theater 
I Do! I Do! 


July 14 
eater 


EVERY THURS, FRI, & SAT SPM 


NICK'S DINNER THEATRI 





100 Warrenton St. (617) 482-0930 


American Repertory Theatre 


FROM PARIS 
Victoria Chaplin 
Jean-Baptiste Thierée 


LE CIRQUE 
IMAGINAIRE 


(The Imaginary Circus) 
A brilliant two-person circus, more 


wondrous for being small. All the thrills, 
clowns, magic, and wild animals of a 


ree-ring circus. 


June 26 - July 15 


64 Brattle St * Harvard Square * Cambridge * 547-8300 





Classifieds. 


much more. 


267-1234 


ee A eA 


BOSTON PHOENIX MUSIC 
AND THE ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY 
PERFORM. 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a lead singer, you'll 
find plenty of leads in the Boston Phoenix MUSIC & THE ARTS 


Every week over 400,000 people look to the Arts And 
Entertainment Authority for the latest in arts and entertainment 
information. And because we cover the entire entertainment 
scene, we have the most comprehensive art-related classified 
section in Boston. You'll not only find vocalists, but 
instruments, gigs, rehearsal space, auditions, instruction and 


To place you're ad, see the coupon in this week's issue or call: 
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We put the 
Boston Phoenix 
to bed every week. 


For quality 4 color web printing at competitive 
prices and incomparable service, 
Give Don Orciuch a call at 


508- 832-5317. 
Pick up and delivery too. 





QUALITY « . 
NEW & USED 
MUSIC 
RECORDINGS 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC AT 
PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD* 


PLANE! \ i 


CD'S*RECORDS*TAPES 
BOUGHT SOLD ' 





















DINING ROOM NOW OPEN 
THURS., FRI, & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER + LATE 


536-0420 109 Brookline Ave. 


near Kenmore Square 
Free parking in Red Sox lot after 4pm (exccpt night games) 
— 


SELL YOUR CYCLE 


See the Phoenix's FOR SALE 
Classifieds Section for more info 






















314 Washington St. 
P.O. Box 1275 
Auburn, MA, 01501 






PHOENIX MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX « WFNX-FM -THE PHOENIX'S NEWPAPER + MASS WEB PRINTING 


STETSON 


WESTERN STRAW HATS 


Invalkens 122 Boylston St. 
Boston 423-8050 / 


Little Stevie! . 


Senn 


Otor@ 











For the best value in town join NOW with a friend and save up to 50%! You'll House of Pizza 
get over 100 classes/week in all levels of aerobics and dance, taught by Biggest slice in town 
Ice Cold Beer & A Slice $3.00 





professionals; a full line of Nautilus equipment, free weights, Lifecycles, 
Stairmasters, sauna, showers, lockers and more—Call today! 


HELEN’S 


LEATHERS 
110 Charles Street 
Boston 





Need to fill your 
apartment space now? 





The Boston Phoenix 
Real Estate Classifieds 
are the perfect way for 
you to advertise. 


Not only do we have 
the most 
comprehensive Real 
Estate Classified 
listings in the Boston 
area—but they're 
guaranteed! 


Run your ad for 2 
weeks then we'll run it 
FREE until it works. 


So place your ad 
today! Call: 


267-1234 


2 ‘4 
FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! 





COPLEY SQ. CAMBRIDGE KENMORE NEWTON* 
561 Boylston St. 536 Mass. Ave. 542 Comm. Ave.* — 1220 Washington St. 
536-3377 492-4680 266-7026 965-7575 


Personal Training Available “Babysitting available in Newton. | 























Open 9am til 3am ' 
1114 Boylston St.» Boston 266-5576 
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July 9. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 8:45 p,m on 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2:45 p.m. on 
Wednesday and 4:15 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $10 to $12. 

NOT BEING MARRIED. An original play 
by husband/wife actor/author team of 
Christopher and Elaine Benoit, about “the 
options in a relationship.” At the Leland 
Center, 541 Tremont Street, Boston (662- 
3182), July 6 through 21. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $6. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, res unts the trials of the 
Little Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a tal- 
ent show to raise money to bury four of 
their number inadvertently poisoned by 
the convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial- 
school grads seem to get a kick out of the 
Sisters kicking up their sensibly shod 
heels. Alice Ghostly, of Designing 
Women, plays the Mother Superior. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price 
for students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. 

PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM FESTIVAL 
OF ONE-ACTS. The annual showing of 
short new wares by Boston-area play- 
wrights. At Lesley College’s Welsh 
Auditorium, Cambridge (254-9077), July 5 
through 21. July 5: Miss Rheingold, by 
Carol E. Hantman, about the chance 
encounter between a middle-aged man 
and the beauty queen who dumped him; 
and Greentrees, by Tom Glauner, a come- 
dy about mental health, mental illness, 
and knowing the difference. July 6: Poor 
Little Lambs, by John O’Brien, about lone- 
liness; King Street Mix-up, by Barry 
Brodsky, in which the Welfare Department 
upsets its workers by attempting mandato- 
ry drug-testing; and Now for a Limited 
Time, by Werner Treischmann and set in 
Little Rock. July 7: On the Suburban 
Front, by George J.R. Sauer, about a yard 
sale gone amok; and The Resurrection 
Play, by Gabriel Lanci, about a child's 
murder. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $7; $15 for entire 
series. 

REBECCA. Tina Landau directs her new 
adaptation of the Daphne DuMaurier novel 
set at mysterious Manderley. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
351-4242), through July 15. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. (See review in 
this issue.) 

SCENES FROM AMERICAN LIFE. The 
Harvard-Radcliffe Summer Theater kicks 
off its 10th season with A.R. (Love Letters) 
Gurney’s genial send-up of the trials and 
tribulations of “well-born, well-bred, and 
well-heeled” WASP culture. Presented by 
the Harvard-Radcliffe Summer Theater at 
the Loeb Drama Center Experimental 
Theater, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(495-4597), through July 8. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m. Tuesday through Sunday. Tix 
$8; $5 for students and seniors. 

SHARON AND BILLY. A play by Alan 
Bowne (who wrote the Off Broadway hit 
Beirut and died last year of AIDS), set in 
the L.A. suburbs of the 1950s and 
described as “a twisted comedy of the 
American Dream gone astray.” At the 
Berkshire Public Theatre, 30 Union Street, 
Pittsfield (413-445-4634), through 
September 1. Curtain is at 11 p.m. on 
Saturday, June 30 only. Tix $10. 

SHE LOVES ME. Revival of Jerry Bock 
and Sheldon Harnick’s Broadway-musical 
adaptation of Ernst Lubitsch’s romantic 
classic The Shop Around the Corner. The 
show starred Barbara Cook, Daniel 
Massey, and Barbara Baxley when it 
opened in 1963. Presented by the 
Berkshire Theatre Festival, Main Street, 
Stockbridge (413-298-5576), through July 
14. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and at 5 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday. Tix $13 to $26. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- 
ae of this audience-participation whodunit 
(which is now the longest-running non- 
musical in American theater history) con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the mur- 
derer of a classical pianist who lived over 
the unisex hair salon where the show is 
set. At the Charles Playhouse, Stage II, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, at 6:30 
and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 

THE TEMPEST. Shakespeare's last 
romance includes Prospero’s vengeance, 
Ariel’s magic, Caliban’s barbarity, and 
Miranda's first date. Director Tom Garvey, 
however, has staged it without much 
imagination, and John Adair’s Prospero is 
more oratorical than affecting. Presented 
by the New Boston Theatre at the 
Performance Place, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville (625-1300), through June 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $12; $10 for students and 
seniors. 

USEFUL URNS. An original theater work 
written, directed, and designed by that 
master of the macabre, Edward Gorey, 
and described as a series of “merrily sinis- 
ter” vignettes depicting the world accord- 
ing to Gorey. Presented by the 
Provincetown Theatre Company at the 
Provincetown Inn, 1 Commercial Street, 
Provincetown (508-487-3466), through 
July 15. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Wednesday and at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $10; children hailf- 
price. 
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OFF THE RECORD 





Fred Frith 





JAZZ 


*x*x* John Scofield, TIME ON MY 
HANDS (Blue Note). Smitten with a num- 
ber of musics — N’awlins street funk, 
Chicago biues, sophisticated NYC jazz — 
guitarist Scofield has stressed versatility 
over blursatility in his career: stylistic 
melange means more to him than a 
check-the-chops display. For his first Blue 
Note record, he brings together a brawny 
rhythm section of Charlie Haden and Jack 
DeJohnette who have no trouble adjusting 
to their boss's aesthetic of pliability. 
Further, the pieces written for the date are 
some of his most well designed — 
hummable heads that stand up to much 
repetition and allow provocative departure 
points for the soloists. 

Sco sounds best when filling in holes; 
sparse backgrounds and lollygagging 
rhythms, like on “Let's Say We Did,” pro- 
vide an opportunity to display how pithy 
and wise his playing can be. But the sur- 
prise of the disc is tenor player Joe 
Lovano, whose personalized free-bop 
technique spews frothy manna in a scad 
of settings, all convulsive-but-clear. As the 
rock beats swing and the soft tunes show 
their sharper sides, you begin to realize 
that as a bandieader-composer Scofield is 
hitting another new stride. 

— Jim Macnie 


***"/> the waiter Thompson Big 
Band, NOT FOR ROLLO (Ottava). Alto 
saxist-composer Thompson's MO is a mix 
of savvy and sleek big-band arrangements 
that swing like they're from Kansas 
City and thorny, dense improvisations 
done solo, by section, or in seemingly 
random clusters of instruments. Strings 
also feature prominently in his palette, 
providing his group with more orchestral 
colors. 

It's worth mentioning that George 
Cartwright, one of Curlew’s creative fly- 
wheels, is in the horn section, but it's 
Thompson's solos that stretch, scream, 
and smirk across the soundscape— nag- 
ging the other reeds and brass into 
sprightly games of tag or pulling the 
Strings into inquisitive spaces where quiet- 
ly plucked cello can swell into a tide of 
dizzy full-section pizzicato and flatten back 
to gentie swing with just a hint of disso- 
nance in the brass. The title track lays it all 
out, though every piece brings it home: 

is a smart traditionalist with his 


eye on the future. 
— Ted Drozdowski 





x«'/, Fred Frith, THE TOP OF HIS 


HEAD (' ). Harmonically, rhythmi- 
cally, and emotionally, this film soundtrack 
seems to have sprouted out of Frith’s 
1987 dance piece The Technology of 
Tears — broader in scope, albeit a mite 
shallower. The recurring title theme propa- 
gates one nagging, pulsing note as a de 
facto tonality, not to resolve harmonies but 
as a center of gravity for scattered guitar 
notes to orbit around; it invites choreogra- 
phy. Similarly, the sparse, disembodied 
piano chords of the “Lucy” motif throb 
through various passages, surrounded by 
desert drones or chaotic urban clatter, in 








search of human gestures. 

Then there are the more outré tracks: 
the guitar solo over a backdrop of church 
bells, the sound collages that focus on 
telephones, the deliberately blurry sub- 
demo production of Jane Siberry singing 
her “This Old Earth,” and the John Zorn- 
like genre slide show in “Hold On Hold.” If 
only it didn't sound so consistently root- 
less and alienated, this album would rank 
with Brian Eno’s finest. 

— Michael Bioom 


«1/5 Harm Farm, SPAWN (Alias). 
Harm Farm nurtures strange, slippery, 
atonal punk things that graze frenziedly in 
the fertile fields of folk. On this debut 
album, produced by avant-garde guitar 
hero Henry Kaiser, the San Francisco 
quintet offers intra-group skirmishes 
among a fiendish fiddle, raucous guitar, 
and alluring rhythms. Rather than trying to 
integrate disparate musical styles, a fre- 
quent failing of jazz fusion, Harm Farm 
simply throws them into a pit and lets 
them slam. Severe, almost violent juxtapo- 
sitions in sound keep odd and whimsical 


lyrics (of “Claims,” for example, in which. 


vocalist H. Farm deciares in an adenoidal 
whine, “! like clams/They're mooshy/They 
make me feel like a man/They make me 
feel like a man”) from becoming merely 
inane. Or perhaps it's the verbal buffoon- 
ery that prevents the music from sponta- 
neously combusting. 

— Sandy Masuo 


** 1/5 Warrior Soul, LAST DECADE 
DEAD CENTURY (Geffen). Warrior Soul's 
reverb-echo fest makes a glossy metal 
package, its borders tinged by production 
with an industrial, alternative edge. But 
vocalist Kory Clarke's heavenly voice can't 
pull him through roundabout, cliché'd cho- 
ruses about urban/global trauma 
(“Lullaby,” “Superpower Dreamland,” 
“Downtown”). He's overaffected, just bor- 
derline quirky, with the new-age message 
of “Losers.” And the psychedelic back- 
wash of “Trippin’ on Ecstasy” is really out 
of place. “One Minute One Year” offers 
spoken-word poetry that’s inaudible in a 
noise montage. Shred-style scorchers like 
“Charlie’s Out of Prison,” lusher, chugging 
guitar mixes like that of “Blown Away,” and 
the precision dynamics and the cyberpunk 
drum sound of “I See the Ruins” lend 
more depth and sensuality to the album, 
bringing band's positive signatures to the 
fore, and making the other tracks seem 
like high-tech, studio filler. 

— Laura Giimore 


COUNTRY 


* #9 Hank Snow, I'M MOVIN’ ON 
AND OTHER GREAT COUNTRY HITS 
(RCA). The title is pretty much the final 
word on this collection of 20 recordings by 
Canada's “Singing Ranger,” who had his 
first hits during the mid '40s and remained 
a staple of the Grand Ole Opry for five 
decades. Snow's music was a mix of gen- 
tle Western swing (touches provided by 
pedal stee! and fiddle), his own solid flat- 
picking, and gentle waltzing rhythms, all 
keyed into his dry, nasal, and biuntly hon- 
est-sounding voice. Occasionally he'd toss 
in a trace of a Latin beat, and “The Gal 
Who Invented Kissin’ ° shows how expert- 
ly he could shift his guitar into a Spanish- 
flavored mode. But some of Snow's best 





moments were in recordings that captured 
his flair for rapid rhyming and double- 
entendre: check “The Rhumba Boogie,” 
“Music Makin’ Mama from Memphis,” and 
“The Gold Rush Is Over.” If you've already 
got these recordings, you know how 
delightful Snow can be. If you're beginning 
to explore classic country, this is a must. 
— Ted Drozdowski 


*x'/, Prairie Oyster, DIFFERENT KIND 
OF FIRE (RCA). This group combines 
country with '80s guitar pop, showing how 
closely related both are. They've got their 
songwriting chops together; all their origi- 
nals (by Keith Glass and/or Joan Besen) 
are witty and don't fall back on standard 
country chord progressions. The covers 
are well chosen and handled, particularly 
Hank Snow's “I Don't Hurt Anymore.” And 
they have an obvious love of the country 
form, in everything from Russell deCarle's 
emotion-choked vocals to Denis 
Delorme’s whacked-out pedal steel. But 
the music just doesn't leap out of your 
speakers. The sound is too crisp and 
bright for this listener, though no more so 
than any other 1990 pop album. Such 
slickness just seems out of context here, 
undermining the emotionality they try to 


muster. 
— Mac Randall 


BLUES 


*xx'/, James Harman Band, STRICTLY 
LIVE IN '85 (Rivera). Released five years 
after it was recorded at the Belly Up in 
Solana Beach, California, this album cap- 
tures five guys that crank out straight 
blues that are neither too polished or pret- 
ty. Harman belts out the vocals and the 
late Michael “Hollywood Fats” Mann does 
some major finger exercises on the fret- 
boards. The album has plenty of extempo- 
raneous banter, including a sort of disjoint- 
ed intro, but “That's Not Your Baby,” with 
Harmon at full shout, is mightily swinging, 
and though things slow down on “Blues 
Walked in,” nearly every cut cooks at high 
heat. This “old live mess,” as Harmon 
puts it, can make you feel like tossing 
back a whiskey, lighting a Lucky Strike, 
and working up a sweat. 

— Emilia Dubicki 





xx Gary Moore, STILL GOT THE 
BLUES (Charisma). Britain's Moore is a 
terrific guitarist, but his history (with Thin 
Lizzy and other European rock heavy- 
weights) and histrionics put him in the 
hard-rock/metal camp. And like many 
albums in which rockers try to return to 
their roots by playing the blues, this col- 
lection of a dozen tunes just wheezes 
along. His vocals are brittle and uncon- 
vincing; his overplaying is nearly relent- 
less. 

Hell, even Chess's London Sessions 
albums that paired Brit rockers with the 
likes of Howlin’ Wolf and Muddy Waters 
were largely rank. But here it's the sea- 
soned hands who come to Moore's rescue 
for a couple of tunes. Master stringbender 
Albert King lends his ax to “Oh Pretty 
Woman,” a number best known for John 
Mayall’s version with the Bluesbreakers, 
and Albert Collins throws down some of 
his stinging, snapped-out style on “Too 


Tired.” 
— Ted Drozdowski 


CLASSICAL 


*kxx Conchita Supervia, CONCHITA 
SUPERVIA MEZZO-SOPRANO 1895- 
1936 (Qualiton Imports, Club 99). 
Supervia's voice was remarkably high and 
light for a mezzo-soprano. She could 
negotiate with ease the trills and roulades 
of the great coloratura roles for mezzo- 
soprano, especially Rossini. This flexibility 
made her uniquely adept at comedy, and 
her phrasing, her ability to color individual 
words, is rivaled only by Callas. 
Supervia's fast vibrato projects two 
almost contradictory qualities: sexual 
urgency and innocence. She was a daz- 
zlingly glamorous woman, with brilliant 
eyes and cherubic round face. That lasciv- 
ious throb in her voice made her one of 
the great Carmens. (This disc includes her 
“Habanera” and “Seguedille,” from rare 
recordings sung in Italian.) But she also 
excelied in playing so-called trouser roles 
— often mischievous boys, meant to be 
sung by women, like Octavian, Hansel, 
and Cherubino, Mozart's oversexed ado- 
lescent in The Marriage of Figaro. in “Non 
so pid cosa son cosa faccio,” Cherubino is 
overwhelmed by his sexual drives. 
Supervia's uncanny dramatic conviction — 
like the subtle rhythmic pressure she puts 
on the word “desio” (“desire”) — never 
betrays the elegance of the Mozartian 
style. 
Supervia died at 40, after childbirth. 
This remarkable album emphasizes roles 
we don't usually associate with her, includ- 
ing arias and duets from Mignon, Faust, 
Samson et Dalila, Hansel und Gretel, 
Rosenkavalier, La Bohéme, and even 
Peer Gynt. It shows her remarkable range 
and proves what one critic once said and 
more than one has echoed: “She was 


i of duliness.” 
incapable of dulin = 
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Propaganda 





Violator 

Packed 

Blue Sky Mining 
Reading, Writing & Arithmetric 


1 Do Not Want What | Haven't Got 





We've Get The World in Motion 
10 6e Your Chafieur 


“Texas” 


Gimmie Danger 
“Terned On" 


Mary 
“King Of The Jungle" 
Moe You're Bind 


TOP Moods for 
iT] MODERNS 


Pop Will Eat Itself Touched By The Hand of Cicciolina 
Sonic Youth My Friend Goo 

Jesus Jones Ugquidizer 

Mark Stewart Metatrone 

Lead Into Gold Faster Than Light 

The West india Company Music From The New Demons 
The Sun Bectric O'Loco/Kama Sutra 

Revolting Cocks Beers, Steers, & Queers 

Poor Righteous Teachers Holy intellect 

Eric B. and Rakim Let The Rhythm Hit'm 


TOP Jazz 
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Things Ain't What They . . . 
Uneage 


Resolution ef Romance 

TThe Benny Carter Songbook 
Meet The Magical Trio 
Desert Blue 
Question & Answer 

On Course 

Reckless 
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LM LISTINGS 
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Total Recall 


Film schedules are often changed with little notice. 
Please caill the theater before stepping out. 


These listings run from June 29 through July 6. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Cadillac Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 

li: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ill: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|; Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:15, 5:05, 
7:10, 9:15 

ll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

ill: House Party: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:40 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 idge St. 


I: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 
7:45, 10:10 

li: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 
9:30 

lil: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 


|: Diehard 2: Tues. preview, 7:30, 8, 9:45, 10:15, 


midnight 

ii: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

iil: Gremlins 2: through Thurs.. 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40 (Tues., no 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 shows); Fri., Sat., 
11:45 

IV: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:50, 1:20, 3, 
3:30, 5:10, 5:45, 7:30, 8:10, 9:50, 10:30 (Tues., no 
1:20, 3:30, 5:45, 8:10, 10:30 shows); Fri., Sat., mid- 


night 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I; Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

il: Robocop Il: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:20, 7:50, 
10:10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

I: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2, 4, 
5, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

li: Pathfinder: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:50, 10 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat., i 

Ill: Cadillac Man: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show); 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: My Left Foot: through Thurs. 10 a 12:15, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 

V: The Hunt for Red October: ree. Thurs., 10 
a.m., 1, 4, 7, 9°50 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show) 

Vi: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: 10 a.m., 
noon, 2, 4 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show) 

Vil: Last Exit to Brooklyn: 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

Vill: Wild Orchid: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 

2:40, 5, 7:30, 9:50 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show; Thurs., 

no 10 a.m., 7:30 show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

IX: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:45 
; Fri, Sat, 

x: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., 10:45 

a.m., 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

XI: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 

10 a.m., 12:10, 2:20, 4:40 (Sun.. no 10 a.m. shows) 

Xi: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 1, 

4:15, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

Xi: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:35 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

NICKELODEON (424-1500) 


wee 


. 
| 





606 Commonwealth Ave. 

I: Longtime ae through Thurs., 1:45, 4, 
7, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

i: Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: through Thurs., 1:50, 
4:05, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

iil: Without You I’m Nothing: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:40, 5:40, 7:40, 9:45 ; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Monsieur Hire: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

V: The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover: 
through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 (Thurs., no 7 p.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:45 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

1: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

li: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
1 


0 
Il: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 4:55, 
7:20, 9:50 
IV: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:40, 10:10 
V: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 
I: Ghost Dad: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ili: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Robocop Il: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard St. 
|: Labyrinth of Passion: through Thurs., 6, 8, 10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 
Hi: Jesus of Montreal: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun., Wed. mats., 3:20 
Yaaba: through Thurs., 5:45; Sat., Sun., Wed. 
mats., 1:40 





CAMBRIDGE 





BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Brattle is summering at the Arlington Regent 
Theatre while its home site is being renovated. See 
the Regent listing below for information on current 


Brattle programming. 

FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment Cinemas 
(661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

I; Diehard 2: Tues., 7:30, 9:30; Wed., Thurs., 
11:30, 11:45, 2, 2:10, 4:30, 4:40, 7, 7:15, 9:30, 9:45 
il: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 
7:45, 9:30 

iil: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., 12:05, 
2:35, 5, 7:30, 9:50 

IV: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 12:25, 2:35, 
4:35, 7:35, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midni 

V: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 7:15, 
9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs., 12:05, 1:45, 3:20, 5:10 

Vil: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through 
Thurs., 12:10, 2:15, 4:20 

Vill: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:50 

IX: Longtime Companion: through Thurs. 7:40, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., 

X: The Hunt for Red October: through Tues., 
1:40, 4:15, 7:05, 9:40 (no 1:40, 4:15 show on Tues.) 
Xl: Driving Miss Daisy: through Tues., 7:15, 9:20 
(no 1:40, 4:15 show on Tues.); Fri., Sat., midnight 
Xil: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs. noon, 2:20, 


4:30, 7:20, 9:25; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Xill: Cadillac Man: through Thurs. 7, 9:15; Fri., 


Sat., midnight 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 
4:50, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:40, 
7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

il: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 10 

IV: Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:40, 9:40 

V: Robocop Il: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 4:50, 
7:25, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 am. 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
’ JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 


57 JFK St. 
Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:45 


SUBURBS 





ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Chocolat: Fri., Mon., 7:30; Sat., Sun., 3:15, 7:30 
Murmur of the Heart: Fri., Mon., 5:15, 9:30; Sat., 


Raging Bull: Tues.-Thurs., 4:30, 9:50 

Drugstore Cowboy: Fri. the 6th, 3:15, 7:30 

Rebel Without a Cause: Fri. the 6th, 5:15, 9:30 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

I: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 
4:30, 7:10, 9:15 

li: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:40, 7:05, 9:30 

I: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:15, 6:50, 5:40, 9:30 

IV: Cadillac Man: through Thurs., 7, 9 

V: Strapless: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 (Fri., no 
1, 3 p.m. shows) 

Vi: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
noon, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

The Hunt for Red October: Fri., Sat., 4:30, 7, 9:30 
My Left Foot: Mon., Tues., 4:50, 7, 9:10 

Camille Claudel: Wed., Thurs., 5, 8 

For All Mankind: Fri. the 6th, 5:30, 7:15, 9 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 1, 2:30, 3:45, 
5, 7, 7:30, 9:45, 10 

li: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 9:55 ’ 

I: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7, 
9:35 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General Cinema (508- 
588-5050) 

|: Days of Thunder: 12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:15, 9:45 

ll: Betsy’s Wedding: 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 9:55 
Wl: Dick Tracy: noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 

IV: Gremlins 2: 12:15, 2:35, 4:55, 7:20, 9:50 

V: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:20, 9:45 

Vi: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 9:55 

Vil: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 
5:10, 7:35, 10 

—— Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 


Rte. 2 

I; Ghost Ded: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:30, 7:30, 
9:30 

ll: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 2:50, 4:50 

Ill: Robocop Il: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 
7:20, 9:50 

IV: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:20, 
7:40, 10 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 

I: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:20, 4:30, 7, 
9:15 

il: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:45, 10 

- Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 


wv: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:35, 
4:45, 7:10, 9:20 

DANVERS, Loews Theatres (593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Diehard 2: Tues. preview, 7:30, 10 

li: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5, 7:30, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Wi: Robocop Il: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 

IV: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

V: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 12:35, 3, 5:20, 7:20, 
9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Vi: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:50, 
10:05 (Tues., no 7:50, 10:05 shows); Fri., Sat., 
12:05 a.m. 

Vil: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7:40, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

I: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:35, 2:55, 5:15, 
7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 am. 

ii; Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 
5, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

I: Ghost Dad: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ii: Days of Thunder: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ill; Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Robocop Il: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Gremlins 2: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Total Recall: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Back to the Future lll: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: Days of Thunder: Wed., Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Rie. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:45, 9:45 

ll: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10 

ii: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:45, 
7:15, 9:50 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

|: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:50 

ll: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 


7:30, 9:50 

Wi: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 4:55, 
7:20, 9:45 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7, 9:45 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Betsy's Wedding: through Tues., 7:15, 9:15 
LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

I: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

Ht: Cadillac Man: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 

ill: The Bear: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

IV: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897-8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 

|: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:30 

li: Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 2:30, 4:30, 
7:15, 9:30 

lil: The Adventures of Milo anid Otis: through 
Thurs. 11 a.m., 1 

IV: Robocop ll: through Sun. 1, 3:30, 7:10, 9:30 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

|: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

ll: Cadillac Man: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 

Wil: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:10, 
9:30 

IV: Spaced Invaders: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1, 3:30 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

I: Robocop Il: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

li: Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 12:25, 2:45, 
5:15, 7:35, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

Wil: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:10, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

IV: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:20, 
7:45, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

V: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., 12:10, 
2:40, 5:05, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs., 12:15, 2:20, 4:55 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508-462-3456) 
82 State St. 

A Salute to Rocky and Bullwinkle: Fri., Sat., 7, 9; 
Sun.-Tues., 8 

Nuns on the Run: Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri. the 6th, 7, 9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 1296 


Washington St. 

I: Shadow of the Raven: through Thurs., 1, 4:50, 
8:45 

it; Longtime Companion: through Thurs., 2, 4, 6, 
8, 9:45 

I: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:20, 
7:10, 9:30 

IV: Rosalie Goes : through Thurs., 3, 7 
V: Monsieur Hire: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:15, 
4:20, 6:10, 8:20, 9:45 

Vi: Emma's Shadow: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:05 

Vil: The Imported Bridegroom: through Thurs., 1, 
3, 5, 7:20, 9:30 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 

li: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:35 

Ili: Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:25, 7:35, 9:40 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

I: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:15 

it: Total Recall: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

I: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
2:10, 4:35, 7:05, 9:45 

Ii: Robocop Il: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 
4:45, 7:50, 9:45 

ll: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 
4:40, 7:10, 9:40 

IV: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:10, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 

V: Total Recall: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:35, 
7:05, 9:40 

Vi: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., 11:25 
a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:35 

Vil: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs., 11:40, 2, 
4:35, 7, 9:35 

Vill: Days of Thunder: Wed., Thurs., 11:50, 2:10, 
4:35, 7:05, 9:45 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Days of Thunder: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it: Ghost Dad: through Thurs. Call for times. 

iil: Dick Tracy: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Robocop Il: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Gremlins 2: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Total Recall: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XI: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: Pretty Woman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xill: Days of Thunder: Wed., Thurs. Call for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

I: Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: through Thurs, 7:15, 
9:15 

li: Cadillac Man: through Thurs, 7:05, 9:05 

ill: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 1, 
3,5 

IV: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

I; Diehard 2: Tues., 7:30, 9:30; Wed., Thurs., 2, 
4:15, 7:05, 9:25 

ii: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7:10, 
9:25 

It: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:20 

IV: Gremlins 2: through Tues. 7:05, 9:10; Fri.-Mon. 
mats., 2, 4:15 

V: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 
9:15 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mail 

I: Diehard 2: Tues. preview, 7:30, 10:05 

i: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 12:30, 1:45, 
2:50, 4:30, 5:10, 7:05, 7:40, 9:30, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 11:50, 12:20 a.m. 

ii; Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
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IV: Robocop ll: through Thurs., 12:15, 1:20, 2:50, 
4:20, 5:20, 7:15, 7:45, 9:45, 10:20; Fri., Sat., mid- 


night, 12:30 a.m. 

V: Betsy’s : through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:25, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

Vi: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:20, 1:30, 2:45, 
4:10, 5:10, 7, 7:35, 9:30, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 11:50, 
12:20 a.m. 

Vil: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 12:30, 3:10, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

Vill: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 

IX: Total Recall: through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:15, 
7:30, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

X: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs., 2, 4 

Xi: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 5:35, 7:40, 
10:05 (Tues., no 7:40, 10:05 shows); Fri., Sat., 
12:10 a.m. 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 

Davis Square, Somerville 

1: Longtime Companion: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:15, 9:15 

il: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
12:10, 1:50, 3:30 

STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

I; Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:30 
it: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1, 3:30 

Ii: Cadillac Man: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 

Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

|: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 7, 
9:30 

ll: Robocop Il: through Thurs., 2, 7:15, 9:30 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

I: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:30 

li: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 
iit: Gremlins 2: Mon.-Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

IV: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 


I: Days of Thunder: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Gremlins 2: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Ill: Robocop Ii: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Total Recall: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vi: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Vil: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION (536-1540), 
1126 Boylston St., Boston. Fri.: Work by Deborah 
Lefkowitz. Sat.: Elizabeth Hope Shaw's The 
Builder, an animated film, and Joe Gibbons's 
Between Lives, with Karen Finley. Films are 
screened at 8 p.m. Tickets $5, $4 for BF/VF mem- 
bers, students, and seniors. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston. Mon. at 4 and 7 p.m.: Fashions of 
1934 (1934), with Bette Davis. Tues. at 4 and 7 
p.m.: The Atonement of Gosta Berling (1924), with 
Greta Garbo. Prize-winning documentary films are 
shown Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: Tin Toy, Fine Food, 
Fine Pastries. Open 6 to 9, and Cowboy Poets. 
Free. 

CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY (498- 
9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. “The Aestival 
Festival '90: The Leading Men” series continues 
Tues. at 6:45 p.m.: Northwest Passage (1939), with 
— Tracy, Robert Young, and Walter Brennan. 


ARWARD CENTER FOR LITERARY AND CUL- 
TURAL STUDIES (495-0738), 61 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge presents outdoor films at 8:30 p.m. 
“Dead Actresses Society: A Farewell to Six of 
Hollywood's Legendary Ladies” continues Thurs.: 
The Diary of a Chambermaid, with Paulette 
Goddard, and Queen Christina, with Greta Garbo. 
Bring a lawn chair or blanket. Films will be shown 
indoors in the event of rain. Admission $3. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quincy 
St, Cambridge. French films produced by Anatole 
Dauman from 1958 through 1975 are presented 
Fri.-Sun., and Fri. the 6th. Fri.: at 7 p.m., Agnes 
Varda's The Riviera: Today's Eden and Alain 
Resnais's Hiroshima mon amour, at 9 p.m., Jan 
Lenica’s A and Resnais's Muriel . Sat: at 7 p.m. 
Walerian Borowczyk’s and Chris Marker’s The 
Astronauts and Jean Rouch’s Chronicle of a 
Summer, at 9 p.m. Jacques Rozier's Romeos et 
Jupettes and Jean-Luc Godard's Masculine- 
Feminine. Sun.: at 7 p.m., A and Muriel at 9 p.m. 
Jacques Baratier's and Jean Valere’s Paris at Night 
and Baratier's Disorder at Twenty. An open discus- 
sion on Resnais’s contributions to the nouvelle 
vague begins at 5 p.m. in Rm. B-04 (free). Fri. the 
6th: at 7 p.m., Borowczyk's A Particular Collection 
and Immoral Tales; at 9 p.m., Lenica's The Woman 
Flower and Borowczyk's The Beast. Mon.: at 6 
p.m., Clarence Brown's Flesh and the Devil (1927); 
at 8:30 p.m. D.W. Griffith's True Heart Susie (1919). 
Tues.: at 6 and 8:30 p.m., Sergei Eisenstein's 
Battleship Potemkin (USSR, 1925). Thurs.: at 6 
and 8:30 p.m., V.I. Pudovkin's Storm over Asia (The 
Heir to Ghengis Kahn) (USSR, 1928). Films are 
shown in their original language with subtitles. 
Admission $3, $5 for double features (discounts for 
students, seniors, and children). 

HATCH SHELL, Charles River Esplanade, Boston, 
is the setting for outdoor “Free Friday Flicks” at 8:30 
p.m. Fri.: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade. Call 
727-9547 for information. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Fri.-Tues. at 7 and 
9 p.m.: Derek Jarman's War Requiem (Great 
Britain, 1988). Admission $5, $4 for ICA members, 


students, and seniors . 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, x300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. “Columbian Cinema: 
From Magic to Realism,” featuring recent 
Columbian films, continues. Fri.: at 6 and 8 p.m.: 
Details of a Duel. Fri. the 6th: at 6 p.m., Myriam’s 
Look and The Law of thé Jungle; at 7:45 p.m., A 
Man of Principle. Films are screened in the Remis 
Auditorium. Admission is $5, $4.50 for MFA mem- 


bers, students, and seniors. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m., The Scarlet Pimpernel (1934), with Leslie 
Howard. Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Mahabharata (1990). Peter Brook's stage product 


compiled by Charles Taylor 





- 


ion of this Sanskrit epic, the national epic of India and 


FILM STRIPS 








é - ~~ 


the basis for all Hindu culture, ran nine hours. He's scaled it down to three for this film version, but reportedly it still has much that is 
spectacular. Opens Friday July 6 at the Coolidge Corner. 








A 


*& & KXTHE ADVENTURES OF MILO AND 
OTIS (1990). Everything about this 
Japanese children’s movie is a little mys- 
terious. Masanori Hota, who wrote the book 
it's based on, is listed as director, while the 
great director Kon Ichikawa is listed as 
assistant director. The banal, slurpy, voice- 
over narration is read by Dudley Moore, and 
unless, presumably, you've read the novel, 
you can’t guess what the original 
screenplay was like. A dog (Otis) and a cat 
(Milo) raised on a farm, get separated, the 
dog spends weeks finding his companion 
and the two find each other, separate to 
form families, then reunite to begin the long 
trek back to the farm. If you can tune out the 
icky narration and -music, you can ap- 
preciate the extraordinary visual clarity (it 
was shot by Hideo Fujii and Shinji Tomita) , 
and some of the loveliest imagery ever seen 
in a children's picture. The live action shots 
of the animals are wondorous; some of them 
make you gasp. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Allston, suburbs . 

* ANOTHER 48 HRS. (1990). Waiter Hill's 
sequel to his 1982 action hit is like standing 
in the middie of railroad tracks with a 
telescope strapped to your head, looking on 
helplessly as a locomotive barrels closer. A 
brutal, witless bash, the epitome of a 
machine-tooled studio blockbuster, the 
movie demonstrates an astonishing com- 
mand of movie technology and zilch in the 
way of craft, wit, or invention. It’s a hyped- 
up, scene by scene retread of the original. 
Nick Nolte’s few genuine moments are 
buried, and Eddie Murphy struts the 
narcissism that’s his stock in trade. The 
acting is so thin that the ugly racism is right 
on the surface, in your face, as is everything 
else that passes in front of Walter Hill's 
camera. An automated thrill machine that 
serves up racial hostility as hip humor. 
Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
THE ATONEMENT OF GOSTA BERLING 
(1924). Greta Garbo in the Swedish silent 
that made her a star. Boston Public Library. 
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* *& *XBACK TO THE FUTURE, PART Ili 
(1990). The third and final installment in this 
trilogy revives the mercurial glee, in- 
telligence, and inventiveness of the original. 
Doc Brown (Christopher Lloyd) has been 
blasted to 1885, sending, via Western 
Union, instructions for Marty (Michael J. 
Fox) to destroy the DeLorean. But Marty 
discovers a tombstone with Doc's name on 
it and returns to 1885 to save his friend's 


life. Doc's plans to escape run afoul when 
he rescues the local schoolteacher (Mary 
Steenburgen), and the two fall in love. 
Having made clear that the issues of 
freedom or love and thus certain death are 
at stake, writer-director Robert Zemeckis 
plays with them and with the wealth of 
anachronisms and generic allusions the 
Western genre allows him, and the result is 
an exhilarating voyage into the timeless 
realm of movieland. There are flaws, notably 
Steenburgen’s role (though she brings an 
impish solidity to it), but Zemeckis is deft 
and tireless in plot contrivance, and the 
darker implications of the story remain. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, Allston, suburbs. 
THE BEAST (1975). Director Walerian 
Borowczyk originally planned this film to be 
the final episode of his Immoral Tales, 
(playing with this at the Harvard Film 
Archive) , but the furor it caused forced him 
to remove it. Expanded into a feature, it tells 
the story of a young woman reading her 
mother-in-law’s diary in which it is revealed 
how she overcame the beast that once 
terrorized her estate. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&*K‘ABETSY’S WEDDING (1990). In 
writer-director-star Alan Alda’s overly 
earnest romantic comedy, Alda plays a 
contractor whose gargantuan plans for the 
wedding of his daughter (Molly Ringwald) 
almost do him in. Ringwald is a fashion 
designer given to outrageous outfits and 
proud of her Jewish-italian family, her 
fiancée (Dylan Walsh) is a blue-blood 
WASP. Their troubles have more to do with 
their parents efforts to outdo one another. 
To finance the bash, Alda takes on a shady 
business deal with his brother-in-law (Joe 
Pesci), gets entangled with the Mob, and 
notices that his other daughter (Ally 
Sheedy) , a policewoman, is falling for the 
young mobster (Anthony LaPaglia) hired 
to keep an eye on his construction site. Alda 
peppers his screenplay with oddball com- 
plications, but despite an engaging 
ensemble cast, the film suffers from an 
impenetrable blandness. Ringwiad is over- 
shadowed by the rest of the cast. But 
Madeleine Kahn, as Alda’s wife, fills out her 
role with blood and guts, Catherine O'Hara 
gives a devilish turn as Pesci's wife, and 
LaPaglia gives an inspired performance as 
the charming-despite-himself young 
mobster. With Julie Bovasso and Ally 
Sheedy. Paris, Janus, Circle, suburbs. 

* BIRD ON A WIRE (1990). Will Me! Gibson 
bare his butt or won't he? That's the only 
element of suspense, humor, or character 
development offered in this inane action 
comedy. The movie piles on the chases and 
gun battles and falls back on the fundamen- 
tals — Mel's tush, supplemented by 
glimpses of co-star Goldie Hawn's less 
notorious, but still lissome derriere. Gibson 


plays a former hippie on the lam from the 
drug dealers he turned in to the feds 20 
years earlier. A mole ferrets him out of the 
witness-protection program, and he runs 
into his old flame (Goldie Hawn, who plays 
her character as an upwardly mobile Private 
Benjamin, spoiled, ditzy, and incompetent) . 
The movie aspires to nothing more am- 
bitious than being a mildly offensive car- 
toon. Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


Cc 


*&*&k‘2CADILLAC MAN (1990). This 
black comedy with a human heart is a 
vehicle worthy of Robin Williams's best 
efforts. Williams plays Joey O'Brian, a 
veteran auto salesman at a Brooklyn 
dealership, still in love with his ex-wife 
(Pamela Reed), juggling two mistresses, 
and forced to outsell his own record in one 
day in order to ensure his job when the 
dealership moves to its new location. When 
Larry (Tim Robbins) , the jealous husband 
of one of Joey's co-workers, bursts into the 
showroom with an AK-47 demanding to 
know who's been sleeping with his wife, 
Joey falsely claims he’s the guilty party and 
sets out on the biggest sale of his life, trying 
to convince Larry to surrender. Donaldson 
pulls off the transition from shtick to drama 
through a luminous restraint and a focus on 
his actors. Robbins realizes that lack of 
articulation doesn't mean lack of feeling, 
and both he and Williams are outstanding. 
The rest of the cast, which includes Fran 
Drescher and Lori Petty as Joey’s mis- 
tresses, perform as a supple, richly detailed 
ensemble instrument. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Arlington Capitol, Aliston, suburbs. 
*& XK CHOCOLAT (1969). Set in the waning 
years of French colonial rule in Cameroon, 
Claire Denis’s autobiographical film ex- 
plores the friendship between a black 
“houseboy"’ (Isaach de Bankole) and a 
young white girl (Cécile Ducase) whose 
self-absorbed parents drive her to seek 
companionship in the black quarters. In- 
stead of the meaty sense of conflict that 
would make the movie an original and 
textured coming-of-age tale, the story 
languishes, growing farther and farther from 
the heroine's point of view. And when the 
film moves on to the sexual tension between 
the houseboy and the mother, it seems to 
lose its center completely. Running Arts at 
the Arlington Regent. 

kkk'ACINEMA PARADISO (1989). 
Writer-director Giuseppe Tornatore’s valen- 
tine to the movies is the sort of auto- 
biographical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other filmmakers 
have done much better. But in its warm, 
inarticulate way, it reminds us of why we fell 
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in love with the movies. A middle-aged man 
(Jacques Perrin) returns to the Sicilian 
village where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town’s projec- 
tionist, Alfredo (Philippe Noiret). Alfredo 
becomes surrogate father to the young Toto 
(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to the boy's 
teenage self (Marco Leonardi). But his 
adult journey of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, though the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you-can’t-go- 
home-again theme, the movie repudiates 
that. This sentimental journey through the 
land of movies takes us home again and 
again. Copley Place, Arlington, West New- 
ton. 

CHRONICLE OF A SUMMER (1960). Jean 
Rouche's film questions Parisians on their 
thoughts on life and love in the summer of 
1960. French Library. 

*& & XK THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE, 
& HER LOVER (1990). As finely structured 
as a minuet and shot through with startling 
beauty (its nearly fey aesthetization intensi- 
fying its brutality), Peter Greenaway's 
controversial film is certainly his most 
shocking and most polished, but it’s also his 
least disturbing and most superficial. 
Michael Gambon plays Albert, the crude 
cockney thug who holds court in the dining 
room of his restaurant where he terrorizes 
guests, abuses his wife Georgina (Helen 
Mirren) , and throws about the exotic fare 
prepared by his harassed cook (Richard 
Bohringer). When she spots a refined 
bookseller (Alan Howard) eating by 
himself, she’s smitten and sets in motion a 
finale that combines the delicacy of Babet- 
te’s Feast with the revulsion of Kyd's 
Spanish Tragedy. Look and effect de- 
termine many of Greenaway’s decisions, 
and the movie makes up in shock and 
dazzle for what it lacks in subtext. But 
though Greenaway touches on some of his 
typical themes towards the end, in the end 
it’s little different from a standard vigilante 
movie. It’s hard to swallow, not because of 
its horror but because of its bad taste 
Nickelodeon, Fresh Pond. 


DAYS OF THUNDER (1990). See review 
this issue. Cheri, Harvard Square, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

DETAILS OF A DUEL (1988). This Colom- 
bian film, based on a true story, tells the 
story of butcher and teacher, former friends, 
who vow to kill each other. Directed by 
Sergio Cabrera. Museum of Fine Arts. 
kkkYDICK TRACY (1990). Exhilar- 
ating, groundbreaking, and flawed, Warren 
Beatty's comic-strip gamble is an 
audacious stretching of the medium only 
occasionally - strained by ambition and 
originality. Challenged to re-create the look 
of Chester Gouid’s strip, Beatty comes up 
with a Never-Never land as much burnished 
with the magic of childhood memory as 
darkened by the dreams of adulthood. This 
Chicago springs from a _ claustrophobic 
impressionism where everything bleeds 
brilliant colors. Beatty’s performance is 
wooden, but he's a static eye around which 
the kaleidoscope of gags, grotesques, and 
lush colors revolve. He plays straight man to 
the more entertaining evil shenanigans of 
William Forsythe’s seductively sadistic Fiat- 
top, Dustin Hoffman's hapless stooge 
Mumbles, and Al Pacino's Big Boy. The 
contrivances of plot work out with the 
elegance of a mathematical formula. Glenne 
Headly brings something tough and melan- 
choly to the role of Tracy's girl, Tess 
Trueheart, but Madonna, as temptress 
Breathless Mahoney, seems mostly uncom- 
fortable. The passion of the movie is for 
masks and allusions, and the abundant 
movie references are exuberant. Beatty 
exagerrates the ugliness of the world in 
order to uncover the mirth and beauty 
underneath. Charles, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

DISORDER AT TWENTY (1966). 
Documentary about Saint-Germain des 
Pres and those who made it famous in the 
‘40s. With Juliette Greco and Roger Vadim; 
directed by Jacques Baratier. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

kkk XDRIVING MISS DAISY (1989). 
Bruce Beresford’s film of Alfred Uhry’s play 
is about how Daisy Werthan (Jessica 
Tandy), an aging Southern-Jewish widow, 
and Hoke Colburn (Morgan Freeman), the 
black chauffeur her son hires for her, 
become the most intimate of friends without 
ever violating the division between their 
social roles. The film, which spans two and a 
half decades (from 1948) is a flirtation — a 
dance; and the footwork by these two 
magnificent actors is delicate and dazzling. 
You can't imagine better performers in 
these parts. Freeman gives Hoke a gentle- 
manly elegance — his deference is tinged 
lightly with amusement, it doesn’t 
emasculate him or threaten his self-esteem. 
And Tandy, who has a proud, tough-bird 
humor in the role, gives one of those 
performances that make you feel that a 
lifetime of experience has become bound 
up with a lifetime of acting. With Dan 
Aykroyd, a revelation as Miss Daisy's son. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, Arlington. 
kkk XDRUGSTORE COWBOY (1969) 
Set in Portland, Oregon, in 1971, Gus Van 
Sant's film follows two junkie couples who 
stage a series of drugstore robberies 
looking for Diaudid instead of dollar bills. 
Bob (Mat Dillon) and his tough Barbie-doll 
wife (Kelly Lynch) head the gang, which is 
rounded out by dim-but-earnest Rick 
(James Le Gros) and his teenage, bad-luck 
girlfriend, Nadine (Heather Graham). Van 
Sant delves into the subject of drug 
addiction not just with courage, but with 
gaiety. The film never loses sight of the toll 
of addiction or glamorizes the sordid 
lifestyle, yet it celebrates with stark detail 
and exuberant style the profoundly human 
impulses that drive needies into veins. With 
William S. Burroughs. & Running Arts at the 


Arlington Regent. 








THE FOURTH WAR (1980). See review this 
issue. Charles, Aliston, suburbs. 


GHOST DAD (1990). See review this issue. 
Copley Place, Beacon Hill, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 

*&*%GREMLINS 2: THE NEW BATCH 
(1990). Joe Dante shifts the action to New 
York City, and bereft of the small-town 
limitations of the first, the movie shrinks in 
charm and resonance. The film repeats the 
empty pyrotechnics of the original at twice 
the volume and half the wit. Gizmo flees 
when his keeper (Keye Luke) dies and his 
shop is turned over to mega-developer 
Daniel Clamp (John Glover). He winds up 











he's reunited with old friends and current 
Clamp employees Billy (Zach Galligan) and 
Kate (Phoebe Cates). Soon, the tower is 
filed with grinning, smart-ass homunculi 
eager to exploit the Big City's potential for 


left are cheap laughs and special effects. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


*&2HIROSHIMA, MON AMOUR (1959). 
First the Japanese architecht (Eiji Okada) 

says ‘‘You don’t know Hiroshima,’’ and then 
the French actress (Emmanuele Riva) says 
“| know Hiroshima,” and then the Japanese 
architecht says “You don’t know 
Hiroshima,”’ and then the French actress 
says well, you get the idea. If there was 
ever a movie that proved time is relative, it's 
Alain Resnais’s ponderous ‘‘classic’’ of 
these two ill-fated lovers — who meet when 
she goes to Hiroshima to work on an anti- 
war film — which, though only 91 minutes, 
seems to last a lifetime. The pair wander 
through the city, endlessly repeating the 
dialogue quoted above, and it all has 
something to do with the bomb, the modern 
spiritual condition, or whatever the hell you 
like, since Marguerite Duras’s script is so 
vague you could plug in just about any 
meaning you care to. The key to the movie's 
reputation seems to be that it allowed art- 
house audiences to wallow in an 
aestheticized version of the sort of moody, 
self-pitying Hollywood romance no good 
art-house patron would be caught dead 
going in to see. But the plodding obtuse- 
ness of it all makes it among the most boring 
experiences the movies have to offer. And 
there’s something offensive about Resnais 
and Duras’s use of Hiroshima as a chi-chi 
metaphor for contemporary malaise. Y 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*&%HOUSE PARTY (1990). Reginald 
Hudlin started with the simple, appealing 
idea of making a black teen movie free of 
stereotypes. And some scenes accomplish 
this, like the one where the hero Kid (a/k/a 
Christopher Reid) engages in a rap duel 
with his partner Play. But Hudlin's idea of 
not turning his characters into clichés 
seems to be to make them as bland as 
possible, and they aren't nearly as sym- 
pathetic to their female characters. Worst of 
all is the final scene where Kid, tossed in a 
jail cell with hard cons who want to rape 
him, holds them at bay with a homophobic 
rap. The scene treats people with AIDS as 
the other, and given the projections for the 
disease in the black community, you'd think 
Hudlin would be more understanding. This 
decade's victims could be those teenagers 
whose reputations he’s so eager to defend 
Beacon Hill. 

* kx kKTHE HUNT FOR RED OCTOBER 
(1990). Tom Clancy's 1984 bestseller was a 
Reagan-esque dream in which a decorated 
Soviet naval hero escapes from the Evil 
Empire to deliver a sophisticated nuclear 
sub into the arms of Uncle Sam. Though 
Gorbachev has upstaged the theme, John 
McTiernan’s film is a winning entertainment. 
Sean Connery, the warmest presence in a 
seasoned cast, plays the Soviet hero (now 
concerned with nuclear war instead of his 
personal grudge against the USSR), and 
Alec Baldwin, in an extremely likable 
performance, is the CIA paperpusher who 
helps him out. The movie has a wonderfully 
intricate plot and a delicious creepiness. 
Charles, Fresh Pond, suburbs. 


IMMORAL TALES (1974). Polish director 
Walerian Borowczyk’s omnibus film of 
sexuality through the ages gained much 
notoriety when it was released due to the 
last episode ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,”’ in which 
Paloma Picasso takes a bath in virgin'’s 
blood, or something like that. Harvard Film 
Archive. 
**‘%THE IMPORTED BRIDEGROOM 
(1989). Local filmmaker Pamela Berger's 
comedy doesn't quite avoid the stiffness 
and sentimentality that dogs most films 
about immigrants, but it compensates with 
sly irony, shrewd manipulation of point of 
view, and narrative efficiency. Set against a 
Continued on page 44 
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“Sensational. The funniest movie 
in a long time.” 
—KABC-TV, LOS ANGELES, Gary Franklin 


“The movie alternative that adult 
audiences have been looking for.” 


—CBS-TV, Steve Kmetko 





Running Arts Presents 
Summer 1990 at THe 
Historic Recent THEater 
In ARLINGTON 


Fri., June 29 - Mon., July 2 
“CHOCOLAT” 
(dir. Claire Denis) 
at 7:30 (Sat & Sun mat 3:15) 
“MURMUR OF THE 
HEART” 

(dir. Louis Malle) 
at 5:15, 9:30 
(Sat & Sun mat 1:00) 






The wedding picture doesnit always tell the real story. 


Ree 
PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN | @) 


LOEWS LOEWS LOEWS O 3E CINEMAS 
1s JANUS  ||SOMERVILLE|| REVERE 
BOYLSTON OPP. Pau. 57 JKF ST. CAMBRIDGE | | ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 RTE. Ci & SQUIRE RD. 
267-8181 661-3737 628-7000 286-1660 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS] | GENERAL CINEMA LOWS GENERAL CINEMA | [SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
DEDHAM || BURLINGTON MALLI| NATICK PEABODY CIRCLE 
RTE. | & 128 EXIT ISA ROUTE 128 - EXIT 328 § ] ATE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD SHOPPING (1 CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
326-4955 272-4410 653-5005 / 237-5840 599-1310 566-4040 


NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT COUPONS ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 





©WUENA VISTA PICTURES DISTRIBUTION, INC 





Tues., July 3 - Thur., 5 
syle 
“NASHVILLE” 
(dir Robert Altman w/Lili Tomlin, 
Keith Carradine) 
at 7:00 
“RAGING BULL” 
Reissued 35mm Print! 
(dir Martin Scorsese w/Robert De Niro) 
at 4:30, 9:50 
7 Meproro St © Anuncton Center 
643-1198 
Fret Parninc 300 cars © 500 seats 
On THe #77 ann #80 sus unes 









“HYSTERICAL! 







Great! Hipper and funnier than the first. Take your batch to ‘The New Batch’” 


Pat Collins, WWOR-TY 


“Sic tie the Hie SPECTACULAR FUN? 


— Jamie Bernard, NEW YORK POST 


“MERRY MAYHEM... HILARIOUSLY BARBED.” 
—James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 
“An INFERNALLY FUNNY mass entertainment. 
Better than the original.” 
— Michael Wilmington, LOS ANGELES TIMES 
“FUNNIEST FILM OF THE YEAR. 
Wild, wacky and weird.” 


— Patrick Stoner, PBS, “FLICKS” 
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COOLIDGE CORNER 
THEATRE 


290 Harvard St. ¢ Brookline + 734-2500 
SLOSS LIAL PON LOSS LSA ON > 


From the Director of 
“WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF 
A NERVOUS BREAKDOWN" 


"THE JOYFUL WORK OF A 
MASTER FILMMAKER!" 
-Donaid Lyons, Details 


“A SCREWBALL SEX COMEDY! 
This film shows the bright, gaudy 
visual style, the breezy manner 
and the exuberant energy 
that are Mr. Aimodovar’s 
virtues.” 


particular ‘ 
-Janet Mastin, The New York Times 
“JOYOUSLY FUN AND SEXUALLY 


INTOXICATING! 


*Labyrinth’ is a dorm party 
where Aimodovar’s raw early 
talent taps all the kegs!" 
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GREMLINS 2 


THE NEW BATCH 


WARNER BROS 
AMBLIN ENTERTAINMENT... MICHABL FINNELI 
GREMLINS 2 THE NEW BAICH™ ZACH GALLIGAN PHOFBE CATES JOHN GLOVER 
ROBERT PROSKY ROBERT PICARDO CHRISTOPHER LEF* ~.. RICK BAKER 
“JERRY GOLDSMITH STEVEN SPIELBERG, KATHLEEN KENNEDN FRANK MARSHALL 
CHARLIE HAM MICHAEL FINNERE JOF DANTE ong 


PG -13)rananrs steemeu casriemes <>- 
deme ene Mey be ager terete Ie Mm ae Ute} 
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fooumy sree |S) 
ENTERTAINMENT CINEMAS 
FRESH POND 
FRESH POND MALL 
661-2900 


NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT COUPONS ACCEPTED 


ACTORS/ACTRESSES 


If you're lookiing for auditions, classes, workshops, or rehearsal space, check 
the Boston Phoenix Music and The Arts section in the Phoenix Classifieds section. 
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Jesus of Montreal 






Continued from page 43 

minimally reproduced turn-of-the-century 
Boston, the movie centers on a bourgeois 
landiord (Eugene Troobnik) who, on a visit 
to his native Poland, invites a Talmudic 
scholar (Avi Hoffman) to return with him as 
a surprise bridegroom for his daughter 
(Greta Cowan). The movie has the struc- 
tural elegance of a well-crafted screwball 
comedy, but lacks the detail, grit, and edge 
needed to bring it to life as period drama. 
There seems to be a reserve or reverence 
that finally renders the film soft and vague. 
West Newton. 
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*&*k%JESUS OF MONTREAL (1989). 
Denys Arcand’s film is about a young 
Montreal actor (Lothaire Bluteau) who is 
asked to stage the Passion play and begins 
to be taken over by the role of Jesus. The 
movie has a satirical streak, but it wants to 
be a portrait of modern spiritual malaise, 
and it has the sense of adolescent malad- 
justment held up as virtue that timits all 
Christ-figure films. The beautifully staged 
20-minute Passion-play sequence is the 
movie’s one triumph, a combination of 
anthropology seminar and magic show that 
plunges us into the savagery the familiarity 
of the tale has deadened us to. Arcand the 
satirist knows the world makes it impossible 
to live up to Jesus's standard, but Arcand 
the moralist chooses to see the world as 
being at fault. He’s naive enough to suggest 
that actors who have to do work beneath 
their standards are corrupt, and to think 
that poverty is a guarantee against corrup- 
tion. You can’t take seriously lofty criticisms 
of the world from a filmmaker who shows no 
desire to five in it. With Rémy Girard and 
Catherine Wilkening. Coolidge Corner. 
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* *& XLABYRINTH OF PASSION (1962). 
Pedro Almodévar’s second film was made 
before he found a way to infuse his 
sensibility with emotional depth. But if it 
isn’t refined, it's hardly raw. The seemingly 
scattershot structure finally ties together 
into one crazed whole, as Almodévar mocks 
and exploits the synthetic seamlessness of 
Hollywood melodrama. The unlikely lovers 
are Sexi (Cecilia Roth), a nymphomaniac 
rock singer, and Riza (Imanol Arias), the 
gay son of a deposed Mideast dictator 
(read: the shah of Iran). We know these 
two are meant for each other because in the 
first scene they're cruising a Madrid open- 
air market ogling the same crotches. Paths 
crisscross and characters intersect with 
each other in all sorts of ways. There are 
Iranian hitmen, sex-scared gynecologists, 
and characters who undergo plastic surgery 
to make themselves the doubles of the stars 
they admire. The characters accept the 
chaos that passion throws their lives into 
without question, and the cast’s resolute 
straightness only makes each twist more 
outrageous. The cinematography, by Angel 
Fernanadez, has a cheerfully gaudy sheen. 
Coolidge Corner. 
‘%& LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (1990). In 
adapting Hubert Selby, Jr.’s controversial 
novel, director Uli Edel has mistaken 








relentlessness for integrity. The film is a . 


parade of beatings, knifings, loud argu- 
ments, and violent sex, with two set pieces 
— police fighting rioting strikers and a gang 
rape. Edel’s pumped-up yet distant ap- 
proach is like an aesthete trying for shock 
value; the movie is both flat and garish, 
stuck between arty expressionism and 
phony naturalism. And Edel and 
screenwriter Desmond Nakano haven't 
found a way to convey the inner life of the 
characters. The cast features a group of 
young performers sprouting acting-class 
dem-dese-and-dose dialect. Next to them, 
Jerry Orbach, playing a corrupt union 
leader, is so effortlessly authentic he acts as 
a lie detector. The one actor who supplies 
what the script doesn't is Jennifer Jason 
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Leigh as the prostitute Tralala. It’s a 
performance that starts on the inside and 
works its way out until every affectation 
seems natural. She feels the grit of Selby’s 
Brooklyn streets under her stiletto heels 
every moment she’s on screen. With 
Stephen Lang. Copley Place. 

*&* XLONGTIME COMPANION (1990). 
The first mainstream film about AIDS is not 
going to please everyone who sees it, but 
then it shouldn't have to bear that burden. 
Writer Craig Lucas and director Norman 
René tell the story of AIDS as it has affected 
the community they know, the well-off New 
York gay community. Rather than preach to 
the converted, they tell their story without 
editorializing, presenting the gayness of the 
characters as a given from the first moment. 
In episodic structure, covering one day in 
each year from 1981 to 1989, the film 
follows seven gay men and one straight 
woman. The characters have become a 
family unto themselves with the oldest 
couple, middle-aged David. (Bruce 
Davison) and Sean (Mark Lamos) as 
surrogate parents. As the plague spreads it 
causes them to react more in hel 

than in anger. The filmmakers subtlety and 
tastefulness are admirable, though often 
too cautious. The movie is most alive when it 
is confronting death, most powerful in a 
harrowing sequence where David, caring at 
home for the withered and barely sentient 
Sean, eases his lover out of his misery with 
pleas to “just let it go.’’ Davison nearly 
walks off with the picture; Lamos brings 
pathos without sentimentality to Sean, and 
there are also good performances from 
Campbell Scott and Mary-Louise Parker. 
Nickelodeon, Fresh Pond, Somerville 
Theatre, West Newton. 


A MAN OF PRINCIPLE (1984). Colombian 
director Franciso Norden’s film of the late 
’40s reign of political violence known as ‘‘La 
Violencia."” Museum of Fine Arts. 

& & & KMASCULINE/FEMININE (1966). 
Jean-Luc Godard’s stunning and graceful 
examinaton of “the children of Marx and 
Coca Cola’”’ is also his deepest examination 
of the gap between men and women, a gap 
not even lovers are able to bridge. The 
lovers here are Paul (Jean-Pierre Leaud) , a 
politically committed boy, and Madeleine 
(Chantal Goya) , a girl trying to make it as a 
pop singer., The long, interrogatory con- 
versations between them define not only the 
distance between the sexes but the dis- 
tance between those trying to understand 
the life they're living (Paul) and those 
impervious to that understanding 
(Madeleine). Godard satirizes the way 
Paul's blunt statements and questions are a 
disguise for the moves he’s putting on 
Madeleine, but he also identifies with the 
boy, whose political actions and 
philosophical musings are close to his heart. 
He shares Paul's frustration that the girl he 
loves is astoundingly self-involved but is still 
stung by her prettiness, and by how far she 
seems from him. As the movie goes on, the 
lady of Godard’s life, Paris, seems farther 
from him. The random acts of violence that 
punctuate the movie detail the director's 
growing alienation from the city he loves. 
Though the view of this movie is a male one, 
it's one of the few films made by a man that 
understand how women behave with each 
other, and to capture men’s insecurity over 
that closeness. 4 Brattle. 
*&*XMONSIEUR HIRE (1969). Patrice’ 
Leconte’s film about a meek and mysterious 
tailor (Michel Blanc) whose sole pleasure is 
gazing into the window across the courtyard 
at the lovely, self-invoived Alice (Sandrine 
Bonnaire, in a performance of impeccably 
balanced sensuality, menace, and com- 
passion) , doesn’t add any new insights to 
the film’s that reflect on cinema's essential 
voyeurism. Nor will its plot twists raise 
anyone's blood pressure. What distinguish- 
es the film is its lingering pathos, and its 
sublimely tragic portrait of obsession, isola- 
tion, and. betrayal. When Alice discovers 
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Hire watching her, she's titillated instead of 
revulsed, but her attempts to break through 
to him are complicated by her boyfriend and 
the murder of a neighborhood girl for which 
Hire is the chief suspect. Leconte is more 
interested in poetic stasis than thrills; his 
direction is etiolated, rhythmic, and 
meditative. The film is at times more 
mannered than eloquent; at it’s best it is like 
chamber music clouded with irresoivable 
sadness. And Bianc is luminous. Seldom in 
recent films has an actor expressed so 
much without words or gestures. Nickel- 
odeon, West Newton. 

MURIEL (1963). Alain Resnais’s film about 
a middle-aged widow (Delphine Seyrig) 
haunted by the memory of Muriel, a girl 
tortured to death in Nigeria. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

kkkKKXMURMUR OF THE HEART 
(1971). Louis Malie’s autobiographical fami- 
ly comedy is a sophisticated, impudent 
masterpiece, and one of the truest films 
about the conflicting emotions of family life 
ever. The 15-year-old hero Laurent (Benoit 
Ferreux) is the youngest son of a proper, 
reserved gynecologist (Daniel Gélin) , and 
Clara (Lea Massari), his carefree Italian- 
born wife. His two older brothers are 
hellions who enjoy all their bourgeois 
privileges while maintaining an impolite 
contempt for bourgeois stuffiness. Clara 
has no use for the conventions her husband 
tries to maintain and the boys love her for it, 
none more so than Laurent. Clara and 
Laurent are mother and child, confidants, 
and above all soulmates. It makes sense 
that the two of them end up in bed (in one 
of the most tender loss-of-innocence se- 
quences ever filmed) because incest here is 
an apt metaphor for the jumbled, in- 
separable feelings we all have toward our 
families. Massari gives a warm, full per- 
formance, and Ferreux draws you in past 
Laurent’s brattiness. And Malle seems 
genuinely amused and appalied at this 
portrait of himself as a young man; his 
honesty bespeaks a faith in the audience. 
The movie brims with a recognizable 
mixture of love and annoyance, bickering 
and forgiveness, tolerance and exaspera- 
tion. & Running Arts at the Arlington 





Regent. 

*& & k KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
of Christy Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
born with cerebral palsy who became a 
writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about the victory of intelligence 
that's been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 
souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 
to the work of O’Casey or Synge. The thick- 
skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
O’Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis — 
has only one working limb, his left foot, a 
stinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
spirit and creativity. The work of director 
Jim Sheridan and his co-scenarist, Shane 
Connaughton is bracingly unsentimental, 
and Sheridan's imagery resonates; he has a 
fully formed sensibility that isn't like anyone 
else's. And Day Lewis’s performance is 
sheer genius. There's an interplay of wit and 
passion in what he does and he invests 
Christy's feistiness with a sly jokesterism. 
It's a Beckettian kind of mischievous humor. 
He's ribbing the universe, fully knowing 
who's going to get the last laugh. With the 
intuitive, understated actress Brenda 
Fricker and the late Ray McAnally, in a 
superb send-off performance, as Christy's 
mother and father. Copley Place. 


NASHVILLE (1975). See review this issue. 
Running Arts at the Arlington Regent. 


®PATHFINDER (1989). The first movie in 
Lapp begins with a dog and then an entire 
family being slaughtered by black-clad 
invaders. When a movie zaps you like this at 
the beginning, you have to care an awtul lot 
about the hero and what goes on inside of 
him, but the teenage boy (Mikkel Gaup) 
who escapes to another vilage and warns of 
the intruders is a smooth-faced Nordic 
blank. This is all based on an ancient Lapp 
legend, but it hasn't occurred to the 
American distributors that those of us 
unfamiliar with ancient Lapp legends might 
needa little more background, like just who 
these intruders are and what they hope to 
gain. There are all sorts of detail of dress 
and customs but all this authenticity doesn’t 
draw us in, and though director Nils Gaup 
has shot the movie in wide screen, he has no 
feel for framing or visual sweep. Copley 
Place. 
*&kKKKPOTEMKIN (1925). Sergei 
Eisenstein’s celebrated silent masterpiece 
about the 1905 mutiny aboard the Russian 
battleship Potemkin is a magnificent feast 
of stylized imagery and a pretty silly piece of 
Marxist propaganda. Eisenstein’s obsessive 
editing can seem a bit frenzied, but his 
aesthetic of montage found its perfect voice 
in the famous sequence of the Odessa steps 
massacre — 10 of the most jangly, 
shocking minutes in movie history. @ 
Harvard Film Archive. 
* PRETTY WOMAN (1990). Starting from 
a premise as familiar as Cinderella (and if 
you don't catch the resemblance right 
away, a dozen coy references in the 
dialogue will clue you in), this romantic 
comedy stars Richard Gere as a corporate 
raider who hires an inept hooker (Julia 
Roberts) to be his love bunny for a week. 
But when the two extremes of the free- 
enterprise system come together, sparks fly 
and they fall in love (i.e., Gere stares into 
space while Roberts chirps Prince songs in 
the bathtub). Then they face the old 
bugaboo about whether he can respect her 
after paying for it and she can ever believe 
he'll see her as anything other than a $50 
whore. Let’s hope she’s sharp enough to 
Continued on page 46 
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CELEBRATE THE @" WITH |] «cvs ) pee 
a Sa | Garry Marshall. Copley Place, Charles, 
Fresh Pond Mall Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
THE BLOCKBUSTER HIT OF THE SUMMER! [J civic 
le ce a ec a AR 


GHOST DAD-pc —— 

12:30, 2:30,4:30, 7:45,9:30 *&*KRAGING BULL (1960). Martin 

wy “FASTEN YOUR SEATBELTS AND HOLD ONTO YOUR HATS... scamneeipe crane ie ia one Ghee 

® ‘TOTAL RECALL’ 1S GONNA BLOW YOUR MIND!” 3 o-00 SREMLINS 2-ra13 ert De Nirq) wears the dress of a classic 

56 | ONO PREVIEW . -UU, 2-0, 700, Y 15, 9:20, Fri, Sat MIO — boxing movie, and though “- 
Z Mi/ m obvious links to the issues 

S Ye We WZ ‘ ANOTHER 48 HOURS» Wdielitn: anh Simtenn- teat. eadind tab 

IWS LIN > 2:25, 2:35,4:35, 7:35, 9:45, Fri, Sat MID earlier collaborations, it's never clear what 

meaning we're meant to find in the life of this 

brutal, self-destructive man. De Niro is 


"A SMASH HIT! A WHITE KNUCKLED, : \ Av . °12:00,2420,4:30,7:20 | -P@12:05,2:35,5:00 amazing in the film though it isn’t clear just 
NON-STOP, NEW WAVE CHASE... = aR — — what i e's doing, Mot of he pra fo 


JUST HOLD TIGHT AND ENJOY THE RIDE!” \\ NGTIME C pound se diay tne ta. aang ua thea. xt 
what was hailed as a Method Acting 


joet Segel WABC IV A 

° apotheosis is really a stunt, a dedicated one 

Ah MILO & OTIS-G yes, but still a stunt. Would the same praise 

S C 12:05, 1:45,3:20,5:10 be given to an actor who broke his legs in 
order to play a cripple? Joe Pesci is teriffic 

- PRETTY WOMAN-R as Jake's scrappy brother. & Running Arts 


12:30,2:45,5:00,7:30 | RED OCTOBER-PG at the Arlington Regent. 


‘ 9:50,Fri,Sat MID 1°49.4:15,7:05,9:40 kx *REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 
6 : (1955). Nicholas Ray’s direction is cons- 
DIE HARD 2 JULY cientiously overstated; the photography 

-R 4 (by Ernest Haller) is dark, heavy, and 
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” PM oe ae neurotic. And Stewart Stern’s screenplay 

= RARGAIN MATIN 255 hammers its messages home like tweive- 

sited debt AIN LUTE) Sed inch nails: it’s a perfect Hollywood irony that 

a 0 i wut ACRES OF FREE PARKING in a movie wit h thsi title, the cause of the 
Ay MAGNE ae AEA | mM ' a. Experience the Cinema (1. 90's hero's rebellion is explained with complete 


clarity. Bur Rebel, like The Wild One, was a 
key film for teen audiences Of its time: it says 
that all adolescents are decent human 
beings at heart whose lives have been 
wrecked by self-centered, unstable grown- 
ups. And James Dean's portrayal of Jim 
Stark — drenched, florid, but imaginatively 
phrased and intensely concentrated — 
helps give this bad picture uncomon 
resonance. It’s the James Dean myth 
movie, and you have to see it to understand 
what all the fuss was about. Dean, Natalie 
Wood, and Sal Mineo play messed-up but 
“sincere"’ kids from Freudian monster 
families; Jim Backus, Ann Doran, and 
William Hopper are among the parents. 
“‘Why’d you shoot the puppies, Plato?”’ 7 
Running Arts at the Arlington Regent. 

%& & KROBOCOP 2 (1990). In the second 
installment of the adventures of the in- 
destructible crime fighter, a private corpor- 
ation has nearly locked up ownership of 
Detroit, the cops are on strike, and Nuke, a 
drug that drives those addicted to it to 
brutality, is being marketed by Cain (Tom 
Noonan), a sadistic Christ figure. Mean- 
while Robocop (Peter Weller) has to deal 
with the remnants of memory and humanity 
that are tormenting him, and a ruthless 
executive (Belinda Bauer) makes Robo 
ineffective while scheming to implant a 
criminal brain — Cain’s — into the new 
Robocop 2. Director Irvin Kershner shows a 
talent for identifying and protecting the 
inspiration behind Paul Verhoeven’s or- 
iginal. There are moments of sentimentality 
and Kershner seems a little uncertain with 
the film's social commentary in the Frank 
Miller-Walon Green screenplay. The jokes 
are broader and cruder and lack Ver- 
hoeven's perverse ideological clarity. But 
messy, troubling truths lurk beneath the 
surface, and the thrills have skill and wit. 
With Nancy Allen. Cinema 57, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 


ee 
A STRANGE LOVE AFFAIR (1985). A film 
teacher and his stugent fall in love as they 
study a love scene from Nicholas Ray's 
Johnny Guitar. This film from the Nether- 
lands was directed by Eric de Kuyper and 
Paul Verstraeten. Harvard Film Archive. 
STORM OVER ASIA (1928). Pudovkin's 
film about a young Mongolian, cheated and 
captured by the English during the Russian 
Revolution. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&*‘ASTRAPLESS (1990). David Hare 
revamps the woman's picture with this 
melancholic sob story which, with its wistful 
celebration/condemnation of seduction 
and surrender, is about making liberals feel 
good again, about fighting the good fight. 
Lillian (the incurably apple-cheeked Blair 
Brown), is an American doctor who, while 
on vacation, meets a mysterious en- 
trepeneur (Bruno Ganz) whose obsessive 
courtship draws her out of her drab, useful 
lite. This ethereal lounge lizard turns out to 
be a flighty bunko artist and Hare counter- 
points Lillian’s escapist tryst with the birth of 
her sister's child and the death of a cancer 
patient. The fiim’s muted romanticism 
counterbalances the ‘‘roll-up-your-sieeves”’ 
attitude, and though Hare’s experiment with 
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MCCEG. presents combining realism and allegory isn't com- 
Brought to you by: a JONATHAN D. KRANE/ pletely worked out, the movie is consistently 
NICOLAS ROEG Production interesting. Partly because of Hare's brittle 
AFilmby JOHN BOSKOVICH dialogue, and his sympathetic portrait of 
P SANDR A BERNHARD Lillian’s crisis as political as well as per- 
WITHOUT YOU I'M NOTH sonal. Brown is so likable that she doesn’t 
DYN ATECH ING get at Lillian’s desire and frustration, but 
Director of Photography JOSEPH YACOE Bridget Fonda, as Lillian’s sister, is perky in 
CORPORATION Written by foo Repo slag an undeveloped role. Arlington Capitol. 
WESTIN Executive Producer NICOLAS ROEG 
Horets & Resorrs Produced by JONATHAN D. KRANE T 
Directed by JOHN BOSKOVICH *XXTEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TUR- 
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TLES (1990). The origin of the heroes of 
comic books and TV cartoons is recounted 
in this live-action movie which also tells of 
their discovery by an intrepid television 


hockey-stick-wielding vigilante (Elias 
Koteas) , aids the Turtles against a gang of 
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individual traits and motivations, and, in the 
character of Raphael, a bit of the subversive 


information. And because we cover the entire entertainment scene, Sree sant the most comprehensive ert-related classified 
orl of the Kevin Eastman/Peter Laird 
surfaces. 


section in Boston. To place you're ad call the Phoenix Classified Office 
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Reviews 
FICTION 

Room Temperature 

by Nicholson Baker 

The Innocent 

by Ian McEwan 

Solomon Gursky 

Was Here 

by Mordecai Richler 

An Easy Thing 

by Paco Ignacio Taibo II | 
NONFICTION | 
Vaclav Havel or Living | 
in Truth 

edited by Jan Vladislav 

- 


Disturbing the Peace 
by Vaclav Havel 
Sei Lawrence of Arabia 
oa a — oe by Jeremy Wilson 
Se PON Lees A Fine Disregard 
a Be by Kirk Varnadoe 
eae Sa ae sel ae Toyland: The High-Stakes 














Be SY e Game of the Toy Industry 
oy : 4 wk, by Sidney Ladensohn Stern 
et 5 b and Ted Schoenhaus 





1D) aa ONY 
Dawn Powell’s 
demimonde 









MILESTONES 


l() John Berger’s 


visions 





UNDER COVER 
Postmodern 
hanky-panky 





Mafia lore and gore {4 Note: book 


Publishing news 


1s a genre all tts own and previews 


The | 
by Thomas Doherty Reading List 
- See page 6 Literary calendar 
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The Burden of Proof 

by Scott Turow 

A lawyer first introduced in 
Presumed Innocent, one 

of the signature novels 

of the eighties, finds 

his wife of 30 years dead. 

a suicide. A dazzling, taut 
novel about the deepest, most 
closely guarded secrets of a 





LAT 
a 








family. 
Farrar Straus Giroux, $22.95 





Disturbing the Peace 

by Vaclav Havel 

In December 1989, this 
celebrated playwright and 
defender of human rights 
was elected president 

of Czechoslovakia. 
Disturbing the Peace is 
Havel's memoir as told 

to Czech journalist and 
playwright Karel Hvizdala. 
Knopf, $19.95 


Wildlife 
by Richard Ford 
Richard Ford's fourth novel is 
set in the same Western 
landscape that distinguished his 
short story collection Rock 
Springs. The hero tells about 
coming of age on the edge of the 
Great Plains. Wildlife examines 
the limits of how fully one can 
know another person. 

Atlantic Monthly, $18.95 — 





Homeboy 

by Seth Morgan 

This ball-and-chain ballad of 
bloodletting, blackmail, and 
babydolls marks the stunning 
literary debut of Seth Morgan 
who takes the reader through 
San Francisco's drug 
underworld into the California 


prison system. Savvy and 
'_— 


© tang! tp savage, big and brash. 
SETH MORGAN Random House, $19.95 





$22.95 


Don't Shoot 

It’s Only Me 

by Bob Hope 

with Melville Shavelson 
Bob Hope has been cheered 
and loved by America's 

| fighting 
Fat least two generations. 


The Curse of the Bambino 

| by Dan Shaughnessy 
Seventy years of horror 

and heartbreak for Boston Red 
Sox fans, which all began 
when Babe Ruth was sold to 
the Yankees. A lively, 
anecdote-filled book that 


men and women for 
The 
captures the exciting summers comedian tells of the fun, the 
laughs, the heartache, the 
dangers in his long-running 
career at the top. 
Putnam, $19.95 


and the unpredictable autumns in | 

which Red Sox fans are hard | 

put to remain loyal. 
Dutton, $18.95 





DISTURBING 


Words on Fire 

One Woman's Journey 

into the Sacred 

by Vanessa L. Ochs 

The writer sets out on a 
journey of discovery, 
exploring the sacred books of 
Judaism, studied by very few 
women. She endeavors to 
reconcile her feminist views 
with traditional Judaism. 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 


SUMMER 
OLS TICE 


Father Son & Co. 

My Life at IBM and Beyond 
by Thomas J. Watson Jr. 
and Peter Petre 

In the course of sixty years. 
Thomas J. Watson Sr. and 
his son built IBM. This 

| is their story, from the 

| father's start selling sewing 
F machines to today’s IBM, 

i =which embodies the ideal of 
the modern corporation. 
Bantam, $22.95 


oe 


BURNING 
oN 


The Burning Season 

The Murder of Chico 
Mendes and the Fight for 
the Amazon Rain Forest 

: by Andrew Revkin 

The first authoritative 
account of the life and times 
of the man whose name has 
become synonymous with 
the global fight to save the 
Brazilian rain forest. 
Houghton Mifflin, $19.95 
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Dark Star 

The Roy Orbison Story 

by Ellis Amburn 

Roy Orbison's music 
profoundly affected rock stars 
from Elvis Presley to Bruce 
Springsteen. At the same 
time, he was one of rock 'n' 
roll's most tragic figures, 
losing his first wife and two 
of his children to accidents, | 
dying early in middle-age. 
Lyle Stuart, $18.95 
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THE PEACE 





Lantern Slides 

by Edna O'Brien 

The twelve stories in Lantern 
Slides involve restless, 
passionate, and searching men 
and women who come face 

to face with their profoundest 
fears, desires, regrets, and joys. 
Edna O'Brien's first collection 
of short fiction since A Fanatic 
Heart. 

Farrar Straus Giroux, $18.95 





Strategy of the Dolphin 
Scoring a Win ina 
Chaotic: World 

by Dudley Lynch and 
Paul L. Kordis 

In today's business world, 


STRATEGY 
OF THE 
DOLPHIN 
Scoring A Win in 
A Chaotic World 


you don't need to be a shark 
to be a winner. The manager 
who adopts the dolphin per- 
“flexible, es 
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BOB 
Fawe cett, $9. 95 
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FICTION 
ROOM TEMPERATURE, by 
Nicholson Baker. Grove 
Weidenfeld, 116 pages, $15.95. 

At a moment of memorable 
reverie in Nicholson Baker’s 
Room Temperature, the narrator 
describes a plan he had devised 
while a music student at Eastman 
— he would compose a 
symphony that began -with the air- 
suction release sound of a newly 
opened jar of Skippy peanut 
butter. “Fup.” Just how he arrived 
at that particular inspiration in the 
first place, and how he steers us 
back to the moment of its 
inception, is a matter of some 
complexity. It has to do with 
spirals, mostly — spirals that draw 
our focus inward to the smallest 
detail and subsequently pull us 
back. And, of course, the spiral of 
a lid turning around its grooves 
on a jar of peanut butter. 

As anyone who has read 
Nicholson Baker’s remarkable first 
novel, The Mezzanine, is aware, 
the author is a shrewd and witty 
observer of the material world, an 
impresario of the ephemeral, a 
doyen of detail. In The 
Mezzanine, Baker was ona 
mission: to boldly go where no 
man had bothered to go before, 
launching an in-depth analysis of 
his encounters with escalators, 
shoelaces, milk cartons, co- 
workers, paper towels, and just 
about anything else that one 
might walk past or be reminded 
of during a single day at work. It 
was a Stylistic tour de force, a 
ground-breaking study of the 
incidental, a blow-by-blow of the 
day-to-day. 

In Room Temperature, he has 
turned his zoom lens from the 
workplace to the living room, 
where Mike, Baker’s inquisitive 
narrator, is at home with his six- 
month-old daughter, 
affectionately referred to as the 
Bug. As in The Mezzanine, the 
action of the book — a man 
rocking his child to sleep — takes 
up a brief segment of a single day. 
Call it a demi- Ulysses. As in The 
Mezzanine, the narrator is a 
quirky, slightly awkward young 
man sharing a singular 
perspective on the process of 
getting through the next hour, the 
next moment. There is an element 
of warmth to Room Temperature 
(not coincidentally) that, though it 
is occasionally oversweet, lends 
the book a human quality not 
present in The Mezzanine. Lying 
in bed beside his wife, Mike takes 
great pleasure in listening to the 
sound of her scribbling that day’s 
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baby-progress notes in her diary. 
Unable to detect meaning from 
this notebook music, he basks in 
the rhythm of the silences and 
“papery swishes,” caused by her 
hand shifting and pausing 
between words. 

Mike’s is a mind that travels 
light, but returns loaded down 
with treasures from the near and 
distant past, childhood memories 
like little gems, details culled from 
his bottomless affection for the 
smallest overlooked wonders. He 
stockpiles minute variations in 
human thought and activity, 
ultimately, it seems, to synthesize 
them into a larger image, to 
understand the whole by its 
infinitesimal parts. One passage, 
in particular, spells out the 
process: “I certainly believed, 
rocking my daughter on this 
Wednesday afternoon, that with a 
little concentration one’s whole 
life could be reconstructed from 
any single twenty-minute period 
randomly or almost randomly 
selected; that is, that there was 
enough content in that single 
confined sequence of thoughts 
and events and the setting that 
gave rise to them to make 
connections that would proliferate 
backward until potentially every 
item of autobiographical interest 
— every pet theory, minor 
observation, significant moment 
of shame or happiness — could 
be at least glancingly covered.” 

However, like the 
paleontologist attempting to 
reconstruct the entire dinosaur 
from a single bone, I suspect Mike 
would find the task daunting — 
certainly more complicated than 
working in the other direction. 
Spiraling in is somehow simpler 
than spiraling out, dissection 
easier than reconstruction. 

Another favorite device of 
Mike’s is the comic juxtaposition. 
He conjures up comparisons that 
are almost always right on and yet 
decidedly offbeat. A vertically 
sliding airplane-window shade 
reminds him of the “either-or 
eyelids” on one of his sister’s 
dolls, the particular red of a 
wedge-shaped door stopper is 
like “the red of the air hoses in 
gas stations and the ones that led 
to the diving helmets in Red 
Rackham’s Treasure, of toilet 
plungers, of the seals under the 
lids of peanut butter jars before 
they moved to a white sprayed-on 
compound, of the rubber finger- 
thimbles you used to flip quickly 
through sheaves of paper... 
Maybe it was called brick red.” 
And in a moment of pure, fatherly 
adoration, Mike refers to his little 
girl as “my comma.” 

Baker writes the kind of fiction 
that elicits conspiratorial nods and 
loud peals of laughter as you're 
reading it on the train. He 
manages to find, in the seeming 
stillness of an ordinary day, some 
rather extraordinary insights. It 
makes you wonder what sort of 
book this man would write if 
something really happened in his 


life. 
— Michael Sand 


pages, $18.95. 

Ian McEwan’s last novel, The 
Child in Time , went generally 
unnoticed, but this story of a 
writer of children’s books whose 
five-year-old daughter disappears 
is one of the finest fusions of the 
personal and the political that the 
Reagan/Thatcher era gave us. It 
was McEwan’s inspiration to 
realize that while conservatives 


sanctity of the family, the values 
that their ruthlessly utilitarian 
politics threaten to eradicate — 
tolerance, creativity, social 
responsibility — are what family 
life, thoughtful family life at least, 
consists of. It was a knockout of a 
book, but it’s McEwan’s new 
novel that might well break him 
into the mainstream. On the 
surface, the book is an espionage 
novel, but since the plot itself is 
subterranean, it quickly becomes 
apparent thaMcEwan’s concerns 
don't lie with the mechanics of 
suspense but with the 
psychological implications of 
political tumult. 

The innocent of the title is 
Leonard Marsham, a 25-year-old 
British technician who goes to 
work in 1955 Berlin on a joint 
venture of the CIA and MI6. His 
job is to tap into the phone lines 
of the Soviet sector, thus enabling 
British and American intelligence 
to listen in on calls to Moscow. 
Even in the Army headquarters 
where Leonard is working, his 
project is a secret, and though he 
has been given a high security 
clearance, his American 
supervisor, Bob Glass, warns him 
that everybody thinks he has the 
highest clearance there is. There’s 
a certain twilight-zone quality to 
the novel; beyond the known 
layers of secrecy, there are 
possibly more waiting to be 
revealed, like an underground 
tunnel that suddenly takes an 
unexpected plunge. 

But as Leonard descends 
further into this labyrinth of 
intrigue, he is also coming out of 
the shell of his middle-class 
British upbringing. At 25, Leonard 
has never left England and still 





lives with his parents. His reserve 
is rankled by Glass’s American 
gregariousness, but a part of him 
also admires the older man’s 
social ease, and it’s on a night out 
with him that Leonard, still a 
virgin, meets Maria, the slightly 
older German woman with whom 
he falls in love. 

Political metaphor is as 
essential a part of The Innocent as 
it was of The Child in Time. The 
novel is a backwards glance at the 
beginning of the Cold War, and an 
attempt to define the slightly 
melancholy expansiveness of its 
aftermath — melancholy because 
its end brings, to those most 
affected by it, inevitable, regretful 
thoughts of what was lost during 
the years it was waged. In The 
Innocent the Berlin Wall has not 
yet gone up, but our knowledge 
that it’s coming colors our view of 
the novel. We know it is a 
looming metaphor for the way 
people cut themselves off from 
each other and from their own 
emotions, and so we wait to see 
what cataclysm will erect the wall 
between Leonard and Maria and 
send him back into his stifling 


The problem is that much of 
the book comes across as if it 
were written by Leonard himself. 
In The Child in Time, McEwan 
was Clearly writing from his 
concerns as a parent, and the 
book had an immediacy. The 
Innocent takes place at a greater 
remove. It’s very precisely written 
(as is typical of McEwan), but we 
note the details of Leonard’s 
transformations — his new-found 
ability to give and take sexual 
pleasure, his growing affection for 
American rock-and-roll — rather 
than feel his exhilaration. There’s 
an almost puerile undertow to the 
sex scenes, a preoccupied view of 
sex as a squishy mess of effusions 
and rather grotesque, 
uncontrollable bodily functions. 
Leonard's fantasies of sexual 
power, which almost destroy his 
relationship with Maria, feel as if 
they'd been included for a jolt, an 
impulse to shock readers that’s 
later compounded by the novel’s 
big setpiece, the limb-by-limb 
dismemberment of a murdered 
corpse. This grisly passage is 
really just a clinically detached 
gross-out rather than the kind of 
mounting claustrophobic horror 
that marks the murder scenes in 
Wright's Native Son or Mailer’s An 
American Dream. 

The emotion the book is 
missing becomes clear in the 
epilogue, set in 1987, when 
Leonard returns to Berlin, 
prompted by a letter Maria sends 
him after 20 years of silence. It’s 
one of those endings that 
unexpectedly makes everything 
that has gone before it fall into 
place, but it also makes you 
realize how much more involving 
the book would be if Leonard 
weren't so determinedly colorless, 
if the shutting of his emotions had 
halted something palpably joyous 
or effusive. Still, this climax is 
extraordinarily moving, all the 
more so because it seems 
McEwan is trying to overcome not 
just Leonard’s reserve, but his 
own. Rather than the 
breakthrough novel it’s being 
touted as, The Innocent seems 
more like the verge of a 
breakthrough. For McEwan, 
building up is going to have to be 
a matter of tearing down. 

— Charles Taylor 


DERI eT EI 
SOLOMON GURSKY WAS 
HERE, by Mordecai Richler. 
Knopf, 413 pages, $19.95. 

Mordecai Richler’s prose is 
located at the magic point where 
wry Jewish humor and the tall tale 
intersect. The chief chronicler of 
the hilarious and desperate 
excesses of Montreal’s Canadian 
Jews, Richler likes to characterize 
them as enormous, outrageous, 
irrepressible, full of gumption, 
prone to paranoia 
(understandable in a Wasp world 
that’s armored itself against their 
attempts to infiltrate it) and 
megalomania (if you can’t 
join’em, beat’em). Richler is 
appalled and awe-struck and 
tickled by the exploits of the most 
flamboyantly moneyed of these 
characters; in his eyes, they’re 
pure brass, absurdly draped with 
filigree. 

As monstrous and fascinating as 
the captains of the film industry 
during Hollywood's big-studio 
years, the Gurskys, who occupy 
the central place in his new novel, 
Solomon Gursky Was Here, are 
Richler’s wildest invention yet — 
well, semi-invention: they're 
based on Montreal's most famous 
Jewish family, the whiskey-rich 
Bronfmans, who graduated from 


. bootlegging to.distilling the. .. . ... 





leading Canadian brand, 
Seagram's. Ephraim Gursky 
survives a British prison and a 
doomed Arctic expedition, and 
converts a community of Inuit to 
an eccentric form of orthodox 
Judaism. His favorite grandson, 
Solomon, seems to be unkillable; 
though he allegedly perished in a 
Depression helicopter crash, 
which may or may not have been 
engineered by his brother 
Bernard, traces of him keep 
cropping up. 

Bernard, who runs McTavish 
Distillers (a wonderfully 
assimilationist name for a man 
frantic to achieve recognition in 
the rarefied Scots air of English 
Canada), is vociferous, foul- 
mouthed, and nearly impossible 
to calm except by his secretary, 
Miss O’Brien, who suckles him 
patiently. To amuse himself and 
reassure everyone around him 
that he’s the Gursky throne’s sole 
and incontestable occupant, 
Bernard devises baroque 
punishments and entertainments. 
When his craven brother Morrie 
dares to put forth his son as a 
candidate for an executive 
position in McTavish, Bernard 
stops talking to him for several 
years and institutes a tradition for 
mealtime gatherings: “Mr. Morrie 
... Was served the smallest portion 
last. Somewhat taller than Mr. 
Bernard, a full five foot five, Mr. 
Morrie was obliged to sit on a 
Chippendale chair differing from 
the others at the table. Two inches 
had been shaved off the legs.” He 
torments his loyal (and ulcerated) 
right-hand man, “freckled and 
pink and plump” Harvey 
Schwartz, by drenching his fish in 
salt while he’s out of the room 
and then watching the poor 
bastard, who's on a low-sodium 
diet, agonize in silence rather than 
risk offending his master by 
complaining. 

The Gurskys are an obsession 
for the novel’s hero, Moses 
Berger; unable to forgive his 
father for squandering himself on 
a demeaning post as poet laureate 
to Bernard and his family, Moses 
dedicates his ruined, alcoholic life 
to ferreting out the Gursky 
mysteries. Moses is Richler’s 
corrupted version of Nick 
Carraway, and his unholy 
fascination with the Gurskys 
justifies the novel's whirling 
flashback/flash-forward structure, 
which shifts among Ephraim’s life 
in England and the Arctic, the 
building of the McTavish 
enterprise, the lives of Solomon's 
children, Moses’s childhood and 
contemporary existence. Richler, a 
lavish and accomplished 
raconteur, loves to drop hints of 
intrigue and farce early on and 
pick them up 50 pages later. You 
won't find this approach in his 
earlier books (his 1959 classic, 
The Apprenticeship of Duddy 
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Kravitz, is a standard, linear 
bildungsroman),; it’s the 
entertainingly tortuous route he 
began to take in his 1980 Joshua 
Then and Now. Solomon Gursky 
Was Here is confident and funny 
straight through, but the sections 
that focus on Bernard and Moses 
have more punch than the 
Ephraim plot, which never quite 
takes root. Ephraim’s adventures, 
wild as they are, feel too familiar; 
occasionally you recognize a 
source. (Borrowing the eclipse 
trick from A Connecticut Yankee 
| in King Arthur's Court, Richler 
must have intended to pay 
| homage to Twain, but since he 
doesn't play any interesting 
variations on it, it remains nothing 
more than a borrowing.) You read 
Solomon Gursky, as you read 
Joshua ot Duddy Kravitz or the 
marvelous St. Urbain’s Horseman, 
to see Richler dig merrily around 
in the rich Montreal-Jewish soil he 
staked out three decades ago and 
of which he’s still undisputed 
lord. 


BOSTO 








— Steve Vineberg 


AN EASY THING, by Paco 
Ignacio Taibo Il. Translated by 
William I. Neuman. Viking, 
230 pages, $16.95. 

Mexico is not usually thought of 
as the crime-fiction capital of the 
world, but on the other hand, 
why not? There is enough perfidy, 
corruption, intrigue, political 
chicanery, greed, and sleaze to 

< provide endless plots for thrillers. 

* Paco Ignacio Taibo’s 
accomplished novel An Easy 
Thing proves that the genre can 
be very much at home south of 
the border. 

Taibo’s detective, Hector 
Belascoaran Shayne, is an agile 
sleuth in an avaricious world. In 
his first six months as a PI there 
are six attempts on his life, and 
throughout the course of the 
novel he survives several more 
attempts. But Belascoaran is a 
detective with a heart, be it with 
his clients, with his brother or 
sister, or with striking workers at a 
factory. In US crime fiction, 
detectives are usually loners, 

| estranged from society, from the 
police (sometimes), and from any 
network of friends or family. Not 
so with Taibo: his sleuth functions 
within a political context, and it is 
his small acts of solidarity with 
different people — his sister, an 
office mate, a friend — that help 
him solve the mysteries he needs 
to unravel. 

Despite feeling overwhelmed 
by his mother’s recent death and 
his lover’s flight to Europe, 
Belascoaran takes on three cases 
simultaneously: the plight of a 17- 
year-old, Elena, whose mother 
suspects that recent suicide 
attempts may be failed homicides; 
the case of a murdered engineer, 
Gaspar Alvarez Cerruli, and the 
more far-fetched mission of 
finding out whether the great 
Mexican revolutionary, Emiliano 
Zapata, might still be alive. 

The three stories become 
connected — not because there is 
a “villain” responsible for all three 
situations, but because in the 
complex social fabric of Mexican 
life — politics, corruption, failed 
revolutions, sexual blackmail, and 
homophobia — feed the overall 
climate of deception and despair. 
The arid urban landscape of 
Mexico City, where Belascoaran 
stakes out suspects and thugs, is 
inescapably haunted by ghosts: 
his own fears, the simmering 
wounds of his past, and the 
looming presence of Zapata. All 
of this is punctuated by a daily 
routine that brings him into 
contact with current urban 
unpleasantries like corrupt 
unions, soaring consumer prices, 
shoddy public transportation, and 
an ever-widening net of duplicity. 

There's a striking Brechtian 
element at work in Taibo’s novel, 
in that he'll sometimes step out of 
the story to muse on what a real 
detective would do in such-and- 


such a situation. A philosophical 
crosscurrent can also be found in 
the character of lefty radio 
announcer, El Cuervo, who is 
constantly providing social 
commentary and pleas for social 
solidarity. But this reflective 
manner is balanced by the book’s 
hectic pace, its swift and violent 
action, and enough intrigue to 
satisfy the thrill-seeking reader. 

Taibo’s narrative style is 
brusquely cinematic, flashing 
from the tormented ponderings of 
Belascoaran in his bleak office to 
chase scenes, from picket lines to 
boardrooms, from mansions to 
cheap hotels, and from case to 
case. Taibo handles these shifts 
admirably. Although the book’s 
movement can seem chaotic, this 
only serves to underscore 
Belascoaran’s own confusion and 
frustration. 

The three different cases are 
“solved,” but that doesn’t 
necessarily mean that the good 
guys have won. Some of the 
culprits will be on parole soon, 
others will change professions for 
a while and resurface with some 
new lucrative scam, and the real 
behind-the-scenes operators will 
go unscathed. While British or 
American crime fiction 
customarily sends the message 
that there are anomalies and bad 
apples but the system basically 
works, An Easy Thing indicates 
that there are systemic maladies 
that no detective could possibly 
take on by himself, much less 
provide a solution to. It is this 
political dimension of the novel 
that makes it a fresh departure 
from the standard fare of 
whodunits. Peppered with quotes 
from Roque Dalton, Cohn-Bendit, 
Marx, and Mayakovsky, Taibo’s 
novel gently tugs you into wider 
social concerns without becoming 
heavy-handed or forgetting that 
all good crime novels must also 
be page-turners. 

— Alan West 


NONFICTION 


VACLAV HAVEL OR LIVING IN 
TRUTH. Edited by Jan Vadislav. 
Faber & Faber, 315 pages, 
$8.95 paper. 
DISTURBING THE PEACE: A 
CONVERSATION WITH KAREL 
HVIZDALA, by Vaclav Havel. 
Translated by Paul Wilson. 
Knopf, 206 pages, $19.95. 
Hanging above my desk is a 
photo of Vaclav Havel sent to me 
last December by a friend in 
Prague. It represents the 
playwright in his full apotheosis 
as politician — leaning slightly on 
one elbow, his blond hair tousled 
by the wind, he offers a jaunty 
smile to a point somewhere off- 
camera. Havel na Hrad, it says 
beneath it — “Havel to the castle,” 
the seat of the Czech government. 
It’s a typical promo shot, and 
yet there’s something enigmatic in 
the smile. Havel doesn’t seem to 
be posing so much as shaking his 
head in astonishment, as if he 
were quietly hallucinating while 
the photo was being taken. It’s 
this quality of ironic bemusement, 
of being able to respond with 
authentic pleasure to what he 
calls “the spectacle of life's 
outrageous chaos and mysterious 
fertility,” that forms the basis for 
much of Havel’s charm, and 
accounts for his popularity both at 
home and in the Western media. 
What is absent from both the 
photo and the media mythology, 
however, are the years of 
relatively solitary, difficult choices 
and the rigorous thinking that lie 
behind him. In Living in Truth — 
a collection of essays from 1975 
through 1985 — and Disturbing 
the Peace — a long interview 
conducted by letter and cassette 
in 1986 — a far different Havel 
emerges. Although he rejects the 
idea that he is in any way a 
philosopher, he does bring a 
similar sort of objective, carefully 
reasoned approach to the 
problems raised by living in a 











totalitarian state. 
What is remarkable about the 
essays that make up the first half 
of Living in Truth (the second 
part of the book contains pieces 
written for or about Havel by 
prominent writers including 
Samuel Beckett and Milan 
Kundera) is the extent to which 
Havel avoids the sort of moral 
exhortations we have come to 
expect from politically oppressed 
groups. In the earliest piece, 
“Letter to Gustav Husak” (then 
premier of the Czechoslovakia 
Communist Party), Havel 
systematically enumerates the 
symptoms of stagnation and 
apathy that had overtaken the 





society in the aftermath of the 
Soviet invasion in '68 — the way 
in which fear was used to 
consolidate the populace behind 
the regime, and the widening gap 
between “the imposing facade of 
great humanistic ideals” that the 
state had erected and the “modest 
family house of a socialist 
bourgeois” that actually stood 
behind it. No attempt is made to 
appeal to Husak’s higher instincts; 
rather, an almost scientific 
reasoning points out the ways in 
which the regime, essentially 
entropic in its desire to enforce 
uniformity on the populace, 
works against the basic instincts 


of life, which always “rebels 


against uniformity and, leveling.” _.. 
The irony, of course, is that 
Marxism, as propagated by the 
Soviet-bloc states, has always 
prided itself on its scientific basis. 

Havel is sharpest on this sort of 
inherent contradiction underlying 
the power of the Soviet states. In 
his longest essay, “The Power of 
the Powerless,” Havel 
differentiates classical 
dictatorships, which rule through 
brute force, from “post- 
totalitarian” states, which depend 
on the “rituals, facades, and 
excuses” provided by Marxist 
ideology. As Havel puts it, “The 
regime touches people at every 
step, but with its ideological 
gloves on.” This gap between 
what the state does and what it 
says it is doing grows increasingly 
wide, yet at the same time the 
State remains dependent on at 
least the appearance of legality. 
Groups like Charter 77 and the 
Committee for the Defence of the 
Unjustly Prosecuted, with whom 
Havel has been closely involved, 
exist in this gap. The power of the 
powerless lies here, in a simple 
insistence on living authentically 
in the face of systematic 
deception and ideological deceit. 
Havel observes that, contrary to 
Western suppositions, becoming a 
dissident isn’t the result of any 
philosophical choice, but for the 
most part is simply the product of 
having reached a point upon 
which one is not willing to 
compromise. 

The extended interview in 
Disturbing the Peace is far more 
personal, ranging loosely over 
Havel’s personal history: his 
middle-class background and 
resultant exclusion from the 
closed society of Czechoslovakia 
in the ’50s, his participation in the 
theater scene of the ’60s, and the 
decisions that led him into direct 
Opposition to the regime and his 
prison sentences. Havel’s 
awareness of the relationship 
between totalitarianism and 
utopianism, and between 


. after the war and-ck 
the ranks of the Royal Air Force 


utopianism and tofty, abstract 
theorizing, gives his dialogues a 
tough-minded quality. The 
euphoria of the Prague Spring, his 
public disagreements with 
Kundera, and even his 
relationship with his wife are 
presented directly with a 
minimum of romantic gloss. At 
the same time, he comprehends 
what he calls “the mysterious 
ambiguity of human behavior in 
totalitarian conditions” and 
understands that, as a result, “it 
occasionally makes sense to risk 
appearing ridiculous and to act 


bravely.” 
— Edward Batchelder 


REEL TMOG ELE 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA: THE 
AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY OF 
T.E. LAWRENCE, by Jeremy 
Wilson. Atheneum, 1188 
pages, $35. 

“Who are you?” The question is 
put by many people in many 
ways to T.E. Lawrence in David 
Lean’s classic film Lawrence of 
Arabia. The 1962 movie, restored 
and redistributed in 1989, has 
dominated public awareness of its 
fascinating subject for two 
generations. Yet it is only one of 
many representations of this 
enigmatic figure whose exploits 
as an adventurer and soldier in 
the Middle East are the stuff of 
heroic grandeur and cinematic 
sweep. 

Born in 1885, Thomas Edward 
Lawrence was an archaeologist 
who, during World War I, served 
as a British intelligence and 
liaison officer, guerrilla-warfare 
theorist, and leader among the 
Arabs who affiliated with Britain 
in the hope of gaining 
independence from Ottoman 
Turkey. He was a diplomat at the 
Paris and Cairo Conferences, 
where perhaps more than in the 
war, he was instrumental in 
shaping the modern Middle East. 
A much honored officer, 
Lawrence declined knighthood 
ar and.chose to enlist in 


under an assumed name. He 
became a speedboat mechanic, 
translator, and author, and 
corresponded widely with many 
leading literary, artistic, and 
political figures before his death, 
in 1935, the result of a motorcycle 
accident. 

Controversy about Lawrence's 
motives and achievements — 
including his role in the creation 
of his own public image — has 
only increased over the last half- 
century. Indeed, the “Lawrence 
legend” has had a life of its own 
and itself became the text from 
which interpretive biographies of 
Lawrence have been written. In 
the 1920s, for example, Lawrence 
was portrayed as a romantic 
figure: the lone Englishman in 
Arab dress, a “crusader” fighting a 
bloodless war in a holy cause. 
Later accounts of his military 
escapades drew heavily from 
Lawrence's own Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. 

Lawrence came of age in an 
England infatuated with nostalgia 
for the Middle Ages, including the 
Crusades in behalf of 
Christendom. He first visited the 
Middle East in 1909 to research 
his undergraduate thesis on 
Crusader castles. For a generation 
that saw the Edwardian era 
shattered by the horrors of the 
war, the convergence of 
imaginative and historical realities 
in this romantic figure was 
particularly compelling. Lowell 
Thomas's stage show With 
Lawrence in Arabia employed 
the new technology of motion 
pictures in consolidating and 
representing this image to the 
public: more than four million 
people saw this first “story” of 
Lawrence. Similarly, many of 
Lawrence's biographers in the 

1970s exploited, probably 
unwittingly, the espionage 
“mythologies” popular in British 
and American culture of the 
period, reviving questions 
Originally raised in the 1920s 





tabloid press about Lawrence's 
role as a spy for the British. 

Jeremy Wilson's laudable 
accomplishment in preparing 
what he calls his “historical” 
biography is his 10-year mission 
to amass every personal and 
official document pertaining to 
Lawrence that’s available. He 
fashioned a four-million-word 
chronological archive as the 
foundation of his book: a 
narrative in which people and 
events are seen as mutually 
formative over time, and in which 
analysis is based on a fresh 
reading of period events rather 
than subsequent interpretations. 
Determined to separate myth 
from fact wherever he can, Wilson 
wants to let the record speak for 
itself rather than engage in the 
speculation employed by most 
biographers. 

The author's simple, direct 
prose is easily accessible to the 
general reader, but the book is not 
for the faint-hearted. Hundreds of 
detailed pages are devoted to 
such minutiae as the evolution of 
British negotiations with the Arabs 
and the French and day-by-day 
renderings of Lawrence's role in 
these affairs. The volume and 
detail of such information may 
seem excessive to readers lacking 
the stamina for a comprehensive 
survey of Lawrence’s 
contributions to history, his 
political and literary undertakings, 
and the making of the Lawrence 
legend. 

Even so, the book is unlikely to 
be the final word on this protean 
figure. As psychiatrist John Mack 
describes him in the 1976 
biography, A Prince of Our 
Disorder — certainly the best of 
the interpretive studies — 
Lawrence is a transitional hero, 
whose values and experience 
transcended cultural conventions. 
It is a measure of both Lawrence’s 
importance and Wilson’s judicious 
approach that though the 
“mysteries” are now clarified, the 
man who “gravely disturbed the 
peace of mind” of his 
contemporaries remains alive in 
these pages. 

— Christine M. Coughlin 


SAE ROR EA OEE IE 
A FINE DISREGARD: WHAT 
MAKES MODERN ART 
MODERN, by Kirk Varnedoe. 
Abrams, 320 pages, $39.95. 
Since Impressionism, critics and 
historians have supported 
numerous theories on “what 
makes modern art modern.” This 
kind of thinking tends to overlook 
what should be the cornerstone of 
any theory of modern art: the 
attist’s intuitive ability to make 
decisions. In the post-postmodern 
era, Kirk Varnedoe, director of the 
Department of Painting and 
Sculpture at the Museum of 
Modern Art, has pinpointed the 
individual artist's reconstructed 
vision of the world as the source 
for truly innovative changes in the 
progress of modern art. 
Varnedoe’s mission is to prove 
that the basic elements of artistic 
innovation are in fact fresh 
interpretations of existing sets of 
information. From this 
reconsidered angle, modern art is 
seen as the product of choices, 
rather than coincidences. 
An avid rugby fan, Varnedoe 
begins the book by citing a 
marker that commemorates “The 
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exploits of William Webb Ellis, 
who with a fine disregard for the 
tules of football as played in his 
time first took the ball in his arms 
and ran with it, thus originating 
the distinctive features of the 
Rugby game.” Varnedoe 
compares the impulse that drove 
Ellis to break the rules of his game 
to the generative moments in 
modern art, when individual 
artists dared to look beyond 
current boundaries and create 
new meanings from the raw 
materials of known experience. 

In chapters dealing with 
specific issues of modern art — 
the influence of photography and 
Japanese prints; fragmentation 
and repetition of imagery; the 
development of modern 
primitivism; and the implications 
of aerial perspective — Varnedoe 
knowledgeably explains and then 
refutes the accepted stories of 
modern art’s sources and 
directions. Nowhere in the book 
does he enter radical new 
evidence in the case for modern 
att; his strength as an author lies 
in his synthesis of traditional art- 
history sleuthing and a 
consistently insightful re-reading 
of original sources. 

Varnedoe reminds us, for 
instance, that photography in its 
early stages was intent on 
replicating traditional Renaissance 
perspective, and was never 
purposely as daring as Degas’s 
contemporaneous experiments 
with tilted horizons, radically 
cropped figures, or looming 
foregrounds. Both Degas and 
Rodin, he argues, became 
interested in fragmentation and 
repetition not because of 
advances in motion-sequence 
photography, but because of a 
“dissatisfaction with the 
limitations of perceived 
information.” 

Rather than reinterpret familiar 
forms, primitivism in modern art 
exploits the somewhat 
contradictory relationships of new 
forms to pre-existing ones. In this 
light, the work of Gauguin or 
Picasso is more revealing of 
Western culture, and less attuned 
to tribal societies. Western culture, 
as seen by artists approaching the 
20th century, needed a new 
vantage point to express the 
modern era. Paintings from 
Caillebotte to Malevich, and 
photographs from Rodchenko to 
Kertész, systematically abolished 
the traditional horizon line, 
thereby allowing a new 
apprehension of two dimensional 
space. The freedom that came 
with this rearrangement 
germinated abstract art in the 
form that it is known best today. 

The language of A Fine 
Disregard does not adhere to the 
ultra-cerebral art jargon popular in 
the 1980s. In part, this stems from 
the content: the book is not about 
“contemporary art” of recent 
years, but about “modern art” as 
confined to a specific time period 
— Varnedoe’s illustrated 
examples stop at 1974. Only by 
implication does he address the 
art of the here and now. 

Varnedoe is a controversial 
figure both because of his radical 
curatorial ideas, as well as his 
one-time stint as a Barney’s 
fashion model. His position as 
director of the most visible 
department in what is arguably 
the world’s most important 
modern-art museum is an 
influential one. It seems unlikely, 
however, that A Fine Disregard 
will catalyze any serious 
challenge to the history of 
modern art. Perhaps the best that 
can be hoped for is that his 
scholarly, mildly irreverent text 
will bring back into fashion a 
concentration on looking at 
images and facts as opposed to 
the theoretical swashbuckling 
that’s dominated recent art 
criticism. It will be intriguing to 
see whether Varnedoe’s fine 
disregard for conventional 
wisdom will help establish new 
rules for the game. 

— Jeri B. Slavin 


pages, $19.95. 

Early in this engaging book is a 
description of a power breakfast 
sponsored by Tonka, one of the 
leading toy companies in the 
country. The meeting, which 
doubles as a press conference, 
takes place during Toy Fair, the 
industry’s annual convention and 
has been called to introduce the 
company’s newest products, 
including Splash Darts, Dress ’'N 
Dazzle accessories, Real Racer 
cars, and Sega video-game 
cartridges. The dozen or so 
youthful breakfast guests have a 
chance to examine the 
merchandise before having to 
undergo the rigors of a journalistic 
interrogation. “Handpicked by 
their teacher as the most 


extroverted eight-year-olds in her © 


Connecticut third grade class,” 
they adorn themselves with the 
accessories, race the racing cars, 
and drink their milk. After due 
consideration, questions are 
finally allowed. 

“Do you learn anything from 
video games, Scott?” asks a 
reporter. 

“Yes,” replies Scott. “You learn 
how to stab people.” 

It’s gems like this that make 
Toyland such a pleasure. Written 
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in an easygoing style, punctuated 
liberally with tongue-in-cheek wit, 
this history of the American toy 
industry transcends its origins as a 
simple business analysis and 
crosses into the realm of 
informative entertainment. 
“Creative people in the industry 
think that they are really still kids 
trapped inside men’s bodies,” 
report the authors. “This is a male 
belief — the women know they 
are grown up.” 

With all the page-turning 
suspense of a good detective 
story, the book opens on 
February 8, 1988, just before the 
Toy Fair convention, with two 
Tyco executives agonizing over 
the launching of their brainchild, 
Dino-Riders. Dino-Riders are a 
combination of toy dinosaurs and 
spacemen, and Tyco’s future 
hangs on their success. The book 
then backtracks to the birth of the 
idea, two years earlier, and 
follows the toy through the 
various creative and production 
stages until its unveiling. It is 
testament to the skill of the writers 
that, by the end of this narrative, 
the reader is as anxious for the 
fate of Dino-Riders as he or she 
would be for that of the beautiful 
princess being held captive by the 
evil sorcerer. 

Interwoven expertly with this 
drama are the histories of all the 
major toy companies, with special 
emphasis on the development of 
such landmarks as Barbie, 





By Io GOLDEN ORANGE 
oseph Wambaugh 

e von of The Blooding gives us 

an offbeat suspense story. ich in 


setting, the novel is surprising in 
plot, and filled with the author's 
sure sense of human foibles. 





THE THRILL 

OF THE GRILL 

By Chris Schlesinger 

and John Willoughby 

Here, at last, is the only 
grill/barbecue cookbook worth 
owning! This authoritative 
cookbook will take you on a 
flavorful journey to the exciting 
world of cooking over live fire. 


$24.95 
*21 ky 


MURDER AT THE 
arta CENTER 


Margaret Truman 
e bestselling author of Murder in 
bi CIA rewards her readers with a 
delicious mix of politics, passions, 
and sudden death in the capitol. 
Paperback. 
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Cabbage Patch Dolls, and Trivial 
Pursuit. Some of the stories are 
arcane: Slinky was invented in 
1945 by a Mr. and Mrs. James. 
(“Mr. James eventually ran off to 
South America, leaving behind 
Mrs. James, six children, and the 
Slinky factory.” ) Others are 
terrifying: “At a Zayre store in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, a 
woman's leg was broken when a 
crowd grew tired after waiting 
eight hours for Cabbage Patch 
dolls and erupted into a riot. The 
store manager protected himself 
with a baseball bat.” And several 
are outlandish — the prototype of 
the Barbie doll was “a three- 
dimensional version of a German 
cartoon character named Lilli, a 
prostitute who was always having 
adventures with men.” 

The tale of Barbie is fascinating 
enough to rate its own book. 
Mattel, the company that 
produces her, claims that 98 
percent of the little girls in 
America have a Barbie doll. The 
corporation refers to her as “The 
Queen.” “Barbie’s wardrobe over 
the years is an archaeological 
treasure,” the authors assert. “A 
perfect record of fashion and 
female life in America as viewed 
through the eyes of little girls. 
Over the years, Barbie has gone 
from flight attendant to astronaut, 
from garden parties to workouts, 
from nurse to doctor to rock 
star... . Barbie follows the styles, 
she does not lead them. She has a 
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dress-for-success suit and 
briefcase, but they are pink.” 

But Joyland is cotton candy 
with teeth. Underlying its survey 
of trendy fluff is a dissection of 
one of the most controversial 
trends in toymaking — the use of 
television cartoons, videos, and 
even movies to bypass parental 
authority and sell the idea of a toy 
directly to a child. The industry 
calls products associated with 
such heavy advertising 
“promotional toys.” “Promotional 
toys could be considered the junk 
food of the toy world,” chide the 
authors. “They are not usually 
the toys parents would choose 
for their children. They are the 
toys children choose for 
themselves.” 

Nor are toy executives above 
catering to basic human instincts 
as refracted through a child’s 
innocence. In the case of Dino- 
Riders, the individuals responsible 
for the development of the 
dinosaur models poured over 
zoological studies in an effort to 
make their facsimiles as authentic 
as possible, loaded each toy with 
every kind of weapon and torture 
instrument known to man, and 
then made up a few just for good 
measure. These glimpses behind 
the scenes at the machinations of 
the industry help make Toyland 
edifying as well as entertaining, 
leaving no question that toys are 
lot more than child's play. 

— Nancy Goldstone 
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THE DIAMOND THRONE 


By David Eddings 
e author of Demon Lord begins a 
remarkable new series with Book 


One of The Elenium. The story of 
Sephrenia, Queen Ehlana and 
Sparhawk, will delight fantasy 
readers. 


Paperback. 
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IF GOD WANTED 

US TO TRAVEL .. 

By David Brenner 

One of America's best-loved 
comedians brings us a book ona 
subject he has become a reluctant 
expert on: traveling. Packed with 
outrageous observations, hilarious 
anecdotes and timely tips. 
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THE JOY LUCK CLUB 
By Amy Tan 

Two generations, two continents, 
two cultures are brought to life in 
this book about what is lost and 
what is saved over the years, and 
about the double happiness in being 
both Chinese and American. 
Paperback 
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John Gotti greets 
the flashbulbs 
before another 





courtroom session. 
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CUT NUMBERS, by Nick Tosches. 
Harmony Books, 233 pages, $17.95. 


GOOMBATA: THE IMPROBABLE RISE 
AND FALL OF JOHN GOTTI AND HIS 
GANG, by John Cummings and Ernest 
Volkman. Little, Brown, 288 pages, 
$19.95. 


merica has always had a reckless 
romance with lawlessness, but only 
lately has its criminal passion been 
married to the mob. Prior to the 
Second World War, the outlaw and the 
gangster dominated the drugstore racks 
and matinee screens. Each came by his 
pop-cult notoriety naturally. Whether 
roaming the frontier or walking the mean 
streets, gunslingers and scarfaces were 
pure products of America: rugged 
individuals pursuing the national dream of 
personal freedom and financial success. 
Especially during the '30s, the gangster — 
forced to sustain single-handedly the 
mythos of economic promise in a time of 
dark Depression — took on an almost 
tragic dimension. To critic Robert 
Warshow, he was a Sophoclean figure, a 
doomed creature of the imagination even 
to himself. “Mother of God,” gasps Edward 
G. Robinson incredulously at the close of 


Little Caesar, “Is this the end of Rico?” 

Yes and no — it was the end of the 
unguided torpedo and the beginning of 
the murderer incorporated. In sync with 
the zeitgeist, America’s Most Wanted 
became an organization man in the 
postwar era. The multinational 
conglomerate of choice (or no choice) was 
the Mafia, a syndicate whose peremptory 
firings and sudden retirements promised 
opportunities for steady advancement to 
the enterprising self-starter. With the 
government taking a classically laissez- 
faire attitude to the new combine, business 
flourished. As Jimmy Breslin has observed, 
the FBI was always more concerned about 
pinkos handing out leaflets on Sixth 
Avenue than with the emergent 
consolidation of crime. 

Two widely publicized congressional 
investigations — the Kefauver Committee 
hearings on organized crime in 1950-51 
and the McClellan Committee hearings on 
labor racketeering throughout the late ’50s 
— filled the Hoover vacuum in federal law 
enforcement. Senators jockeyed for 
position before newly installed cameras 
and musclemen stumbled over the phrase 
“self-incrimination” in a potent 
combination of public education and high 
drama, especially in the venomous 
exchanges between chief counsel Robert 
Kennedy and Teamster Union president 
Jimmy Hoffa (‘Read it, brother” Hoffa 
would snap when RFK wanted to refresh 
his memory with an incriminating 
document). Together, these committees 
exposed a nexus of criminal influence, 
political corruption, and citizen complicity 
beyond the red nightmare of the most 
fevered cold warrior. For the title of his 
1960 book on mob-labor racketeering, 
RFK instinctively employed a fifth-column 
metaphor: The Enemy Within. 

Though spawned in the consensual ’50s, 
it was in the backwash of the 
discombobulated ’60s that the Mafia really 
got its tentacles into the national 
consciousness. A quartet of Mafia-lit 
landmarks — Peter Maas’s The Valachi 
Papers (1968), Jimmy Breslin’s The Gang 
That.Couldn't Shoot Straight (1969), Gay 
Talese’s Honor Thy Father (1971), and 
Maria Puzo’s trans-media blockbuster The 
Godfather (1969) — were the strongest | 
hooks. Each enriched the vernacular with | 
new words (“hits,” “contract”) and catch 
phrases (Puzo by-way-of Coppola’s 
unrefusable offers and nocturnal co- 
minglings with sea life). And together they 
primed the reading public's appetite for 
inside glimpses of mob life — be they fact, 
fiction, or hybrid variants — that continues 
to be served by serious scribes and hack 
artists alike. Cut Numbers, a novel, and 
Goombata, a biography of peacock 
mobster John Gotti, are the latest additions 
to the bullet-riddled library. 

In an against-the-grain way, the Mafia’s 
infiltration of the popular imagination 
makes historical sense. Amid turbulence 
and chaos, the Mafia was one American 
institution that held fast to the traditional 
verities — elders were respected, close 
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family ties were honored, sex roles were 
antediluvian, and permissiveness was 
frowned upon. Not only “bigger than US 
Steel” (as Hyman Roth boasted in 7he 
Godfather), it was more resilient and 
competitive in the face of offshore 
competition. You didn’t see the Yakuza try 
to muscle in on Detroit. 

By the ’80s, the Mafia mythos was public 
domain, set in cement like a national epic, 
like a shared memory, like — Jimmy 
Hoffa? Such cowboys that still existed had 
long since gone south, into cocaine. The 
serious criminal practice had become the 
art of the deal. When Wiseguy’s Vinnie 
Terranova dons his Armani suit and struts 
into a tech-noir conference room, his goal 
is systemic (to bring down the 
organization) and his opponents are 
accountants, attorneys, and stockbrokers. 
“This is business,” William Hickey 
explained in Prizzi’s Honor, and we 


| understood. 


In Cut Numbers, Nick Tosches 
understands the business with a 
vengeance. Tosches’s usual territory is 
another deviant subculture, rock ’n’ roll 
(his bio of Jerry Lee Lewis, Hellfire, is a 
classic in a genre renowned for sub- 
literacy}, and he moves from music to the 
mob without missing a beat. His anti-hero 
is a walker in the city named Louie 
Brunellesches, a loan shark with no taste 
for blood. Louie prowls a New York-to- 


| Newark axis making collections, playing 





angles, and trying to figure the percentage 
in existential as well as economic terms. 
The elaborate scheme of a geriatric capo 
to fix the numbers racket (and an old 
enemy) moves the action, but the novel’s 


| real power is atmosphere and gesture — 


the aroma of garlic wafting onto the 
sidewalk, Al Martino crooning from a 
jukebox, a hood wearing “a double knit 
suit the color of tubercular phlegm,” and 


| the radio in a mob hangout “set to New 


York’s regulation low-life drinking 
frequency, WNEW-AM.” At the top of his 
form, Tosches is quotably Chandleresque: 
compulsive gamblers at the racetrack are 
“men who would tear out their own livers 
if there were a vital organs window at 
Belmont.” 

The book’s title comes from the 
racketeering practice of paying off certain 
high-frequency numbers at a lower rate 
than others— a penny-wise, pound-poor 
method of squeezing yet more profit out 
of an already lopsided balance. The focus 
on gambling and loansharking — the 
traditional “victimless” mob activities — 
are a tactical necessity given the need for 
the reader to identify with the protagonist. 
Not for nothing is the Mafia-dominated 
world of Cut Numbers totally self- 
contained. In Tosches’s dark vision, the 
Mafia isn’t a metaphor for life, it is life. 
Ultimately, Louie moves out of 
loansharking and into stock speculation 
with nary a change of MO. 

Former Newsday reporters John 
Cummings and Ernest Volkman are under 
no literary compulsions in their study of 
tabloid hoodlum John Gotti and his simian 
goombata (roughly “boon companions,” a 
term that in translation from the Sicilian 
loses a certain power of compulsion). In 
their chronicle of Gotti’s contribution to 
“the most dangerous and resilient criminal 
organization in the world,” the authors 
actually manage to work up that rarest of 
mob-lit qualities, moral outrage. Early on 
they depart from Tosches’s “cut numbers” 
locus. The bulk of the mob’s $30 billion 
take, of course, comes from dope. The 
Godfather notwithstanding, narcotics was 
one ’60s growth industry the organization 
was only too happy to embrace. This 
makes “Johnny Boy,” for all his sharp dress 
and headline witticisms, less like the 
corner bookie than the schoolyard pusher. 

Gotti and his gang serve as a Mafia 
microcosm, the occasion for an expansive 
history of urban crime and a genealogy of 
mob families and their spheres of 
influence. Although some of the linear 
sequencing is confusing (the co-authors 
hand off the baton too clumsily from 
chapter to chapter), the mob history is 
fascinating. At times, it isn’t difficult to 
forget the book is nonfiction: the cast of 
characters (the Old-Worldly patriarch, 
the hot-headed hoodlum on the way up, 
the lumbering strongarm, stone killers, 
and wacko junkies) and the set pieces 
(restaurant hits and botched 
assassinations) seem like Hollywood 
conventions. On the other hand, some of 
the reportage surpasses invented lore. 

A contract hit on capo Frank Costello 
goes awry when the bullet fired into his 
temple inexplicably penetrates only the 
skin, circles around his skull, and 

exits through the entry hole. He emerges 
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Rogue's progress: Gotti on trial 





Family ties: Corleone at work 
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For security reasons, the cutting of 
[Gotti’s] lawn was entrusted to several 
hoods from the Bergin, who seemed to 
spend most of their time during this 


task arguing about the proper 
procedure for trimming “Johnny Boy’s 
grass,” lest he be offended in some 
way and they wind up underneath it. 
— from Goombata 
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Jimmy Hoffa and Robert Kennedy jousted over labor racketeering in the late ’SOs. 


with a scalp wound. 

Amid so rich a social and anecdotal 
landscape, one never really gets to know 
John Gotti the person, but this is not 
necessarily a bad thing. As a budding 
adolescent hood, Gotti sees Kiss of Death 
and takes Richard Widmark’s smirking 
sociopath Tommy Udo for his role model. 
As a mature mobster in the dock, he 
passes his defense lawyer notes reading 
“SIT DOWN OR YOU'RE DEAD.” The 
authors try to lend Gotti symbolic value as 
an Age of Reagan crime boss, a yuppie 
mobster who becomes a hero to the new 


ve: 


breed of young punks with power haircuts 
and bad attitudes toward the elaborate 
shows of ritual they call “that Cosa Nostra 
crap.” But despite their best efforts, he 
comes off as a major cipher, not a little 
Caesar. 

As is common in this kind of reporting, 
the cops who are most courageous, 
streetwise, and incorruptible tend to be the 
authors’ most voluble sources. Often, 
though, the real gang that couldn't shoot 
straight seems to be law enforcement. 
Inter-agency squabbling, dueling 2gos, 
and old-fashioned corruption among 





officials remain the Mafia’s best defense — 
along with witnesses with instincts toward 
self-preservation (“I FORGOTTI!” was the 
New York Post headline when one 
recanted). Not that Cummings and 
Volkman are cynical. They see the much- 
vaunted RICO statute as doing more than 
denting a few hoods. Used properly and 
forcefully, they argue, it makes for a 
devastating systemic attack on the Mafia. 

A sine qua non of the Mafia genre is the 
inventive and blood-curdling method of 
dispatch and disposal — not fusillades 
from automatic weapons but calculated 
and chilling cruelty. Against the real-life 
creativity and flair for metaphor of a 
Joseph Profaci — who, enraged when a 
junkie steals gems from the crowned head 
of his parish’s Madonna, has the man 
tortured and then strangled to death with 
rosary beads — the writer of fiction is at an 
imaginative disadvantage. A pint flask 
filled with lighter fluid is deftly employed 
in Tosches’s best murder scene, conveying 
a brutality that nonetheless pales beside 
Goombata’s account of the karmic horror 
visited upon one John Favara. While 
driving home one evening into the 
blinding glare of a sunset, Favara fails to 
see 12-year-old Frank Gotti dart into the 
road. The boy is killed instantly and 
Favara’s fate is a done deal. Tossed into a 
van by baseball-bat-toting gorillas, he 
disappears from the planet. According to | 
the authors, Gotti attended personally to 
the details. With a chain saw. 

One of the most deeply depressing 
things about mob-lit is its utter exclusion 
of the female principle. Sex is perfunctory 
and women are irrelevant. In Goombata, 
Victoria Gotti makes one cameo 
appearance 4 la Talia Shire. “I’m an old- 
fashioned woman,” she tells the police. “I 
don’t ask him what he does. He provides.” 
Likewise, in Cut Numbers, Tosches's prose 
turns flaccid only when he revs up for the 
sex scenes. The erotic pulse of this stuff 
quickens at the smell of blood, not 
women. 

A more sensitive issue than sex is 
ethnicity. As the saying goes, the Mafiais | 
not an equal-opportunity employer — its 
membership and folkways are steeped in 
the Italian-American community. The pop- 
cult image outrages a community that | 
would rather be remembered for Fiorello 
LaGuardia and Peter Rodino than Lucky 
Luciano and John Gotti, that resents the 
onus of criminality attached to anyone 
whose name ends in a vowel. At the same 
time, to deny the Mafia its ethnic roots — 
and to deny fiction and film the proper 
atmosphere and verisimilitude — is to put 
one’s critical faculties on cryogenic freeze. 
Fortunately, both Tosches and the team of 
Cummings and Volkman negotiate the 
ethnic byways unblinkingly. 

Another bugaboo is tone. The main 
occupational hazard is the accent of Jimmy 
Breslin, the hard-boiled but bemused 
prose of the metropolitan reporter who 
makes the mob a colorful Runyonesque 
cabal, spouting malapropisms 
(“extrasensory deception”) and wearing 
monikers like Frankie the Beard, Johnny 
Cabbage, and Anthony (Gas Pipe) Casso. 
This moral outlook implicitly trivializes the 
subject or collapses distinctions, as the 
Mafia becomes only the flip side of a wider 
shakedown called America. 

Robert Warshow first noted that the 
gangster story “as an experience of art” 
was familiar to all Americans as a tragic 
tale of “steady upward progress followed 
by a precipitate fall.” Despite the authors’ 
— and the authorities’ — best efforts, John | 
Gotti has yet to fulfill that artistically 
approved destiny. In their final chapter, in 
a wrap-up truer to the experience of art 
than the criminal-justice system, 
Cummings and Volkman paint Gotti as a 
broken man — young son dead, goombata 
imprisoned or hit on his own orders, and 
under enough indictments to choke a 
horse. “He was going to jail for something, 
that much was a certitude,” they declare. 
Post-publication juries have so far 
disagreed. 

Whether or not Gotti defies mob rules 
and dies in bed, or conforms to type and 
falls in a hail of gunfire, his business will 
endure as a rich vein for popular art. 
Someday (and, as Don Corleone 
promised, that day may never come) The 
Godfather III may arrive at multiplex near 
you. After all, unlike the source material 
for the Western and the rock documentary, 
organized crime remains a vital force in 
American life. Genres die only when the 
cultural resonance of their sources fade 
away — like the American frontier or the 
rock-and-roll heart. Small chance that 
RICO alone — Mother of God — will spell 
the end of the Mafia. QO 
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DEJA VIEW 


Manhattan 
on the rocks 


Dawn Powell’s bygone Gotham 


by Carolyn Clay 


Powell: here's martini in your eye. 


ANGELS ON TOAST. Vintage, 273 


pages, $8.95. 
THE GOLDEN SPUR. Vintage, 274 


pages, $8.95. 
THE WICKED PAVILION. Vintage, 306 


pages, $8.95. 
THE LOCUSTS HAVE NO KING. Yarrow 
Press, 286 pages, $9.95. 


awn Powell did not take kindly to 

being written off as methadone for 

Dorothy Parker addicts. According 

to Jacqueline Miller Rice, executor 
of the late novelist’s estate, “If people said 
she was another Dorothy Parker, she’d hit 
them. Dawn was a Village person. Not an 
Algonquin person, even though Benchley 
adored her. As did Edmund Wilson, 
Hemingway, Malcolm Cowley, and Gerald 
and Sara Murphy.” So how come we never 
heard of the small brunette whose sheer 
output makes “Big Blonde” and its slender 
ilk look like a couple of haiku? 

Powell, who escaped from the Midwest 
to the Big Apple in 1918 and died in 1965 
at the age of 67, writ her name large in 
American letters — albeit, it seemed until 
recently, in invisible ink. Lately she’s been 
the subject of a rediscovery, with four of 
her snappy New York novels returned to 
print, three with an introductory 
encomium by Gore Vidal. An antidote to 
the coked-up bobby-soxer world of Jay 
McInerney and Tama Janowitz, Powell's 
nocturnal New York bohemia, mostly of 
the ’30s, 40s, and ’50s, evokes a more 
casually cutthroat Gotham — “the happy 
island,” she used to call it, as if Manhattan 
were Bali Ha’i and she its Bloody Mary. “In 
its remoteness,” writes Vidal, “this world 
before television could just as easily be 
that of Walter Scott.” 

Better make that Scott on a bender. 
Vidal, who knew Powell, also evokes her 
“shining bloodshot eyes.” And indeed her 
novels are as liquor-laden as a zuppa 
anglaise (though considerably less soggy). 
Angels on Toast, with its seedy-genteel 
Hotel Ellery, last refuge of down-and-out 
dowagers, refers to “simple dollar lunches” 
consisting of four martinis and a sandwich! 
And the hub of The Locusts Have No King 
is a bar-clustered intersection nicknamed 
Rubberleg Square. 


SYLVIA SALMI 


“The real night,” Powell writes in 
Locusts, “does not begin on Rubberleg 
Square till stroke of twelve, the moment 
after all decisions have been made and 
abandoned.” Just as the clock bongs 
Cinderella out of the ball and back to the 
dregs of her life, citizens of the republic of 
Dawn Powell are leaving their beds, their 
dates, their legitimate pursuits to join a 
boozy roundelay of innocent 
misadventure. Seemingly all the artists and 
intellectuals manqué — not to mention the 
drifters, cadgers, slummers, and groupies 
of a world before jogging — converge 
where “BAR, in red or blue neon lights, 
glows in any direction as if it was all one 
will-o’the-wisp, same bar, same Bill, Hank, 
Jim, Al pushing Same-agains across the 
same counter. The whisper of light love is 
in the air; plain women brushing past are 
beautiful in veils of heavy bedroom 
perfume; men’s eyes darting through the 
mist are ruthless hunters; hands touch 
accidentally, shoulders brush, smiles are 
smuggled in the dark to shadowy 
strangers.” 

Hear the champagne corks! Hear the 
tom-toms! What is disarming about Powell 
is the combination of romance and 
cynicism in her work: “We get sick of our 
clinging vines, he thought, but the day 
comes when we suspect that the vines are 
all that hold our rotting branches 
together.” Moreover, there’s an elegiac 
quality in Powell’s novels — as if she 
sensed, as she aged, her world fleeting 
with her. As early as 1947, she remarked 
that “New York is not the same city it was, 
being overrun now with Americans.” And 
The Wicked Pavilion ends with the 
physical destruction, vines and all, of the 
Café Julien that is the book’s principal 
setting. 

But Powell’s cult has always clustered 
‘round the conjoined altars of wit and 
independence. (Though she married a 
shadowy ad man in 1920, Powell paid the 
bills — including sizable ones for a son 
who was born brain-damaged.) Writes 
Vidal, she “was that unthinkable monster, 
a witty woman who felt no obligation to 
make a single, much less a final, down 
payment on Love or the Family.” 

Indeed, Powell’s humor jackhammers 





into deeper ground than Parker’s one- 
more-drink-and-I'll-be-under-the-host 
brand of zinger. Powell can certainly be 
acerb: a pompous Bostonian in The 
Wicked Pavilion masks his sexual 
inadequacies with marriage to a sheltered 
young woman who “in due course bore 
him four daughters, a sort of door prize for 
each time he had attended.” But she can 
also be almost breezily mordant — 
assessing a lady on the make in The 
Locusts Have No King, she writes, “Beauty, 
brains, position are enviable, not in 
themselves, but for their purchasing 
power; if crutches won masculine rewards 
these women would break their own legs.” 

Her chum Edmund Wilson, reviewing 
Powell’s last hurrah — The Golden Spur, 
published in 1962 — speculated that her 
books had failed to achieve widespread 
popularity because they didn’t plug into 
the “feminine daydreams” of the time. Her 
women, he harumphed, were liable to be 
“as sordid and absurd as the men.” And 
more power to them! Take the Peggy 
Guggenheim-inspired, nymphomaniacal 
art dealers that figure in both The Wicked 
Pavilion and The Golden Spur. Cassie 
Bender, of the latter book, is like a cross 
between Gertrude Whitney and Falstaff — 
and Powell paints a ribald picture of the 
aging art-world vamp holding court. “One 
gray millionaire sat at her feet for the view 
of lower joys, while another leaned over 
the back of the sofa, gazing down hungrily 
into the generous picnic of her 
decolletage.” 

Though she looked like a sweet, stout 
little thing who'd spent her whole life 
baking cookies, Powell was probably not 
ready for an America that deified the likes 
of Harriet Nelson and Donna Reed. (A 
faded lady writer in The Golden Spur 
rejuvenates her career, circa 1960, by 
taking her stories from the ’30s and ’40s 
and reversing the moral scheme, so that 
the wives are the heroines and the career 
girls the heavies — Powell's jab at the 
tenor of the times.) Though her 
protagonists are often men (and bland, 
earnest ones at that), the crannies of 
Powell’s books are filled with colorful, 
candid, catty, opportunistic women — 
sometimes grating or grasping or 
scheming, but irresistible nonetheless. 

Even the 1940 Angels on Toast, a pop hit 
in its time but least among the reissued 
works, has some great and savvy 
gargoyles, and a generous sprinkling of 
eccentrics. Powell also gives us in Ebie 
Vane one in a long line of fed-up, fast-lane 
working girls; this one decides to chuck 
New York for Connecticut (in Powell, the 
equivalent of Walden Pond). “There is also 
a plot,” points out Vidal: “two men in 
business, with wives. One has an affair 
with Ebie.” That’s about it. But the picture 
Powell sketches of pre-feminist marriage 
| — with love, such as it is, up against an 

almost sportsmanlike code of chicanery 
and obligation, is enough to make you 
wince. And the oddball hustling and 








of the world of arts and letters and, 
eventually, by a few muckamucks at the 
center — a number of them anxious to 
claim him. 

Swirling around Jaimison’s fairy-tale 
quest are the denizens of a generously 
amoral, cadge-as-cadge-can milieu, 
squatting in lofts, drinking in droves, and 
tumbling in and out of one another’s 
rumpled beds with alacrity. The book’s 
successes are mostly burned-out, but its 
quirkish, often pompous down-and-outers 
still have hope — and a hand out. Its 
women on the make — notably two 
painter groupies who like to cry in each 
other's beer when they’re not vying to 
wash the same guy’s brushes — are 
dissected with candor and sympathy. And 
Jonathan Jaimsion is evidence that, 42 
years after she planted her own bumpkin’s 
suitcase on New York sod, Powell could 
still conjure that outsider’s sense of 
eagerness and awe. 

In 1948's The Locusts Have No King (the 
title is from Proverbs), true love — 
between poor but proud, scholarly 
Frederick Olliver and seasoned Lyle 
Gaynor, half of a successful husband-and- 
wife playwriting team — is threatened, 
dashed, then pieced together again, amid 
a maelstrom of advertising, literary, and 
publishing con-persons and some chic 
female boozers. The once-pristine 
Frederick, having come under the 
inexplicable thrall of a weasel-faced vamp 
named Dodo (), gets caught in a 
downward spiral of sex and sellout, from 
which he is rescued only by the 
scandalous defection of Dodo (an abrasive 
climber whose mysterious self-satisfaction 
Powell records with clinical zest) to a 
married man. The novel’s nick-of- 
sentiment ending, in which Frederick and 
Lyle are reconciled against the eerie radio 
drone-and-sputter of an atom-bomb test, is 
among Powell's most fervent. 

But the best of the reissued books is the 
studied and rueful The Wicked Pavilion, 
first published in 1954. Full of caustic 
regret for the fading magic of boite society, 
it ambles among the habitués of the 
venerable, past-its-prime Café Julien. 
There is a fated young couple whose 
passions and misuhderstandings are 
ignited there, as regularly as crépes 
suzette. There are the has-been artistes, 
brimming with disappointed talent and the 
memories of gayer times. And there are 
the fat cats, crass or farty, sucking up the 
best brandy and the marrow of the 
demimonde. Hovering over all is the ghost 
of a once-struggling painter named Marius, 
who, having apparently had the grace to 
die, finds he has arrived — albeit with so 
many old friends, dealers, memorializers, 
plagiarizers, and critical leeches clinging to 
his coattails that he’ll certainly move no 
farther. The almost mournful relish with 
which Powell sends up and embraces 
these sad, interconnected lives is both 
incisive and poignant. 

Dawn Powell wrote not for the ages but 


He brightened at the thought of a decent supper, 





but suspected that the Beckleys ate well only when 
they were alone, so as to save the feelings of guests 
less fortunate. ... One mustn't tantalize the poor. 
How much gayer the old Ward McAllister days 
must have been, when the rich really clinked, 


had silver sleigh bells on their streams of 
consciousness, and ermine diapers on their 


young! 


—from The Locusts Have No King 


phony hauteur (as evinced by Ebie’s 
slumlord-dowager mom) in the margins 
make even this lesser novel worth the 
ride. 

The Golden Spur is a more optimistic, 
Candidean tale. Its hero, one Jonathan 
Jaimison, comes east from Ohio, in the 
hope of discovering his true roots. Seems 
his mother had been a typist in the big 
city, became pregnant by someone 
eminent, and hightailed it home to a 
convenient blowhard. Now she’s dead, 
and Jonathan, armed with her diary, aims 
to latch onto an identity more glamorous 
than the one he’s been squirming around 
in for years. In what seems an endlessly 
freewheeling (and freeloading) precursor 
of New York as we know it, he is 
embraced by those encamped at the edge 


to get a living. And some of her romance 
plots seem arbitrary concessions to the 
laws of popular fiction. The threads of 
these plots, in fact, are often lost, then 
picked up desultorily, in the bright, almost 
cinematic tapestries that are the novels. No 
matter. Powell, even when dewy-eyed, is a 
frank and keen observer of the world she 
knew — one that has seen the wrecking 
ball as surely as the old Wanamaker’s 
department store does in the opening 
pages of The Golden Spur. Both an 
immigrant to and a doyenne of the Village, 
Powell floated as deep in her Manhattan as 
the proverbial cherry. But at the same time 
she stood on the outside of the cocktail 
glass looking in, as if at a rarefied 
aquarium full of gloriously disreputable, 
endangered species. 
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“, . a definitive 
life -and-writings 


biography. ... 


This first major critical biography 
of Viadimir Nabokov allows, at last, 
full access to the dramatic details 

of the life and art of one of the 
century’s greatest writers. 


An intensely private man, 
Nabokov was a permanent 
wanderer. In the course of his ten 
years of work on the biography, 
Brian Boyd traveled along 
Nabokov’s extensive trail, from 
Yalta to Palo Alto. The only scholar 
to have had free access to the 


ee 


Nabokov archives, he also 
interviewed at length Nabokov’s 
family and scores of his friends 
and associates. 


Here Is an introduction to 
Nabokov—the man, his works, 
and his world—that will provide 
the basis for all future study. This 
first volume of a two-volume 
study is not only essential to an 
understanding of one of the most 
important writers of our time, but 
is fascinating reading in itself. 


Cloth: $25.00 ISBN 0-691-06794-5 


Due September 1990 


“A monumental achievement. 


arantees Brian Boyd 
the very highest pinn 


acle 


among literary biographers.” * 
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| LILAC AND FLAG: AN OLD WIVES’ 


TALE OF THE CITY, by John Berger. 
Pantheon, 192 pages, $18.95. 


n an age in which most writers are 
either novelists or intellectuals, British 
author John Berger is both — not to 
mention a Marxist, an art critic, a 
screenwriter, a social historian, a poet, and 
a painter. He is perhaps most famous for 
his seminal text Ways of Seeing, often 
rapped in introductory art history courses 
for attempting to unmask the classist 
assumptions behind European painting. 
Berger has also been widely recognized 
as the author of Into Their Labours, a 
three-part fictional series about the gradual 
extinction of French peasant farmers, 
whose inevitable exodus to the cities he 
evokes as the twilight of a vanishing rebel 
outpost on the beleaguered frontiers of 


| urban capitalism. In Lilac and Flag, — a 
| haunting swan song for unmodernized 
| agrarianism — he brings his trilogy to an 


apocalyptic finish. 

Those readers who approach the novels 
of revolutionary authors with a degree of 
righteous skepticism will be pleasantly 
surprised by the breadth and diversity of 
Berger's work. His fiction is free of the 


| clichés employed by Stalinist diehards, 
| Perhaps this is because of the instrumental 


role art plays in Berger's unique and highly 


| personal idea of revolution. He sees it as 
| an event that happens at the fundamental 


levels of consciousness and perception. 
His politics are grounded in his aesthetics, 
in the expansion of awareness that he 
believes the act of perception involves, 


| and in his contemptuous rejection of the 
| notion of artists as marginal and privileged 


figures trapped in the introverted vacuum 
of their own manias and fantasies. Because 
of this, he is able to shuttle effortlessly 
between explicit political work like A 
Seventh Man, his moving photographic 
essay on European immigrant workers, 


| and more conventional aesthetic work like 


A Moment in Cubism, which, along with 


| The Success and Failure of Picasso, 
| provides one of the best assessments of _. 
| the perceptual agenda of art at the turn of — 


the century. 
As one might expect for a writer of 
Berger’s political convictions, his non- 


| fiction is constantly stepping on the toes of 
| his fiction. He jockeys us between his 


story and the voice of an author who has 


| abandoned the protective camouflage of a 


“persona.” His characteristic antiphonal 
style deliberately rejects the invisible role 
of the self-effacing omniscient narrator in 
order to sabotage the notion of a work of 
art as a sumptuous commodity, 
independent of social and psychological 
context. From Corker’s Freedom (1964), a 
novel about the spiritual emancipation of 
the director of an employment agency, to 
Once in Europa (1981), the second and by 
far the best volume of his trilogy, Berger 
has constantly stepped out from under the 
proscenium arch. Like a disarmingly 
modest master of ceremonies, he walks 
into the aisles where he addresses us 
directly. “I must emphasize that I have 


| used the word ‘play’ as a metaphor so that 
| we can appreciate the essentially artificial, 


| symbolic, exemplary and spectacular 


nature of the occasion,” he tells us in the 


| novel G. (1980), remarking on his 
| depiction of an Edwardian fox hunt. 


Many critics would apply a term 


| fashionable in the ’70s to this impulse to 
| intercede, moderate, and explain: “meta- 
| fiction,” the dated euphemism coined for 
| the work of academic novelists like John 


Barth, Robert Coover, or Donald 
Barthelme, who cavort around the 
foreground of their narratives, their faces 


frozen into knowing winks. When Berger 


makes the reader conscious of his own 
role as a narrator, as if he were a painter 


| showing us each brush stroke as it is being 


applied to the canvas, he is not, however, 


| indulging in the cagey sophistries of the 
| academics, whose deafening voice-overs 


drown out the actions they represent. Most 


| contemporary writers use meta-fiction as a 
| gag, an in-joke, an arty prank to keep their 
| readers at bay and give their work the 

| requisite “tone,” but Berger’s authorial 

| interventions transform the act of reading 

| into a participatory, interactive, and 


reciprocal experience. 
His fascination with Cubism casts an 


| interesting light on his own methods as a 


narrator. As he makes clear in Ways of 


Seeing and his essay “A Moment in 


Cubism,” Braques and Picasso were crucial 
to the evolution of his understanding of art 


| because they presented the same object 


| 


from a number of different angles 
simultaneously, as if it were less a 
stationary entity, rooted in one place and 
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Art for life’s sake 


John Berger’s radical ways of seeing 


by Daniel Harris 


The gifts of an imaginative artist are often the outriders 
of the gifts of his period. Frequently the new abilities 
and attitudes become recognizable in art and are given a 
name before their existence in life has been appreciated. 
This is why a love of art which accompanies a fear or 
rejection of life is so inadequate. It is also why ideally 
there should always be a road open to art even for those 
to whom the medium, the talent, the activity involved 
mean nothing. Art is the nearest to an oracle that our 


position as modern scientific men can allow us. 
— from The Success and Failure of Picasso 


one time, than a dense thatch of 
intersecting sight-lines that overlap like a 
palimpsest, one draft superimposed on 
another. By portraying the visible as a 
dissolving mass of vantage points, Cubism 
challenged the tyranny of Renaissance 
perspective inherent in a tradition of 
Western painting which arranged its 
scenes as if the viewer were the unique 
center of the worlds represented. Berger 
feels that the Cubists at once changed the 
relation of the viewer to the canvas and 
made the act of perception an integral part 
of the work of art, thus destroying the 
conventions of distance and passivity that 
have structured our artistic experiences for 
centuries. In the process, they undermined 
the bourgeois notion of the individual 
painting as a fine art “object,” divorced 
from the spectator and the context in 
which it is seen. 

What sets Berger apart from other 
revolutionary writers, whom we tend to 
think of as grim-faced apologists for 
totalitarianism, is the basic contradiction 
between his Marxism and his aestheticism, 
his sense of history and his sense of the 
moment, his loyalty to the masses and his 
love of the individual, with one impulse 
ricocheting off the other. In novels as 
distinct as G. (best described as a feminist 


retelling of the Don Juan story) and the 
new Lilac and Flag (the final chapter in 
the annihilation of the peasant way of life 
as the displaced populations of rural 
communities settle into wretched urban 
barrios), we are hustled between two 
seemingly incompatible aspects of his 
temperament, his sensuality and his 
tendency to frame the most fleeting 
experiences within the context of the life 
and culture in which they occur. 
“Whatever I perceive or imagine amazes 
me by its particularity . . . 1 am deeply 
struck by the uniqueness of each even,” he 
comments in G. about Giovanni, the 
paradigmatic sensualist cum artist figure 
who seeks the fullest possible awareness 
of his life through sex, much as an artist 
does through work. The purpose of his 
fiction, he tells us earlier in the novel, is to 
recreate a sensation as it “seizes the 
imagination as though for the first time,” to 
coax out of it “this quality of ‘firstness,’ ” 
and to break down the present into a 
series of irreducibly unique moments, just 
as Cézanne, attempted to restore the 
innocence of his vision by staring at Mont 
St. Victoire in order to recapture his 
original encounter with it. 

At the basis of Berger's vision is an 
implicit hedonism, a utopian impulse to 


return to the purity of the moment. It is an 
impulse the eponymous heroes of Lilac 
and Flag — crushed and demoralized ina 
desolate urban setting where they fend for 
themselves as prostitutes and crack dealers 
— are often able to experience only 
during sex. And yet at the same time 
Berger's aestheticism leads him to 
scrutinize these almost mystical 
engagements with a particular instant in 
time, his Marxism leads him to pull sharply 
back in order to open up dizzying vistas of 
the past and future. In G., Giovanni's 
seductions dovetail with the cataclysmic 
events attending on the rise of modern 
Italy; in Into Their Labours, the laborers’ 
lives are projected against the decline and 
fall of an entire civilization of peasants. 

The comparison with Cubism is again a 
useful one, in that what the Cubists did 
with space, Berger does with time. Just as 
Braques and Picasso attempted to paint, 
not just objects, but the space surrounding 
these objects as if it were a form of matter 
in itself, dense and palpable, so Berger 
links every discrete moment with the 
culture and history of which it is a part, 
filling in around it the larger patterns of 
social change it exemplifies. In a way 
similar to that in which empty space was 
fused with the violins and the glasses of 
absinthe Picasso represented, a single 
experience in Berger's narratives never 
stands alone, separated from its context, 
but is linked with every other event in a 
complex web of causes and effects of 
which it constitutes the smallest unit. Thus, 
in Once in Europa, when an old sheep 
herder — manure fresh on his boots — 
falls in love with a cheap coquette from 
the city, who descends on his dwindling 
community like an apparition from 
another century, we are meant to see an 
entire culture reshaping and seducing 
another, insinuating itself into the minds of 
the peasants at the most basic and 
vulnerable level. 

Berger's belief in “the uniqueness of 
each event” co-exists with his attempt to 
derive from a single instant the entire 
destiny of the culture in which it is 
experienced, thus driving his fiction 
between the two poles of the specific and 
the abstract, the aesthetic and political, the 
narrative voice and the voice of the 
commentator. And yet there is one 
essential way that his Marxism and his 
hedonism work-in tandem in such a 
manner that their seemingly contradictory 
aims are perfectly compatible. For Berger, 
the act of seizing the present and 
becoming fully conscious of an 
irreplaceable instant of perception, is in 
itself a political act. As he argues in his 
extraordinary essay on publicity in Ways 
of Seeing, capitalism has weakened our 
ability to experience our lives fully and 
replaced genuine sensations with the 
deferred gratifications of consumerism, 
with the anxious race to acquire the 
talismans of affluence we need — not for 
the pleasure that they afford in themselves 
but for the envy their glamor inspires in 
others. Art for Berger, insofar as it involves 
the act of description, of identifying in 
words (or in any other medium) the 
idiosyncratic nature of an object, a person, 
or an incident, is intrinsically political, 
because it gives back to things and to 
other people the inherent value and 
individuality they have lost in their drive to 
spend and acquire. 

The restorative ambition of Berger’s 
aestheticism, his attempt to renew and 
revitalize the experience of the present 
obliterated by the false needs and desires 
of consumerism, can be seen in his utter 
intolerance of that generic and reductive 
abstraction, “the masses.” At times, his 
Marxism consists solely of his 
unwillingness to abandon the anonymous 
pool of factory workers to the stereotypes 
of dehumanized automatons enslaved to 
repetitive, de-sensitizing, and mechanical 
tasks. Unlike most revolutionary artists 
whose art is explicitly political, Berger’s 
politics are explicitly aesthetic in that the 
most political act he feels an artist can 
perform is to observe and represent 
individuals as unique instances of 
subjectivity rather than as disembodied 
sets of hands darting over assembly lines, 
performing the single, meaningless 
function to which the metonymy of 
capitalism reduces them. The whole 
purpose of Into Their Labours is to 
preserve and archive a society on the 
threshold of disappearance as peasants 
across the countryside are siphoned off to 
the cities where they lose their identities 
and become faceless members of “the 
masses,” the lumpen proletariat which 
Berger’s political aesthetic would 
humanize. 
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Brave new 
wantonness 


Sex ed for postmoderns 


by Bill Marx 


ust when we've gotten comfortable 

doing sex the modernist way, along 

comes French philosopher Derrida, 

the Dr. Ruth of deconstruction, with a 
whole new set of moves for post-Freudian 
swingers. As part of the revolutionary 
prospectus, it’s inevitable that the most 
chic authors would want to rearrange what 
goes on in the bourgeois bedroom; so the 
coming of postmodernist porn shouldn’t 
surprise anybody except maybe those 
trying to figure out how to do it. The old 
dichotomies of gender, the sweetly familiar 
orifices, the primeval ritual of bump-and- 
grind are passé and patriarchal, repressive 
and obsessive — they just won't hack it in 
the 21st century. : 

According to Susan Rubin Suleiman in 
her collection of provocative essays on the 
ambivalent relationship between feminism 
and the traditionally male-dominated 
avant-garde, Subversive Intent (Harvard 
University Press, $27.50), fictional female 
eroticism must go beyond the male 
oedipal drama — “a confrontation 
between an all-powerful father and a 
traumatized son, a confrontation staged 
across and over the body of the mother” 
— into the polyperversity of fantasy or sci- 
fi mutant kink. In other words, kick your 
snuggly humanoid out of bed and start 
looking for Mr. Goodtentacle. Love is a 
many-headed thing. 

As if in answer to Suleiman’s call for 
carnal encounters of another kind, Ellen 
Datlow, fiction editor of OMNI magazine, 
has come up with an anthology of 
intergalactic eroticism, Alien Sex (Dutton, 


$18.95). Yet the collection doesn’t live up 
to its intriguing title, which promises 
exhilarating out-of-this-world affairs, let 
alone to Suleiman’s aspiration of going 
beyond adolescent male desires about 
tramping over women’s bodies. Instead, 
most of the stories in the book, the 
majority of which are written by men, 
reinforce my suspicion that sci-fi readers 
and writers are still stuck in the “pointed- 
headed creature molesting the curvacious 
blond” phase of sexual development, 
though the leering has been updated 
some. 

A number of stories center on a lonely 
heterosexual guy (only a couple of tales 
deal with homosexuality) who has to turn 
to a bizarre alternative to the inflatable 
rubber doll. In Leigh Kennedy's “Her Furry 
Face,” a man has intercourse with a super- 
intelligent female orangutan (“Not dumb- 
animal banging but mutual love,” he trills); 
Rick Wilbur’s “War Bride” gives us James, 
who with the help of a “prosthetic 
lengthener,” is the boy toy for a creature 
called a Pashi; and Scott Baker’s “The 
Jamesburg Incubus” wallows in the 
demonic wet dreams of a French instructor 
who lures schoolgirls and nuns, by way of 
the collective unconscious, to do his 
libidinous bidding. 

Even the pieces that don’t take 
themselves so seriously leave you feeling 
grungy rather than giddy. Harlan Ellison, 
the granddaddy of space sex, limps in with 
“How’s the Night Life on Cissalda?,” a 
campy piece of piffle about sex-starved 
creatures from another universe that 


University of Texas Press—A World of Literature 


Your body 


battleground 


Barbara Kruger, Untitled (1989) 


batten down on every living thing on earth 
but cockroaches (including the pope and 
William Shatner); Philip José Farmer’s “The 
Jungle Rot Kid on the Nod” is a one-joke 
pastiche about what Tarzan would have 
been like had William, not Edgar Rice, 
Burroughs penned his vine-swinging 
adventures; and Larry Niven’s infamous 
meditation on Superman's sex life, “Man of 
Steel, Woman of Kleenex,” is a tongue-in- 
cheek exercise in misogyny (“Superman's 
semen would emerge with the muzzle 
velocity of a machine-gun bullet”). Most of 
the pieces are unenlightened (not a single 
mention of protection, which you’d think 





would be a must for a one-night stand 
with a cyborg) and generally fearful of sex, 
though Bruce McCallester’s “When Fathers 
Go,” with its female narrator caring for the 
adulterous fruit of her husband's fling with 
an alien, strikes a melancholic chord, and 
Pat Cadigan’s “Roadside Rescue,” which 
deals with a furry, Jello-like creature that 
gets off on loud talking, is worth an 
uneasy chuckle. 

Not only are this futuristic anthology’s 
sexual attitudes strictly for cavemen, but its 
prose is depressingly prosaic — narrative 
innovation is kept to a minimum. The 
See UNDER COVER, page 12 








Literary Biography 


WILLIAM FAULKNER, 


LIFE GLIMPSES 

By LOUIS DANIEL BRODSKY : 
“Louis Brodsky’s new book on Faulkner is fascinat- 
ing. . . . the glimpses afforded the reader are well 
chosen, adroitly angled, and reveal a great deal 
about Faulkner as a man and artist.’—Cleanth Brooks 
During thirty years of collecting, Brodsky has ac- 
quired some of the most important source materi- 
als on Faulkner's life and work. In William 
Faulkner, Life Glimpses, he mines this storehouse 
of previously unpublished material, drawing from 
interviews, letters, speeches, movie scripts, and 
notes. Illustrated. $27.50 cloth 


JEAN STAFFORD 
The Savage Heart 


By CHARLOTTE MARGOLIS GOODMAN 


An examination of the life and art of this brilliant 
but troubled twentieth-century writer whose Col- 
lected Short Stories won the 1970 Pulitzer. Good- 
man describes the vital connections between 
Stafford’s life and her fiction, exploring the exciting 
literary scene of which she was a part, and detailing 
the conflicting roles of writer and traditional 
woman that Stafford confronted. $24.95 cloth 


VICTORIA OCAMPO 

Against the Wind and the Tide 

By DORIS MEYER 

The first biography in English about the life and 
work of the “first lady of Argentine letters.” Meyer 
examines Ocampo’s personal relationships with 
some of the most illustrious writers and thinkers of 
this century and considers her role as one of South 
America’s greatest patrons of the arts. $13.95 paper 


. 


Literarv Criticism 


THE WEIRD TALE 

Arthur Machen, Lord Dunsany, 

Algernon Blackwood, M.R. James, 
Ambrose Bierce, H. P. Lovecraft 

By S.T. JOSHI 

Joshi explores the characteristic features of the 
“weird tale,” a popular kind of literature that in- 
cludes tales of horror, the supernatural, fantasy, and 
quasi-science fiction. $27.5ocloth $12.95 paper 


GRACE PALEY 

Illuminating the Dark Lives 

By JACQUELINE TAYLOR 

Grace Paley’s originality and unique voice have en- 
deared her to a loyal following of readers. Drawing 
on interviews with Paley as well as from her 
stories, Taylor offers a critical study of an author 
who, through her skillful use of language and non- 
traditional narrative form, offers a unique perspec- 
tive on the feelings and reactions of women in their 
daily lives. $18.95 cloth 


FAULKNER'S 
MARGINAL COUPLE 


Invisible, Outlaw, 


and Unspeakable Communities 

By JOHN N. DUVALL 

This innovative study challenges the traditional 
readings of Faulkner's work, specifically focusing 
on his treatment of the gender roles of his charac- 
ters. Drawing on semiotics, feminism, and Marx- 
ism, Faulkner’s Marginal Couple demonstrates that 
Faulkner's fiction traces the full androgynous spec- 
trum of the human condition. $22.50 cloth 


Modern Fiction in Translation 


GOODBYES AND STORIES 

By JUAN CARLOS ONETTI 

Translated by DANIEL BALDERSTON 

A collection of one novella and nine short stories 
by the most important Uruguayan writer of this 
century. Onetti is best known for a*cycle of novels 
about an imaginary town, reminiscent of the work 
of William Faulkner. $22.5ocloth $10.95 paper 


AVALOVARA 

By OSMAN LINS 

Translated by GREGORY RABASSA 

This landmark of twentieth-century novelistic ex- 
perimentation is an absorbing human story whose 
protagonist matures and develops during the course 
of three meaningful affairs. $12.95 paper 


YEAR OF THE ELEPHANT 

A Moroccan Woman’s Journey 

toward Independence 

By LEILA ABOUZEID 

Translation by BARBARA PARMENTER 
Introduction by 

ELIZABETH WARNOCK FERNEA 

A uniquely Moroccan novel that tells the moving 
story of a Muslim woman's life and the personal 
crisis that impels her to reexamine traditional cul- 
tural attitudes toward women. $8.95 paper 
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Under Cover 


Continued from page 11 
foreplay of man and mutant calls for 
Joycean wordplay, for linguistic 


studsmanship in zero gravity; the best sci-fi 


writers (Stanislaw Lem and Samuel 
Delaney, among others) realize fiction has 
to create, through imaginative language, 
another world. Here, when human and 
android connect in Geoff Ryman’s 
“Omnisexual,” all we get is soft-core mush: 
“Warm flesh, salmon pink with blue veins, 
closing over him moist and sheltering, 
sizzling like steak and thumping like 
Beethoven. He lived inside her.” Instead 
of zooming off into otherworldly realms of 
imagination, the bawdy tales in Alien Sex 
spend most of their time heavy-breathing 
on the launch pad. 

In Subversive Intent, Suleiman sees 
structural innovation — postmodern 
techniques of collage, fragmentation, and 
parody — as an essential tool for shocking 
and tantalizing the reader into new, 
particularly feminist, perspectives on sex 
and sensuality. Still, in two of the book’s 
strongest essays, on Robbe-Grillet and 
Georges Bataille, Suleiman shows how 
fancy cut-and-slash prose experimentation 
doesn’t necessarily excuse 
sadomasochistic fantasies about women. 
Though she’s not so doctrinaire as to 
equate the writers’ self-conscious artistry 
with low-brow porn, she’s savvy enough 
to ask whether their works are exploiting 
or examining misogyny. 

Like most rabid postmodernists, 
Suleiman’s wild about “unreadability.” 
(Though the book is generally clear, be 
warned there are indigestible dollops of 
Derrida and Lacan chucked into the mix.) 
But she wants women writers to take self- 
reflexive fictional games away from the 
father-fixated boys and put them to 
feminist concerns, to “imagining 
unguessable modes of humanity.” And the 
authors she picks as exemplars of the new 
order are certainly more compelling than 
the repressed crew who contributed to 
Alien Sex Her chapter on female eroticism 
takes an informative tour from the 
turnabout-is-fair-play sexism of Erica 


Félix Labisse, Poetic Morning (1944) 


Jong’s Fear of Flying and French feminist 
Monique Wittig’s Amazonian Les 
Guérilleres to Angela Carter’s 
phantasmagorical allegory The Passion 
of the New Eve, which climaxes with a 
wedding between a man who is also a 
woman and a woman who is also a man 
(they are bisexuals built for four). Despite 
Suleiman’s knee-jerk feminism and radical- 
lib persuasions (she continually worries 
about how her heterosexuality affects her 
criticism), she wants fiction to be wild, 
woolly, and witty — parodic and ironic 
rather than drearily didactic. 

Yet if her preference for the dense, 
erotically charged narratives of Britisher 
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66) T | here are a few 

| [second generation 
novelists] like Martin Amis 
and Susan Cheever, who are 
making names for themselves 
—and added to their small 
number ought to be Kaylie 
Jones.” —New York Times 


“Discerning, brilliantly 

written...an elegy to a father- 
daughter bond that transcends 
death.” —Publishers Weekly 
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Jeanette Winterson and little-known 
Surrealist novelist Leonora Carrington is 
refreshing, Suleiman’s political take on 
feminist postmodernism, though laced 
with humor, smacks of middle-of-the-road 
academicism. Subversive Intent has pages 
and pages about whether avant-garde lit 
should be scandalizing (yes) and advocate 
violence (no). At one point the author 
asserts, “I'd rather be an ironist than a 
terrorist.” That’s fine as long as you know 
when gamesmanship leaves off and 
conviction begins. 

In the end, Suleiman’s genial acceptance 
of most of the dreams women have about 
the postmodernist future — and whether 
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these fantasies are going to transform us 
into more humane human beings or turn 
us into robots — seems to spring as much 
from not wanting to ruffle colleagues’ 
feathers as from genuine inquisitiveness. 
Nothing’s sacred except feminism and 
deconstructionism. “At times it is politic to 
‘be’ a goddess, at other times a cyborg — 
and at still other times, a laughing 

mother or an ‘alone-standing’ woman who 
sweeps the detritus of civilization,” she 
writes. It may be politic, but it certainly 
isn’t subversive. An attitude of “anything 
goes” is essential to erotic fiction, but 

it’s not so satisfying as an intellectual 
position. Q 
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NATIONAL BESTSELLER! 


"Remarkable from 





its beginning to 


its surprising, satisfying end." 


— JOSEPHINE HUMPHREYS, 
New York Times Book Review 


"An amazing novel. . . .Its 
precision of language and 
the haunting beauty of its 
figures is such as to be 
unforgettable." 

— WALKER PERCY 


"Beautifully written. . . .The 
details of Mr. McFarland's 
prose are brilliantly vivid." 
— CHRISTOPHER LEHMAN-HAUPT, 





“This anthology brings together the seminal 
writing and thinking that prefigured the drama.” 
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—New York Newsday 
Now, Mercury House presents the first book 





FORC 


OR LIES 





Voices from the Revolution 
of Central Europe in 1989-90 





of essays written exclusively by Central 
European authors. Without Force or Lies 
reveals the drama, the potential, the hopes, 
and the confusion of countries in a state of 
change. Unlike books by American authors 
commenting from afar, Without Force or Lies 
collects, for the first time, voices from inside 
the revolution. Edited by Alan Rinzler and 
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Whether you're 
looking for a lead 
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eads in the Boston 
Phoenix MUSIC &THE 
ARTS Classifieds. 


Every week over 
400,000 people look 
to the Arts And 
Entertainment 
Authority for the latest 
in arts and 
entertainment 
information. And 
because we cover the 
entire entertainment 
scene, we have the 
most comprehensive 
art-related classified 
section in Boston. 
You'll not only find 
vocalists, but — 
instruments, gigs, 
rehearsal space, 
auditions, instruction 
and much more. 

To place you're ad, 
see the coupon in 
hr week's issue or 
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‘I am not 
page-twelve 
material.’ 


—June Jordan in The Progressive 


‘I am looking for an umbrella big enough to overcome tne 
tactical and moral limitations of “identity politics” — 
politics based on gender, class, or race. I am searching for 
the new language of a new political consciousness of 
identity.’ 

—June Jordan, ‘Waiting for a Taxi” 


‘I do not believe that we can restore and expand the 
freedoms that our lives require unless and until we 
embrace the justice of our rage. If we do not reintroduce a 
Right and a Wrong, a Good or Evil measurement of doers 
and deeds, then how shall we, finally, argue our case?’ 
—June Jordan, ‘‘Where Is the Rage?” 


‘I am crying because I am overwhelmed by victory: The 
cost is not forgivable. Tears come from someplace 
uncontrollable and free, and right around now anything 
uncontrollable and everything free looks and feels pretty 
good to me. I am crying because last week two white men 
accosted me, calling me “Bitch!” and calling me “Nigger!” 
and last week Mr. Nelson Mandela was still locked away, 
a prisoner of racist white men, and I was not sure about 
the swift and certain demise of apartheid but this morning 
I am sure. It’s over.’ 

—June Jordan, ‘‘Mandela and the Kingdom Come”’ 


‘I am not a “divisive issue.” I am not page-twelve 
material. I want the liberty and the hallowed full human 
rights of every woman in the world at the top of the news, 
right there, mixed up with the East Berliners rushing to 
embrace the people of West Berlin. And I want this new 
decade to forswear all double standards. No more of this 
one standard for white people and then there’s Panama. 
No more “establishment of democracy” courtesy of the 
U.S. Army. No more official regret for the death toll of 
“American lives.”” No more “unknown numbers” of 
“unidentified” and officially ignored victims of white 
power. I demand the names of every Panamanian man 
and woman and child who died because George Bush 
could not have a merry Christmas unless he tried to 
eliminate Manuel Noriega!’ 

—June Jordan, “Wrong or White” 


June Jordan, the internationally renowned poet, is also 
one of the best political essayists writing in America. You 
can now read her passionate prose fresh off her pen six 
times a year in The Progressive magazine. 


Plus, every month you will get Molly Ivins’s hilarious 
humor ... engaging interviews with such activists and 
artists as Alice Walker, Daniel Ellsberg, Wendell Berry, 
and Holly Near . . . inspirational profiles of the unsung 
citizens who are working for social change every day in 
America .. . 
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Andrei Sakharov 
Mikhatl S. Gorbachev 

































William Brinton. 27 essays, including 
Vaclav Havel's “The Power of the Powerless” 
and the controversial “To the Stalin 
Mausoleum” by the infamous “Z”. $15.95 
cloth bound, at all fine bookstores or call 
1-800-926-9292. 
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Yes f I want to read June Jordan’s essays in 
The Progressive. Send me a subscription for $18. 
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essays by June Jordan quoted in this advertisement. 
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PRESSING MATTERS: Eridanos 
Press, formerly of Hygiene, 
Colorado, has transplanted its 
editorial offices to new digs in 
Boston’s Horticultural Hall. As of 
this spring the four-person staff 
shares office space, marketing 
resources, and, as managing 
editor Lisa Phelan is quick to 
emphasize, close temperamental 
ties with local-hero house David 
R. Godine. Founded in 1987, 
Eridanos switched its distribution 
agreement from Rizzoli to Godine 
in February with high hopes for 
the symbiotic prospects between 
the two noted small publishers. 
Under the stewardship of 27-year- 
old publisher Juan Garcia de 
Oleyza, the “Eridanos Library” has 
already staked its claim as an 
estimable source for handsomely 
produced and redoubtably 
translated foreign-language 
literature. Thus far Eridanos has 
reissued or introduced striking 
editions of works by Robert Musil, 
Luigi Pirandello, Cesare Pavese, 
Virgilio Pifiera, and several other 
European and Hispanic writers 
underexposed among English- 
speaking readers. Four titles are 
published each year, released in 
cloth editions in the fall season 
and in paperback in the spring. 
The pace is methodical, but the 
ambition is exemplary: Eridanos is 
founded on the proposition that 
the same bookshelves that hold 
celebrated Marquezes and 
Calvinos and Kunderas might well 
have room for foreign authors 
shortshrifted by literary 
tastemaking or shortchanged by 
dubious translations. “We're 
committed to representing many 
different ethnicities and 
countries,” notes Phelan. 
“Especially authors whom we feel 
a good translator will make more 
accessible.” This year’s quartet: a 
single-edition pair of historical 
novels by Soviet Yury Tynyanov, 
a collection of three “armchair 
plays” by Spanish modernist 
Ramon del Valle-Inclan under the 
title Barbaric Comedies, and two 
novels by Polish writer Andrzej 
Kusniewicz. 


HYDE BOUND: Is there any 
classic quite so promiscuously 
misunderstood, chronically 
bowdlerized, and recklessly 
distorted as Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? 
Acclaimed illustrator Barry Moser 
thinks not. That’s why the 
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lay Moser’ ‘Ss engravings cast new poe ert on Dr. Jekyll. 


Amherst artist, whose peerless 
wood engravings have limned 
fine-press editions of 
Frankenstein, Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, and Huckleberry 
Finn, was instrumental in 
spurring the publication of an 
original, unexpurgated version of 
the century-old horror story that 
Hollywood has smothered in 
simpleminded clichés and 
children’s editions have rendered 
all but toothless. Moser hopes that 
the newly published volume from 
the University of Nebraska Press, 
featuring his haunting chiaroscuro 
images, will put the dread back 
where it belongs. Stevenson’s 
pyschosexual parable, writes 
Joyce Carol Oates in her 
introduction to the book, has 
suffered in the captivity of 
popular culture — its melodrama 
overblown, its dark moral and 
allegorical subtexts underplayed. 
Restoring the tale to its full 
nightmarishness means not only 


rescuing the complete text but 
also recognizing how acutely 
modern Stevenson’s conception 
of the mind was: its thronging 
repressions and doubts, its 
intimations of split personality, its 
clash between compulsion and 
civility. Oates points out that 
though Dr. Jekyll is by 
appearances a respectable 
Victorian, his dabblings with 
mind-altering drugs and his 
fascination with the implications 
of evolution mark him as a 
character more emblematic of the 
schisms and traumas of our own 
century. And with the yarn due to 
be shanghaied into celluloid yet 
again (this time by Roman 
Polanski, and said to be well 
underway) now’s perhaps just the 
time to let your spine take a crack 
at the real thing. 


EVEN STEVENSON: A 
renaissance it’s not, but the 
generally underappreciated 


Stevenson is the beneficiary of 
another admirable reissue project 
this year. Several volumes 
originally published by the 
Nonesuch Press, an English house 
that released a series of sturdy 
clothbound classics between 
1927 and 1951, have been revived 
this spring by London’s Reinhardt 
Books, with backing from Viking- 
Penguin. Among them is 
Stevenson’s The Wrong Box, a 
dark comedy written in 
collaboration with the author’s 
stepson Lloyd Osbourne in 1889 
but marred by proofing glitches 
and pressroom snafus. Hailed by 
V.S. Pritchett as “a brilliant 
impertinence,” it’s another 
welcome corrective for those of 
us who let recollections of 
Treasure Island bully us into 
pigeonholing Stevenson as strictly 
adolescent fare. (For further 
acquaintance with the darker 
Stevenson, try his harrowing 
account of his voyage to the 
States, The Amateur Emigrant, 
published by England's Hogarth 
Press.) Also released under the 
resurrected Nonesuch imprint are 
doorstop collections of Lewis 
Carroll, Donne, Blake, and Swift. 
But it’s the the fully authenticated 
reprint of The Wrong Box in all its 
taut elegance that’s the 
unexpected ace in this deck. 


WINGING IT: What Kéchel did 
for Mozart and Bill James did for 
baseball stats, John Oliver Jones 
aims to do for birdwatching. His 
recently published tome Where 
the Birds Are (Morrow, $24.95, 
$15.95 paper) is a state-by-state, 
sanctuary-by-sanctuary rundown 
of species abundance and nesting 
sites that’s touted as a 
“revolutionary method of birding 
from beginner to seasoned 
expert.” Don’t bother with this 
opus if your fondness for field 
guides resides in the cunning 
drawings or lavish plates: here the 
panorama of snowy egrets and 
starlings and the like have given 
way to expansively intricate charts 
and meticulous tables reminiscent 
of a Grand Central Station train 
schedule or a corporate 
accountant’s ledger. Has Jones’s 
number-crunching ushered in a 
new age of avian detection? A 
quick call to Mike O’Connor, 
proprietor of the Birdwatchers 
General Store in Orleans, elicted a 
lukewarm response. “It’s got a lot 
of useful information,” he mused. 
“But it can’t give you the in-depth 
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profile that illustrated regional 
guides can. It depends on how 
fussy you are about finding 
certain birds in certain places.” In 
O’Connor’s opinion, the 
pioneering field guides of Roger 
Tory Peterson, available in revised 
editions from Houghton Mifflin, 
are still unsurpassed as the bird- 
sleuth’s gospel. 


CAVE ART: Jim Morrison fancied 
himself the Lizard King, but 
anyone who's watched Aussie cult 
rocker Nick Cave coil himself 
around a number has seen 
something very much like a viper 
at work. Come September, both 
reptiles can be found between 
covers: Villard is bringing out 
volume two of Morrison’s 
scribblings, The American Night, 
and HarperCollins is publishing 
Cave’s first novel, And the Ass 
Saw the Angel. The word here 
says go with the snake. Cave, late 
of the smouldering Brit punkers 
The Birthday Party and currently 
heading up the Bad Seeds, has 
gone to the trouble of hatching a 
book that, contrary to what we’ve 
come to expect from its ilk, 
appears to be neither a 
swaggering exercise in self- 
promotion or a smug excuse for 
unintelligibility. It stars one 
Euchrid Eucrow, a mute denizen 
of the mythical Ukulore Valley 
who's described as “the result of 
generations of backwoods incest 
and moonshine consumption.” 
Cave’s fictional debut, which 
takes its title from the Old 
Testament parable of Balaam, isn’t 
likely to make anyone forget 
Ulysses. Then again, it shouldn't 
stir any dubious recollections of 
Tarantula, either. 


FLOWER POWER: If Jesse Helms 
hasn’t aimed any of his brimstone 
at Robert Mapplethorpe’s images 
of flowers, that’s probably 
because he just hasn’t looked very 
closely. The late photographer’s 
floral studies are suffused with 
erotic tension and an aching 
sensuality that reveal a quieter 
side of his obsessive 
temperament. In October Bulfinch 
Press will publish Flowers, an all- 
color portfolio of 52 
Mapplethorpe prints, including 
many taken in his final months. 
Old chum Patti Smith has written 
a foreword to the collection, 
which is guaranteed not to inspire 
any Nightline segments or 


‘congressional sideshows. QO 


Midsummer Offerings 


Killing Mister Watson 
Peter Matthiessen 


Mr. Matthiessen has brilliantly re-creat- 
ed the fortunes and misfortunes of 
Edgar Watson, a figure of towering 
importance to his fellow planters in the 
nineteenth century Florida Everglades. 
As the tale begins, the local residents 
are gathered along the water's edge 
waiting for Watson's arrival by motor- 
boat--the first they've ever seen. As he 
steps ashore, these neighbors raise their 
guns and shoot Mister Watson dead. 
The rest of the novel, narrated through 
their voices, tells why. 


Random House $21.95 


Harvard Book Store 


Wildlife 
Richard Ford 


Mr. Ford's fourth novel is set in the 
same Western landscape that so distin- 
guished his acclaimed collection Rock 
Springs, and with it he extends his 
reputation as "one of the most com- 
pelling and eloquent storytellers of his 
age... providing us with both the 
pleasures of narrative and the sad wis- 
dom of art" (Michiko Kakutani, The 
New York Times) \n Wildlife, Mr. Ford 
offers an abiding sense of family and 
love, and how both can suffer and yet 
somehow withstand the gravest uncer- 
tainties and sorrows. 


Atlantic Monthly $18.95 


RICHARD 
O) aD) 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
_ Harvard Square, 661-1515 
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Summer 


Alice Gordon and Vincent 
Virga 

This beautifully illustrated, thoughtful- 
ly edited volume brings together thir- 
ty-seven of America's finest writers in 
celebration of the season John Updike 
characterizes as "a land of ice and ice 
cream and baseball and beach picnics 
and outdoor concerts, of freedom felt 
in the body itself." Other contributors 
include Elizabeth Hardwick, Wallace 
Stevens, Raymond Carver, Louise 
Erdrich, Alfred Kazin, and Alice 
Adams. 


Addison-Wesley $35.00 


jetluvinel 
Book Store 


Since 1932 
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Tripmaster Monkey 
Maxine Hong Kingston 


Vintage Books is delighted to intro- 
duce the paperback edition of Ms. 
Hong Kingston's first novel; by turns 
surreal, exuberantly charged with spec- 
tacle, violence, and Chinese "talk- 
story," and wildly, bitterly funny. 
Readers of the extraordinary The 
Woman Warrior and China Men will 
recognize the author's distinct presence 
as she turns to fiction in this". . .daz- 
zling leap of imaginative sympathy 
{and] narrative magic." --The New 
York Times Book Review 


Vintage Books/Random House, 
$9.95 paper 


Detatis E Thompson = 


Political Ethics and Public 
fice 
Dennis F. Thompson 


"Politics says: "Be ye therefore clever 
as serpents’; but morals adds as a lim- 
iting condition: ‘and innocent as 
doves'." So says Kant [Eternal Peace}, 
who believes that serpents and doves 
can coexist, and furthermore that the 
doves will prevail. A more wary 
philosopher would say: the serpents 
and the doves shall lie down together, 
but the doves will not get much sleep 
[Isaiah 11.6; and Woody Allen, With- 
out Feathers). Political ethics--the 
practice of making ethical judgements 
about political action--proceeds in this 
spirit. Properly conceived, it joins 
ethics and politics without supposing 
that it can eliminate the conflict 
between them.--from the Introduction 


Harvard University Press, $12.95 paper 


Harvard Book Store Cafe 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 
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FRIDAY /29 

DAN SHAUGHNESSY signs 
copies of his new book The Curse 
of the Bambino from 12:30 to 
1:30 p.m. at Waldenbooks, Two 
Center Plaza, Boston. Free; call 
523-3044. 

SUNDAY/1 

“WHAT DOES A POETRY 
WORKSHOP DO?” is the name 
of a program sponsored by the 
New England Poetry Club and 
the National Park Service, 
featuring readings by Susan 
Donnelly, John Hildebidle, and 
Valerie Nash, at 3 p.m. at the 
Longfellow National Historic Site, 
105 Brattle St., Cambridge. Free. 
Call 876-4491 

MONDAY /2 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents 


| the Happy Birthday Stone Soup 


Classic at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, 
Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., 
Central Square, Cambridge 
Readings by Glen Pettit and 
Daniel Solis, followed by open 


| reading. Cover $3; call 227-0845 


| TUESDAY/3 





NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Mark 
Peterson at 8 p.m. at Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 267- 
8624. 

THURSDAY /S5 

POET LAWRENCE HOMER reads 
from his work at 12:15 p.m. at 
King’s Chapel, School and 
Tremont Sts., Boston. Sponsored 
by the King’s English. Free; call 
523-1749. 

NANCY CLARK signs copies of 
Nancy Clark’s Sports Nutrition 
Guidebook from 12:30 to 1:30 
p.m. at Waldenbooks, Two Center 
Plaza, Boston. Recipes from the 
book will be served. Free. 

HART CRANE’s poetry is read by 
members of the Winter Company 
at noon and 1 p.m. at the Atrium 
in the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
423-2966. 


READING LIST 


Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


MONDAY/9 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
an evening of poetry and music 


by None at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, 


Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., 
Central Square, Cambridge. Cover 
$3; call 227-0845. 
TUESDAY/10 

ROY BLOUNT JR, whose most 
recent book is First Hubby, 
declaims about his life as a 
“humorist-journalist-sportswriter- 
poet-performer-lecturer- 
dramatist” at 5 p.m. at Harvard 
University’s Kennedy School of 
Government, 79 JFK St.. 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380. 
NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Gary 
Hicks at 8 p.m. at Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 267- 
8624. 

THURSDAY/12 

JANET BAKER-CARR reads from 
her fiction at 12:15 p.m. at King’s 
Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., 
Boston. Sponsored by the King’s 
English. Free; call 523-1749. 
HEINRICH HEINPF’s poetry is 
read by members of the Winter 
Company at noon and 1 p.m. at 
the Atrium in the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 423-2966. 
SUNDAY/15 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB 
presents David Lewit, who reads 
from Hiawatha, Dr. Eino Friberg, 
translator and scholar on The 
Kalevala and Hiawatha, and 
Anna Warrock, who reads 


The mark of 


a masterpiece. 


Japanese translations of Tom Galt, 


at 3 p.m. at the Longfellow 
National Historic Site, 105 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
4491. 

MONDAY/16 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
poetry readings by Gloria 
Monaghan and George Brousseau 
at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, Green 
Street Grill, 280 Green St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; call 
227-0845 

TUESDAY/17 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Richard 
Fitzgerald at 8 p.m. at Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 267- 
8624. 

THURSDAY/19 

ANNA AKHMATOVA's poetry is 
read by members of the Winter 
Company at noon and 1 p.m. at 
the Atrium in the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 423-2966. 

JOHN NIXON reads from his 
fiction at 12:15 p.m. at King’s 
Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., 
Boston. Sponsored by the King’s 
English. Free; call 523-1749. 
MONDAY/23 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
poetry readings by Gary Hicks 
and Fast Eddie at 8 p.m. at 
Charlie’s Tap, Green Street Grill, 
280 Green St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227- 
0845. 

THURSDAY /26 

SANDRA SIZER MOORE reads 


It's easy to fill shelves with thousands of titles, but we didn't earn 
our reputation by doing things the easy way. Our buyers and staff 


take the time to find and stock a high quality selection for a demanding 
audience. We have more kinds of books, in greater depth, than any other 


book store in New England. 


At street level you'll find a large, diverse collection of well-known (and ‘ 
no-so-well-known) hardcovers and paperbacks in every field. You'll also find a 


wonderful selection of remainders at amazing prices. 


Venture downstairs and you'll discover thousands of used paperbacks at 50% 


off and used textbooks at 25% off. 


Stop by Harvard Book Store today. And add a masterpiece to your library. 


lebluylve! 


Book Store 


SINCE 1932 





The bookstore for those who appreciate the difference. 


1256 Massachusetts Avenue (Harvard Square) 
Cambridge MA 02138 © (617) 661-1515 





from John McPhee’s Under the 
Snow at 12:15 p.m. at King’s 
Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., 
Boston. Sponsored by the King’s 
English. Free; call 523-1749. 
W.H. AUDEN ’s poetry is read by 
members of the Winter Company 
at noon and 1 p.m. at the Atrium 
in the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
423-2966. 

TUESDAY/31 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE 
sponsors a reading by Raphael 
Woolf at 8 p.m. at Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 267- 
8624 

SUNDAY/29 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY 
SOCIETY presents a reading by 
novelist Ira Wood, as well as Tim 
Joyce, who performs music and 


poetry, at 3 p.m. at the Longfellow 


National Historic Site, 105 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 870- 
449] 

MONDAY/30 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
poetry readings by Don Quatrale 
and Scott Curtis at 8 p.m. at 
Charlie’s Tap, Green Street Grill, 
280 Green St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227- 
0845. 

READING IN REAL LIFE 
THE GREAT BOOKS 
FOUNDATION, a Chicago-based 
nonprofit educational 
organization, will hold a basic 
leader-training course at Lesley 
College Graduate School, in 
Cambridge, on July 9 and 10. 
The training course prepares 
teachers, volunteers, librarians, 
and school administrators to 
lead Junior Great Books reading 
and discussion groups. The 
Junior Great Books program, 
available for grades kindergarten 
through 12, is designed to teach 
students how to interpret 

what they read. Teachers, 
administrators, and parent 
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volunteers who enroll for summer 
training will be ready to begin 
Read-Aloud programs this fall 

The course is also open to those 
who plan to lead adult Great 

Books groups in their 
communities. To register, contact 
Margery Miller, Director of 
Reading, at 868-9600. 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY | 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time | 
VISTA volunteers to work on a 
variety of literacy projects in 
Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, 100 Nashua St., rm 
946, Boston 02114. 

THOREAU SIGHTINGS 

Henry David Thoreau returns to 
Walden Pond in Concord this 
summer from June 30 through 
August 12, in the body of acto: 
and teacher David Barto. Visitors 
are invited to join him as he walks 
the shores of the pond. Regular 
events include strolls on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays at 6 p.m. These 
conversational, 90-minute walks 
cover one mile to the Thoreau site 
and back. Meet at the house 
replica, near the entrance to the 
parking lot. Insect repellant is 
suggested. You can also visit with 
the writer every Saturday and 
Sunday at 6 p.m., when there's a 
living-history presentation on a 
hillside overlooking the pond, 
followed by a guided walk to the 
Thoreau house site. To celebrate 
Thoreau’s birthday on July 12, 
meet at the house replica, at 
sunrise. All programs are free; call 
(508) 369-3254 or 727-3159 for 
more information 


DEADLINE INFORMATION 

PLS CALENDAR is published on | 
the last Friday of each month. 
Send or bring your listing to PLS 
Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215 
by 5 p.m. on the second-to-last 
Thursday of the month. 





Don’t Forget To Pack Some 
Books For Your Vacation! 


Betore you head for the beach, the mountains or places unknown, pick up some vacation time 
reading at The Coop. You'll find everything from chilling mysteries to hot new fiction to the most 
revealing biographies. Plus the latest books on travel, history, cooking and general summer fun. 


A. indecent Behavior 

By Cary! Rivers 

This fast and funny novel features two unforgettable characters: the tough, street smart 
Sally and Boston Brahmin, Jack. As they move into the world of behavior modification 
via bioscience, they come dangerously close to terrifying secrets. This is a spicy 
mystery-thriller spun from Caryl River’s own knowledge of politics, bioscience, and jour- 
nalism. $19.95 Published by Dutton 


B. The Burden Of Proof 

By Scott Turow 

The author of Presumed Innocent, one of the signature novelist of the eighties, has ° 
written a dazzling, taut, utterly engrossing new book about a family and its deepest, 
most closely guarded secrets. He tells a convincing and compelling story of Ss 
enormous emotional resonance, riveting suspense, and profound and 

disturbing revelations. Reg. $22.95 SALE $18.36 . 

Published by Farrar Straus Giroux 


C. The Gift Of Asher Lev 

By Chaim Potok 

Deeply felt and beautifully realized, this novel is the work of a 
master storyteller. It is a generous and extraordinarily insightful 
evocation of the life of the spirit in both its religious and its artistic 
impulses, the moving tale of one man who must negotiate a difficult, 
demanding, and, ultimately, exaluting balance between the two. 
$19.95 Published by Alfred A. Knopf 


D. Sullivan's Sting 

By Lawrence Sanders 

The best selling author of The Fourth Deadly Sin spins 
a tale of a sultry undercover cop intimate with both 

sides of the law. Intricately plotted, filled with a ° 
colortul cast of rascals, as sexy and suspen- \\ 
sful as any reader could wish, Sullivan's “\\c 
Sting mixes crime and romance, wit and \ ‘ 
action into a wonderfully intoxicating : 
cocktail. This is difinitely first-rate 

Sanders. $19.95 Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons 


E. Lust 
By Susan Minot 


struggle for intimacy. The sophistic- 
ated lawyers, artists, actors and 
journalists who people 

these brilliant tales are 

in equal parts 

cynical and 

fragile. They 

find emotional 

connectedness 

to be more com- 

plicated, and more 

elusive, than they ever 
imagined. Paperback 

$7.95 Published by 

Washington Square Press 


F. Message From Nam KN 
By Danielle Stee! \ | G. The City Of Marveis 
In this, her 25th best-selling novel, Xe Pe By Eduardo Mendoza 
Danielle Steel takes us to the war in ; <Q Ht Ma Nothing succeeds like success. And 
Viet Nam with all its power, tragedy » ; no one is more daring than Onofre 
and excitement. It concerns journalist, 4. ‘ / Bouvila, an eminently corruptible 
Paxton Andrews, and the soldiers she Pe Va os (HS peasant youth who stops at nothing on 
knew and met there. For her, and the ~<x o> SAXAN his way to fabulous wealth and power in 
men who fought in Nam, life would , wr ; , Barcelona. Rich, irreverent and always entertain- 
never again be the same. This AY oo ing, this novel deftly captures a city lurching into the 
monumental work about YF i af gine. modern age. Don't miss this award-winning international 
America’s recent pit, a “4 co bestseller. Paperback $8.95Published by Pocket Books 
et ear ere he : H. The Best American Short Stories Of The Eighties 
forget. $21.95 / 4 \ J Edited by Shannon Ravenel 
Published ‘ Read the best of the best, 20 outstanding stories published 
by J . aim Os over the past ten years. Rich in craft and variety, this 
Delacorte 3 a collection includes such famous authors as Peter Taylor, 
Press ’ ; . 3 Raymond Carver, Paul Bowles, Joy¢ge Carol Oates, 
ath A John Updike, Alice Munro and Robert Stone. The newer 
authors include: Bharati Mukherjee, Charles Baxter 
and Joy Williams. Paperback $9.95 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company 


J. Summer People 

By Marge Piercy 

From the bestselling author of Gone To Soldiers, comes the 

ultimate summer romance. Her newest novel tells a sensitive 

and complex story of passion and love among the artists who live 
year-round in a small resort town on Cape Cod. Her characters include 
three sensual artists who live and love through an extraordinary season 
of change and discovery. Paperback $5.95 Published by Fawcett Crest 


HARVARD SQUARE  MITCOOPATKENDALL eaepe 2 I H 2 QR AT LONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 


CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 1 FEDERAL ST 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 MF 9:15-7 THUR TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-5:30 
THUR TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 
COOP CHARGE, MASTER CARD, VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! ‘ 
paaneummunansnadane 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES STRATTON CENTER 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL : AFTER S WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 84 MASS AVE. : 
* $1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. M-F 9:15-5:30 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. , : SAT 10-4 
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“POWERFUL! || . 


‘Pathfinder’ has the stuff of legends. = 
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visual allusions to other movies in the comic- 
book-adaptation genre that transcends the 
obvious appeal to pre-teens. it’s not 
Batman, or even Bill and Ted's Excellent 
Adventure, but it is entertaining and fun, 
even for people who dropped ‘‘awesome”’ 
from their vocabularies years ago. Beacon 
Hill, Arlington Capitol, Somerville Theatre, 
suburbs. 

*&XTIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! (1990). 
It's certainly outrageous, but the outrage 
feels calculated, as if writer-director Pedro 
Almodévar were consciously trying to live 
up to his bad-boy reputation. This story 
about a young man(Antonio Banderas) 
released from a mental hospital who Sav 10. Sun 9 Garage parking available day and evening 
kidnaps a movie actress (Victoria Abril) 

and holds her hostage in her apartment until 

she falls in love with him, feels tired and 

constrained, even a little sour. Almodévar 

wants us to understand that Abril’s bonds 

are the ties of romantic love made literal, 


aly 
4:40, 7:05 & 9:30pm 
===! |AUDITIONS 
and that when she comes to love Banderas, 


they will be replaced by new, unseen bonds. The finest male movies, now in both cinemas 1&2 S th 
ee the 
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Now playing at the Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston Tickets: $6, adults. $4. children 4-14. andsemors 
Advance reservations recommended. Call 523. 
6664. with MasterCard or Visa, one day in advance 
Showumes Mon Il, 1, 2.3: Tues. -Thurs Hl. 1. 2.3, 7.8. 
Fr) 4,2 3.7.8.9; Sat 10. 0, 12.1.2.3.4.5.6,7.8.9 
Sun Hf, 12.1, 2.3. 4.5.6.7, 8 Also . The First 
Emperor ot China Mon 4. Tues -Thurs 4.9: Fri 4.6, 10 













A Film By NILS GAUP 
AN INTERNATIONAL FILM EXCHANGE RELEASE 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT Baty 10:45:00 
STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, | COPLEY PLACE| *333 227.20.1:0° 
JUNE 29TH! 12M1D 


FOOD TO 60. 




































The trouble is that we're watching a woman, 


fearing for her life, held against her will. The ART jo P 
movie isn't hateful, but its ominous, creepy Boston Phoenix 











tone is the opposite of the director's 204 Tremont Street ° 482-4661 ° one Check the Boston Phoenix 
cheerful hedonism. And Almodévar, whose THE BEST GAY MOVIES Classified Auditions ; 

films celebrate the pleasures of sexual DIRECT FROM L.A. AFTER HOURS Classifiecs. 
freedom, doesn’t warm to his material. Jose NEW PROGRAM for more info. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 










































































































Luis Alcaine’s cinematogrpahy gives the 
film a luscious pop-primary look, but it’s 
icing on a rather glum cake. The film is 
obsessive in a resigned way. iNickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, West Newton. 


*&*XTOTAL RECALL (1990). Pau! Ver- £ I 4 

hoeven's sci-fi blockbuster turns metaphor 

into gimmicks and special effects. The 

movie has the bloated cheesiness only $50 o 


million can buy and just enough inspiration 
and brilliance to recall the totality of its | b | b | 
betrayal. Arnold Schwarzenegger plays a a 


21st century construction worker plagued 
by a recurrent nightmare of Mars. When he r ; 
goes to a company to have a fake memory Marilyn Beck, TRIBUNE MEDIA SER V4 [OF at) 
resembling his dream implanted in his brain, : SH 7 ae A ” F vee 
another self, a real secret agent from Mars : 
pursued by enemies, takes over, thrusting 
him into the middie of an insurrection 
against a despotic Martian mining com- 
pany. For the film to have credibility, the 
blue-collar Everyman hero must be convinc- 
ing, but Schwarzenegger is absurd as a 
working stiff, and the perverse possibilities 
of his search for identity (as well as the 
narrative coherence) are lost in 
meretricious gore. Verhoeven works hard to 
make the film meaningful, but beneath the 
battles and the outlandish settings, the 
question, “‘Who am I?" seems not only 
irrelevant but ridiculous. With Sharon Stone 
and Rachel Tictoin. Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 

kkk: TRUE HEART SUSIE (1919). 
Lillian Gish and Robert Harron are wonder- 
ful together in this bucolic romance. It's a 
lesser-known D.W. Griffith movie but, still, a 
masterpiece, with that combination of 
narrative purity and sweetness of spirit no 
director since has duplicated. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 








WAR REQUIEM (1969). See review this 
issue. Institute of Contemporary Art. 
@WILD ORCHID (1990). If you go expect- 
ing a dose of hothouse camp you'll feel 
cheated. Like 9% Weeks (whose producer 
and co-writer, Zalman King, co-wrote and 
directed this film) the movie, this time that 
old number about a young, innocent 
heroine ushered into a world of sensuality 
by a mysterious stranger, is a crashing bore. 
The young lamb is Caré Otis (who has a 
wide, suggestive mouth and no talent to 
speak of), as a young lawyer hired by a 
New York businesswoman (Jacqueline 
Bisset, in tailored suits with shoulder pads 
that would look excessive on ickey Woods) 
to help her salvage a redevelopment deal in 
Rio. There, Bisset sets Otis up with an 
enigmatic associate (Mickey Rourke, in- 
dulging in the sort of smug posing that 
doesn’t convince people he’s an often 
underrated actor) who puts her through a 
series of sexual mind games but is too self- 
involved to get physical when she’s ready 
to. The first sex scene is a hoot, but the 
pseudo-psychological game playing that 
follows isn’t. Neither is its racist use of 
Brazilians for their primal (read: jungle) 
passion, or its sexist message that any 
woman is ready for all sorts of quasi-sexual 
humiliation. The movie keeps promising 
something a lot kinkier than it delivers, but 
the heat of passion is doused by the cool of 
chic. It’s designer fucking. Copley Place. 
WITHOUT YOU I’M NOTHING (1990). See 
review this issue. Nickelodeon. 


Y 


*& *& & 2 YAABA (1990). Burkina Faso di- 
rector Idrissa Ouedraogo's stark, primal, 
and surreal second film returns to a stiller, 
more primitive, and more profound kind of 
storytelling. Refusing to provide easy emo- 
tional payoffs or glib plot contrivances, 
Quedraogo spins a loose storyline as full of 
spaces as the eldritch terrain its characers 
inhabit. The film, tells the story of two 
cousins, a boy, Bila (Noufou Ouedraogo) , 
and a girl, Napoko (Roukietou Barry) who 
become fascinated by Sana (Fatimata 
Sanga) , an ostracized old woman labeled a 
witch by the village. Bila calls the woman 
Yaaba (grandmother) , steals food for her, : ie 
and begins to share her point of view as NY OLGY STEREO | PG -13]PARENTS STRONGLY CAUTIONED 
well, seeing into his village’s innate hypoc- 3 Feacrrareiacial al SaiaaaoCGariale toc CRlavon Radar a) 
risy. Sana teaches Bila to react to the Sai a 
village’s corruption with acceptance instead 
of rebellion. The movie approaches truth 
not through the tearducts or funnybone, but 
through the poetic imagination. 
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stuff of reat life and real myth, and instead of 
clichés it offers troubling epiphanies. 
Coolidge Corner. 
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CALL THEATERS FOR SHOWTIMES 
COPLEY PLAGE 266-300 
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©100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON ® FRE BE N 5:00PM AND 2:00 
@ COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED TICKET SALES SHOWS FRIDAY & 


Fascina 
and beautiful!” 


PATHFINDER 


A Film By NILS GAUP 


aK 
/ ting 


ROBIN Tilt = Hey Dude, 
WILLIAM: / x ; 
4 This ls No Cartoon! 


ACADEMY AWARD ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
WINNER BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM 
BEST PICTURE 


ciNEM, 
gre aviso 


A FILM BY 


FUNNY, TOUCHING, AND VITAL!” rou teaver ROLLI6 STORE Mtagaome 


/* WINNER! 1990 AUDIENCE AWARD, “SEAJTIFULLN WRITTEN A OIRECTER 


\ UNITED STATES FILM FESTIVAL / Pll 


LONGTIME >» 
COMPANION 3! 


RIVES cc amecoum  AFERVERSS — QNSIEDIT a 
a aN 


Don! yA AND EROTIC y z 4 
A 
A (aa Te ME \ SPELLBINDER.” 4 F eee SUNT 
THE NEW FilM BY J ALMODOVAR, say tart, BosTON GLORt 4 WIFES LOVER 
= «; gr ae cong ee on tomas a8 iy ; aoe OO eet ere ea HLH PG N A NOONE Ut a é 
=, “ JE UNDER 18 WILL BE ADMITTED 
HARVARD SQ. 864-4580 i 


y *) ec 
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THaM CRUISE 


| ode | EN jf 
FPP HA ' NW * ) ww 
SF TELILEOTE ‘ ‘ ao THE NEW FILM BY 
Ss F ¥ a ET 


cocees eof ® RECALL 
Ee am EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI & SAT NIGHTS JANUS 661-3737 
ee ROBOCOP II(R) SSSSS=«‘dC TS Bit : ROGE + 


ROBOCOP II (R 
ICK TRACY (PG) 
, Ca DAYS OF THUNDER (PG-13 


THE ROCKY HORROR New 35 MM PRINT! , : . | ing picture doesrit 
PICTURE SHOW (R) LIVE CAST! 12:00 fed ‘ab tl thelr 


SOMERVILLE 
RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 
ALAN ALDA MOLLY RINGWALD 
TOM CRUISE BILL COSBY BETSY’S WEDDING (R) MILO AND OTIS (G) 
DAYS OF THUNDER (PG-13) GHOST DAD (PG) 


[eee | SS 

WARREN BEATTY MADONNA PETER WELLER ANOTHER 48 HOURS (R) 
ove DICK TRACY (PG ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER MEL GIBSON GOLDIE HAWN 

a ~ ROBOCOP Il (R) TOTAL RECALL (R) BIRD ON A WIRE (PG-13) 


-* CHARLES ~ Pa BEACON HILL : PARIS eS CINEMA 57 Be CHERI 
CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227-1330 | BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 641 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-8181 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 482-1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 


WARREN BEATTY BILL COSBY TOM CRUISE 
MADONNA GHOST DAD (PG) OBets¢ PETER WELLER DAYS OF 
DICK TRACY (PG) : ROBOCOP Ii (R) THUNDER (PG-13) 


be ogetdhenbed 
ne cason coun wawn Hil MINA TURTLES (PC) COLTS ail exo —oY 
3 HOUSE PARTY (R) , BLANOTHER 48 HOURS (R) TOTAL RECALL (R) 
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Inventory 
Takers 


Bloomingdale's needs 





a ~GREENPEACE ACTION 




























you on Wednesday, 
July 11th starting at We are a group of committed 
5:30 to help us take environmental activists with 
inventory. chapters in 25 countries. We are looking 
$5 /hr for individuals who are committed to a 


cleaner, healthier environment and want 
to make a living working for what 
they believe in. 













267-6080 
520 Comm. Ave. Suite 312 
DOWNTOWN CROSSING 
423-2529 
59 Temple Place, Suite 611 


Please call us for 
further information 


965-1400 
Ext. 3220 











BLOOMINGDALE'S 
CHESTNUT HILL 






Door canvass (full time) 
Call Ingrid at 983-0606 









EXPAND YOUR EDUCATION 
BE AN INTERN PAID 


The BOSTON PHOENIX, New England's largest Arts and 
Entertainment weekly, has opportunily in their Human Resources VOLU NTEE OS 
Department. i you want fo work in an exciting fast ferela te) 
environment, explore this option that's available now. Ideal 


candidates should be enrolled in a related degree program ata Healthy men 
forgo] Reto) (exe t-Melale Mol available to work 15-20 hours per week. ages 2) -35 


You will gain experience inthe field of Human Resources/Personnel, 


be exposed to our dynamic media environment and attend Weekdays only 
seminars to learn about our newspaper creations. 9-3 pm 


2artments with openin s for interns include: 


ADVERT! SINC ® MARKETING PROMOTION ¢ PERSONELL/HUMAN 


1010] -16 EDITORIAL e FINANCE ¢ ART * PRODUCTION « CREDIT For 3 session study 
pons ria until sheaiaiar lesneg your future- involving marijuana, 
et us help you start now.5end cover letter and resume to: cocaine, and 





Center, Inc. 


We are seeking qualified professionals 
for our community based residences, 
apartments, and work training programs 
for mentally retarded adults. The 
great work environment, in-service 
training and benefits make the Walnut 
Street Center an excellent place 
to pursue a rewarding career. 








“Head Manager Co-Op Apartment 
$17,500 





« Weekend Residential Positions 
up to $15,500 


+ Weekday Residential Positions 












































EA — blood sampling. 
a - (Taxi provided) = 
tow fe Earn $300 Call 776- 1448 
: ss or — peaene to: 
= 3 : 855-2 7159 Walnut street Center Inc. 
= ae Leave Message ae 





BUSINESS 
MANAGER 






AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 
$24,000 TO $65,000 





Jos 
OPPORTUNITIES 


1 National Producer/ 



















For Theatre 



























Writer/Promoter Busy T-Shirt Company 
of pop music has The Huntington Theatre seeks enthusiastic 
ee ns Company needs bright, * Men & Women Ages 18 to 30 manager. The ideal 


candidate must be well 
organized with great 


articulate people for its 
1990-1991 telemarketing 


* U.S. Citizen * H.S.Grad. or G.E.D. 
* No Aviation Experience Required 





production/PR/ 
management, Etc., 


























subscription campaign. * Positions are Available Nationwide . 1, 
Grea edcalion Sets Oka combi. + Full Pay/Expenses while Training cominins Sorc tills, q 
with pay. Hours 5:30-9:30 pm, Call For Free Information (24 hours) Computes experience an 
Sunidiy-Thureday. an artistic eye a plus. 
Call Jeff at Send resumes to: 
738-0044 Please call Stephen Sorkin (617) 695-8090 Fosters, Inc. 
267-8840 or 353-3320 P.O. Box 7 






. : Marblehead, MA 01945 
FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 536-5390 x280 


ATC Education Center 
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BUSINESS 
OPPS 





50,000 TO INVEST? 
Share proceeds form 
tion with inventor. ‘Make 
millions? For Details call 
508-679-2741 


Amazing recorded message. 
Make $100 a day at home. 
(617) 695-7040 








a day. Send $1 and SASE to: 
Paul & Irene 51 Pleasant St. 
Box 66, Maiden MA 02148 








envelope to Dept. 
5735 Bradenton, FL 34281 


New Credit Card MLM 
Guaranteed MasterCard 


: 
3 
#3 
if 


Se 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


? Let 
& peer 
Cla you. Ont 
the Phoenix. Call 267-1 
ask for Robert 


ENTRY LEVEL 
SALES 


If you're seeking recent col- 
lege Graduates for your en- 
pe level positions call 

7-1234 and place a -_ 
wanted ad in the “ HIR 
AUTHORITY” 


ENTRY-LEVEL SALES/ 


MIDI SOFTWARE 
Leading IDI software 


manufacturer seeks bright, 
college-educated, music-or- 
iented individual for tele- 
marketing and related siaes 
activities. Should have at 
least one year of prior busi- 
ness experience, preferably 
in an office environment. 
This position is a ground 
floor opportunity for a 
motivated, enthusiastic per- 
son that has had some ex- 
posure to MIDI and sales. 
Please respond with resume 
to: Human Resources. TTS, 
PO Box 760, Watertown, MA 
02272 


WBACH 104.9 FM 
WBACH has an openning in 
our sales dept for a North 
Shore resident. You don't 
have to love classical music 
to appreciate how it works 
for our advertisers. If you 
would like to sell advertising 
that gets results and re- 
— call 1-800-649-1049. 











GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ACCOUNTANTS- 


ZOOLOGISTS 
Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly. 
— . a 
ATTENTION: Government 
Jobs--Your Area! $17,840- 
$69,485. Cali (1) 

602-838-8885, Ext R-4328 


hone Ae Postal Jobs! 


BABYSITTER 
eeded for Mon & Wed 
12noon to 6pm. Addtni hrs 
aval if desired. rer 4 
fam w/ 4 yr old & 1.5 yr id 
Drivers license & english as 
first lai . Cali Emily eves 
617-492-5507 


CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTRUCTION S16 /hr. 


Nd to Hire 1-900-226-8 
LABORERS To $12.50. No 
exp. 1-900-226-8900 
CARPENTERS & HELPERS 
To $16/hr 
1-900-226-8900, DRYWALL 
HANGERS & FLOATERS To 





Permanent 


$13.7 5 | hr. Exp 
1-900-226-8900 DRIVERS 
To $500/wk. No exp. 


needed. 1-900-226-8900 
MAINTAINANCE WORKER 
$6/nr Now hirin 
1-900-226-8900. WARE- 
HOUSE To $8.50/hr 
Benefits. immediate 
1-900-226-8900. MANAGER 
TRAINEES to $30k. Benefits 
1-900-226-8900. CLERICAL 
to $25,000/yr. Benefits. im- 
med. 1-900-226-8900 
UTILITY WORKER To 
$10.48/hr. Entry Level 
1-900-226-8900 


Tel Co. will bill $18 on ph bill 
This is not a job offer. Not an 
employment agency. 100% 
refund if not satisfied 

TCS Services 


COOKS 
All shifts. Days, nights, 
wknds. Quincy Mrkt, call 
Brook, 742-92! 


CRUISE 
ir + to 








ff goss! 
wkly 


inc 





EARN $500-$1000 

PT weekly stuffing 
envelopes at home. Be your 
own boss! Easy work, no ex- 
perience. For free info send 
self addressed stamped 
evelope to: Allstate Mailers. 
POB 89b Palisades Park NJ 
07650. 


r 


EXCITING JOBS IN ALASKA 
hiring Men and Women. 
Summer, years round, fish- 
ng. canneries, logging. 
mining, construction, oil 
companies, skil- 
led/unskilled. Transpor- 
tation. Six hundred plus 
wkly Call Now, 

1- 206°736-7000 ext 263-B2. 


FIELD REP 
PART TIME 
Semi-retired welcome 

Nation-wide woking Pop 
company is lor pai 
time field reps to pick up 
cancelled credit cards, 
2-3hrs/day. Related field exp 
helpful, must have reliable 
trans, hrs are flexible. Call 
Mrs King collect betw 
11am-5pm at 714-748-9880. 


GO-GETTER 
$3000-$6000 commission 
per month. Direct sales man- 





1 in environmental 
products. Will train for man- 
agement. ENVIRONMEN- 

TAL SYSTEMS 
(617) 324-0890 


LOVE C c 
Opp to 


children age age 1.5 & 4. Full 
time poss w/ top salary. Nr 
Capt 1 ange 

as Ist re- 
oored, Call Tom eves 
617-492-5507. 


grad in exch for 1Onreswk w/ 
grad in ex w 
disturbed youth, 368-649 
Models Consulting Firm 
looki for new faces all 

& F for fashion and 
film. 266-5221 











$300-2000 WEEKLY! Many 
occupations needed! 
ext T-103 
OUTDOOR 
LEADERS 





Rock climbing, 
coures, camping, live-in 
gram. Year round. Exc. 
salary. Mr. Real A. Richard, 
Homeward Bound, OFF 
RTE. 6A, Brewster, Ma 
02631. 508-896-3312. Equal 
Opp. Emp. 


PARALEGAL LA 


‘s, worker's com- 
— and social secur- 

practice. Salary $19- 

IK, depending upon exp, 
plus benefits. Para certif or 
equiv exp pref, but not req. 
Start mid July. Call Brenda 
338-0070. 





Admin ps, at pics design 
firm in Harvard Sq. Assist = 
telephone, = Kamae mang 
processi 

flex. Call lisa B64. 


PROD ASSIST. Bost jewelry 
manuf looking for staff. As- 
sembly/inventory control. 
Exp a plus but not essential. 
FT. 451-6960, 9-10am only. 


Sales, educational, 


WHO SAYS THERE’S 
NO MONEY IN 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TRAINEE: 
SALES TRAINGES 


$30,000+++ 
1ST YEAR POTENTIAL 


Due to expansion in Masse- 
chusetts there are ch 
ing Opportunities availa 
for individuals who work well 
in an educational environ- 
ment. Fantastic growth 
potential for the right in- 
dividuals. Looking for 
energetic and resourceful 
le who ‘ working 
with children. Those who 
qualify will receive company 
paid training, incentives and 
an excelient benefits pack- 
age including dental 
benefits. Teachers and re- 
cent college graduates 
please apply. Car required. 
Openings throughout the 


Massachusetts area 
Call 1-800-274-READ 


Science writer/research 
asst. nded for writing/editin 
of scientific manuscripts 
grant proposals. Macintosh 
exp a plus. 726-5122 


SUMMER JOBS 
15-40 hr. fashion distribution 
sales Co. Various ppemne 
no exp nec 566-6577 


SUMMER JOBS 


CLEAN UP BOSTON 
HARBOR ; 
National toxics campaign, 
now hiring full time staff 
positions. Hours 2-10p.m. , 
$338-$500/wk. For interview 
call, 232-5055 


SAM, Ax pa WORKERS 
pall citizens 10D, nin. 
ing staff. Fight for fair taxes, 
environmental protection, 
lower insurance. Sum- 
mer/permanent-training 
2-10pm. 617-864-9813 














HELP WANTED 
Cali the meer 


coun ty 42° line. 
1-900- 884- 8684, open 7 
days, $15 phone fee. Hiring 
warehouse help, drivers, 
mechanics, janitors, security 
guards ai nezal office 
help, (some will train). 





EARTH DAY 
HAS ONLY 
JUST BEGUN 


We are now for our 
ublic outreach staff. 
:30-10pm. $ 
Boston cali rid 
617- hanerg call 
Sue 413-256-1439. 

employer) 


opportunity 
GREENPEACE 
ACTION 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $600/$1000 
per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-869-7336 


DANCERS 
WANTED 
21 years or older. No ex- 


at Naked Eye Cabaret 
Washington St, Boston, 
426-7462. 


CHANCE FOR $$$$ 


DANCERS 
WANTED 
Top salaries paid 
“THE GREATEST EXOTIC 


FEMALE REVIEW 
IN THE WORLD" 
Tom Caruso’s 
Room 
1050 Revere Beach Pkwy 
Chelsea, Ma 02150 


617-889-4911 
FEMALE 


seh oe eS DANCERS. | 


national and eaernenanal 
bookings. Conatact S.E.P. 
1 -SHOW 











y 
pany needs female to 
jag mp seen Days. Should 


wich/Rowley 
Call 506-356-5456 aft 6pm 





SERVICES 
ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


TUTORING: math, english, 
eis tee saestae 
ERROR 


CREDIT 
SERVICES 


Reestablish — Ba 
Credit okay. 
—— 9am to 10 


= Rid of all Your Debts 
Find Out about our loans Re- 
gardiess of your credit 
1-900-230-CASH 

24 HRS--$3/MIN. 


Financial/Credit Assistance 


For t Minorty Gredk Rigts 


Cohege Ate: Low int edit 
Cards. 1-800-542-5660 


DATING 
ND-scan- 


dinavia-south american, 
etc.: Worldwide link between 
unattached, educated 
men/women. SCANNA 
INT'L. POB 4-BP. PIT- 
TSFORD, NY 14534. (716) 
586-3170 


_ 
Jewish introductions inter- 
national, Local, ali ages 
800-442-9050 


! need some great date ideas 
for my new 1-900 number 
coming in July. If you have 
one; romantic, athletic, fun, 
cheap or expensive, please 
send to: 


M & K, BOX 6382 
Nashua, NH 
03063 





INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 


Meet attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of all 
races. Many NE members 
Discreet. For free applica- 
tion call bg ge hf 
write Ebony ey Gea 

PO Box 811218. Gaines 
IL. 60681-1218 


WHAT YOU DON'T 


Accuracy And Confi- 
dentiality Guaranteed. 
Inexpensive And 
Prompt Service 


(603) 598-3728 
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Men Call 19762211 
Women Call @1 ©976¢ 2233 
Women Place Ads No Fee 
617¢ 621¢ 1727 
Men .99/min Women .69/min 
Alternate Lifestyles 
1°976°7676 @ .99/min 


Man to Man 
1*976°2626 @ .99/min 





Boston's 
Easiest Way 


Browse Thru Hun- 
dreds Of Personal 
Ads Or Record 
Your Own. Call Today! 
only 89¢/min. 


1-976-1200 





RUSSIAN-POLAND-SCAN- 
DINAVIA-SOUTH 
AMERICAN, etc.: Worldwide 
link between unatached, 
educated men/women. 
SCANNA INT'L. 4-BP 
PITTSFORD, NY 14534. 
(716) 586-3170 


national, 
800-44 


TALKING 


PERSONALS 
Cail Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 


449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 


FOR INFO 449-2261 
976-DATE (SM 


peng San is back in your 
area. ‘tjust daydream. 
Call 714-848-1408 

PLATIME Dating Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 


Local, 








local telephone singles line . 
Free Ad line: (617) 621-0233 
For info and to pick-up 
replies (25 cents per call + 

cents/min) 


CALL 1-976-1515 
HOME 
SERVICES 
PAINTERS 


PROFESSIONAL 


PAINTER 
Hardworking doing interior 
and exterior at a very re- 
sonable cost. Referances 
Call Grant at 471-3564 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Head shots and ‘olios 
$65 gets you 110 proofs and 
the negatives and 3 8x10's 
Call 629-2715 for more info 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 
Your Self/Your Lover 
For Yourself/Your Lover 
621.0139 
We Do Weddings Too 











PORTRAITS : 
Photography... Bands, chil- 
dren, grandparents, casual 
family photos.. You and your 
loved one, in color or black 
and white. Totally pro- 


fessional. Call 322-3754 


MOVERS 
A-1 LOW RATE 


Storage, pianos,boxespack. 
NE.NY,NJ,PA,DC,FL+West. 
Lic. & insured. 427-7767 


ALL 


AMERICAN 
MOVERS 


Local & 
Long Distance 
Boston Based 

Mover 
Experienced, 

Bonded 








617-321-7037 
1-800-649-6604 





BOB’S MOVING 
Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 
PIKE MOVERS 
Professional Service. 
and Distance. NEL NY. NY. 
NJ, DC. Lic & ins. 484-0580. 
HAUL ALL 


The best and eye 


no 
ye too small. 322-1679, 


ISAAC’S MOVING 
Licensed and insured. 
and small jobs. Local 
long distance. Call 


617-254-0450 


JULIAN WRIGHT 
MOVING Co. INC. 





soraie to New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey. 


617-661-2958 
MDPU #24430 


RN 
Man with Van for Hire 
David 
617-646-6416 


POOR PEOPLES MOVERS 
Low Cost. Moving and 


SHORT — ~ metoel 
Cost Effective. 321-1017 





Marakesh 
Express 

moving & storage 

Since 1970 Lic. & Ins. 


V.V.V. MOVING 
Professional, insured 


Experienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


MAEM ATLAS BAHU 


WEST. We also 
drive your rentals. Box deal. 
24 hrs Carrier & ives 
492-4837 





Beast of Burden 676-2026 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


Place an ad in The Phoenix 
and we'll give you the stars, 
the sun, the moon! Well, 
maybe not the moon. But 
we'll give you great 
response! Call the starry- 
eyed Classifieds Office and 
watch your ad reach 
celestial heights of success! 
Call 267-1234 now! 





IS YOUR 
SUBLET UP? 
LOOKING FOR 
A NEW 
ROOMMATE? 


Turn to The 
Boston Phoenix 
Classified section 
for the info you 
need to place a 
guaranteed 
real estate ad or 
call our 
Classified offices 


at 
267-1234 















APARTMENT 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, 


great now & Sept, 
apr Aad No Fee. Call 
Viado, 734-0905 























has to offer! 


] BACK Bay St Botoph Area 1 BACK BAY = Historical. 
Bik. from Copley Place. Spacious, ene. CONES ae 

pee ae cb my ag) some se jace, tet details, 
$ 540, © bedkoorn, 2 


Studio fr. 
i &s7m, 2b. £81175 


locations, ow 
jovernment $550, 


ood, healt chub, po , Park 
1 br $995, 2 Br., 2 +: a 9/1, 3 bedroom 


Aon repens 

& 9/1. Lrg selection, 5-7BRs 
in hses. $1600 & up. 2 & 
3BRs avi, walk to B-school. 
RE, 731-2211 


an ian nr pad 4 
stadium, charming 

nr stores & bus. $825+ utils. 
No Fee. 964-9496 























BACK BAY Me 
Copley Sq. 
Contr 



























ANOTE TO OUR are § Bre, Seas gtebo 
BELOVEDCLASSIFIED fi] —-—-------- SOs EF" 
CUSTOMERS: THE 
DEADLINE FOR ALL AD BOSTON CENTRAL REALTY 
COPY FOR THE JULY 6 ee 
ISSUE IS 
TUESDAY AT 6:30PM acoranwacars 9m/424-1600 





BACK ‘ai rate & 
Beacon, irg sunny , New 
tiled ba, eat-in kit, elevtr. Avi 








CAMBRIDGE, walk to 





8/1. $1200 incl he/nw. Harvrd, lovely 1BR, wd firs, —& 3rd fir of 2-fam hse. 1 ba 
247-3804 until 9 pm. No 75; C'port, beaut each fir. Kitch, din rm, vg 






ByOR Inman, sttract- tm ond fr $1380, Once 
Wve 1BR, ard $525. Sander pkg 6 rca: 







































& loctns. Studios from CHARLESTOWN, nr City Davis 4BR Avi now 
wom $775 SOR tom $1200, 82: new 2BR condo, $1200/mo 855-6716 
* mod K & B, a.c., safe nbrhd, 
yn fan ty 2nd fir, low utils. $925/mo. SOMERVELE, Seite Ba, wv 
No Fee. 9/1. 508-668-7 , 3BR, quiet 4 
247-2700 — abe faci. 8/1" $1306. 828-2008, 
BEACON HILL, quaint stu-  ipR wig K SOMERVILLE, mod 5 rms 
dio, great locatin. $450 incl genn Widen, new K 8 Bene 00; Walk to T, 2BA 
ht/hw 262-1020 hdwd fir $800; Walk to Harvd 
po a agg T StOP. & CHELSEA, Squeaky Clean! 48R. hdwd firs, deck, m7 
$550+; 18R, 4 rms, condo Very 'rg 2 rm Studio in $1400. No Fee, Avi 8/1 & 9/1 
‘ q . hse, porch, pkg, Indry, excel Atias Realty 
—~. $700+. Both w/prvt —ioctn. $525, alll utils.... 
patio & gardn privi. 569-2125 













































rere age SE s re me arate — “4 

Paaon, hebwd fre. Wo 17,  3BR, tatkiich neehdwatne, — condtn. $900, w/out utils. 

$750/mo. 277-4838 rideck w/great views. $900.. Howe RE 666-4040 

RE, 884-1515, Open 7 days San Siaaaee te Porter Sq 

, 3 blocks to subway, a 

BOSTON APTS. : Pus, Teale § 304 av 
BACK BAY, Fenway, S.E., . $990. 5 

’ Many No Fee. Stu: CHELSEA Houde, white pERVILE 
1.2. 3+. at $485- Boston on bus, $775 Md. No Mediord St. '8/ aft. 
ee. ee “Realty, Fee! 868-0016 ) united, 729-64 

CHELSEA, Hist rehab 3BR ee 

BOSTON, Aringtn St, Bay penthse, mod K & B, hdwd Davis Sq, irg 3BR, . Avi 

smail studio, newly _firs sundeck, unhtd. TARE $1000. yt, 


Many prs avi now 8 yt 


Some No Fee! Some 
tux, Padi R- 


Contemp renov 1st apt, 





SOUTH BOSTON, 

sunny 1 & 2 BR, frpic, 
firs, d/d, exterior deck 
w/flower boxes. No Fee. 








, Study, 
739-2140 entry , porch, Indry, jar- 
den, $750 w/o utils, av! 7/15. 










































BOSTON/Brookli WALTHAM, Irg studio-~ 
owe ine, _ 282-1919, 572-0038 in 1901 Vet P x 
cif op ny Tae eT a La Fh 
htd. No Fee. 547-0026 w, us \. " mo 
= $/00"-utis, 695-8054 utils. 691-4305 
pee: Pacis A 
TON DORCHESTER, Ashmont WATERTOWN, ll — 
ay Bye Fee. Studio, Hill, 6 rm, 2 . or 3BR, eat-in kit, 
1BR, & 3BR from $580 T. /mo-+utils 7 +m & sreen saa Youn 
Fe oetancs OPPS & «DORCHESTER, Melville St PRO, wid hkup. 1 i Sen 
Park ares. 20K apt $1380, 924-608 
Owner, 436-0022 a oy 
BOSTON, Mission Hill WELLESLEY, 2BA in Sa, nr 
renovid 3 & 4BR apt, DORCHESTER, sunny 2BR = commuter rail. $775 htd. 
new tile ba, refinishd firs, 6 rm apt, w/d, new kitch Avi 9/1. 849-1090 
fresh No fee. From decks, safe area, walk to T 





























w/w. Chris, 783-2257 


Free rm/brd, beaut Vict hse, 
Brkline, sum/long term, exch 
for hse repairs, must be 
playful, semi-veg, 731-9529 





BROOKLINE, Brighton line 


Studio with Alcove.....$510 
Studio, Ultra Modern. $625 
1 BR Cleveland Cir....$625 
1 BR AC,Pool,Pkg.....$775 


2 BR in House,Pkg....$800 
2 BR Luxury Condo.$1000 


3 BR Off Beacon St.$1050 
3 BR Town Estates..$1300 
4BR 2 Batn Frpi,Pkg$1400 
5BR Duplex D Line. $1750 


HILLSIDE PROPERTIES 
731-0101 


CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD SQ 


Top Floor aan Lai 

° se. Large 
2BR apartment available just 
4 short blocks from Harvard 
Square. Completei ly ~ 
novated, has hardwoo 


windows, VERY poe 


AVAILABLE 8/1 or 9/1. 


days/ Soe 2000 en ext-233 


eves/ 617-868-0581. 


















2BR $950. 1BR $750 NDO- 
ht/hw, avi. Stu, $100, wash ma — apt Av 8/1 
Avi now gy. 266-8622 $560 547-8576 owner. MINIUMS 
BOS South INMAN SQ, 5 irg rms. Hdwd 

Sune thane a — firs, safe nbhd. $700+. ant OBR, 1¥eba, oinvgend. 
see. $700 neg. ese 2ese 623-1490 eves pots, tennis, all amen. 
BOSTON, Theatre District, JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR 69.000. , eves a 
2BR apt newly renovtd.  cOndo, eat-in kit, enclosed 6:30, 273-2931 
$850/mo. 7h No. pets. All Porch, indry & storage, 571, PROVINCETOWN, watertrnt 

Son Gano "weed avi 7/1. 3BR condo, $139K or 
oo 3A teshy ———————_._ creative financing. 428-8945 
pained apt’ Quiet nr ravi JAMAICA PLAIN, 3-45 
now. No fee. 617-527-0409 geous Vict, deck, sky- HOUSES 
ites, wae, Steps to 

BRIGHTON, mod 2/3BR,  $1100+utils. 983-9292 FOR RENT 
microwv, secure, OK me ee a 
$1050-$1150, 1 mo free JAMAICA PLAIN, ABA apt, JAMAICA PLAIN, 1BA, Med 
no fee. 523-0144 nay A aoc , mg be area Pondeide ndeide. Die indry. 
BRIGHTON, Oak Sq, 3BR. —T. w/d, dw. $1300/mo incl uae 
$1100+utils. In 3-fam home, utils. 522-7053 HOUSES 
on 2nd fir. Eat-in kit, frpic. — TAMAICA PLAIN, Irg 1 or 


cmal 2BR e. ae ee St. 
pont & back porch 
ae 5 $700. For 8/1. B49, 1090 


JONES HILL, Irg sunny 2BR 
apt in gay-owned hse. Lrg 
mod eat-in kit w/slider to 





LYNN, 3BR, newly renov 
huge 6 rm apt nr public 
transpo. $850/mo. 598-9508 


LYNN, clean 3-4BR apt, nice 
ore. $750/mor+utils. 








— 2nd fir, 2BR, 
gore on T. $700+. 
5- ee after 5 


MEDFORD, Irg 4BR apt nr 
Tufts, 8 rms, 2 firs, washer. 
$1200+. 396-1945 


MILTON, irg S5rm, 2brm oo 
frpic, firs, mod kt & 
bth, off-st pkg, nr Red in & 
comm rail, /mo + utils, 
696-0584. 








QUINCY. 3¥2 rms, avi now. 
$650+uti. 20 ft from ba 
pets. 508-669-5318 


‘ 


mod K 
& 8, hdwd firs, pkg, alk to 
T. $825. No fee. 2 5137 














sell/build. M cou eat 

terms 508-263,87 Visit 
CA 

MANCHESTER by the Sea, © 

exceptional , f., 4+ 

bdrm home. E extra. Re- 

duced to $485,000. Alice at 


house, $260+utils+sec. 


MBTA‘AMXSAP T6S477 


ALLSTON-2M/F for Ig a 
2bth park — a 


hshid 
Util 783-1846 254-6128 
ALLSTON 6M/F (24-32) 


tive staarenee es 





_ 








ALLSTON big, ol’ house, 
close to T, bus. Two rooms 
avi. One now, one 7/15 Mu- 
sicians, smokers welcome 
SOGie Set Snel wie. Call 

now! 254-7969 or 783-8972 


































ene 





JUNE ZY, 1990 


ALLSTON Nr Hrvd Sq & T. ARLINGTON, M-or F wntd BRIGHTON Ctr, 3M, 1F 
Bed ecshe ap By 


by 25-30, 
, w/d $399 nr Art Res, shops, Tto Hrvd == house, _back , Near T 
o5a-an18, we ae ‘ Sq, Red line. Fairly indep $230" 782-2600. 



































$400/mo+ for person w/high fre... bos " 5 
& shared scien- cae yt; storage, prkg, wilting PRO cise ake 1 


tific/creative interests. Pis or 
call 787-2831 for interview. Rug 1. 646-2870, 641-2977 mg cuney 2nd fir apt of dd w/ 


ag a ATTENTION! §— ig" 8 "cool postimoaern 
Jul for fun nonsmkr 28+ in THE DEADLINE FOR vibes. A space of thought, 
casual 5BR coop w cat creativy, music, talk, not for 
ceseGh,. summner sublet RENEWING ALL ets or republicans 
possible 300+ 782-4121 GUARANTEED B400+/mo +1 month sec 
ARLINGTON. 1 for beaut CLASSIFIED ADS ———=' _« Ancrow 491-2064 
g, sunny 2fi, 4brm apt, nr 1S TUESDAY AT BRIGHTON Oak ad 
Camb & T, w/d, drvway, 

bekyrd, $300/$360+ utils __@0OP.M.___— to st’ SB av 
643-4415 BELMONT 1M/1F sk 3rd 7} $330" 2 


(ay ry 3 } nT ag nOn-Oma, No pets, widow, BRIGHTON Oak Sa, 1F pret 
mn frpic, $367.50/mo+utils.  toshr4BRw, ne T 
. free eee 44-6387 or 484-1940” wid, wh ert sake 1/4 














Nope. indy inden | on 2M/1F looking 
See See SS ing sunny She apt on quiet St Bit hay 
25+ to share spacious 1Orm nr T. 400+ util Call = yrd. 3F/1M’ sk ’ : 
. om hap 489-5787 Avi anytime. no-smkr M/F 27+. a 
w/ off-st pkg, cleaning BELMONT, hsemte wntd to 
service, Indry, quiet, sunny sh beautiful hee on 1/3 acre $435ine! util, w/d, 763-1226 
rm, $425 inci all utilities, On bus line, 12min to Hrvd > se Gh bone holes 
Dan, Charlotte or Jeff at Sa. te: laundry, dis- to share 
641-0444. hwasher, one ie Tes. ane near T. 

more. $600+ " 2855 sun porch. raeet 
ARLINGTON 2 profM sk 3rd ee al onNS 
for 3BR hse, nonsmkr BELMONT, seeking 4th care, abe Leave 
commute to Boston & 1 rmate for irg airy hse w/ lots 
$375+ 646-5822 of storage space on — message 
ARLINGTON CENTER, M fir game aoe THE BEST APT! 
30+ to join stable co | MI es BROOKLINE-30+ creative & 
op w Ms &Fsin30s, ‘Ove pets. 489-1087 "attitude sks same to shr 
Comfortable, neat, irg hse. BELMONT Share gat & jazz in hse. 
Quiet st, close to T, 5 eS ten yard w/ pond, a 
No smkg/pet. 6-6393 9 - 0 
ARLINGTON, F, 257, Smoking $375+ 484-7138 See Sin 208 
’ Ge tes uted on AP for Seas tate sary Oh = aon irg hse - 
w, Ww on 2rms sunny rideck, fr 
resd, tree lined street. a ae Eat © 12.40%, 738 ali 




















646- , veg, 
Guiet for rg house 
ARLINGTON, GM sks M/F — pas wiyard & gardens nr 
23-33 to shr 2BA in Ari Cntr. BOSTONSM. & og +, 'garersec.incls 
Avi Now $365/mo inc! ht/hw. home w/r utils : sunny rm 
ez to 646-5133 vmsg = yF, 25+. Convenient,  w/frpic 731 
ARLINGTON great hse look- . BROOKLINE Beaut twnhse 
Se Samer Ne ee 
ste ? ' BRIGHTON, 1M 2F sk 1M ee 
yard. wid. trplc. 646-8962" 23+ for 4brm V/2hee in nice Cir 2M/1F 
ARLINGTON HTS-sk 1 F for , Prkg, on ) sk M/F 24+ 2 shr snny 
co-op hse rg rm in spc hse. Sr Bopt 7, 254-2090 af No apt. 
ee atta «= SEMGHITON 184 to ofr = smote S08S ut! SE 
= w/3M cin snny 4BR apt BROOKLINE, Cl Crn, sunny 





ARLINGTON, Fy wi. . 


28+, 
NO pets, __ 783-1095 —stase, $450-$550, 734-4529 
eo he ee fe 
ARLINGTONMED. 1Msks Clean prof M/F to 
M/F 30+, 3BR, 2 bth. 


2 , 
& T; BU, BC, : p 
Nested hte sctefoming. S825 min'to Pike $310+ 787-5454 $395+ Call 232-1841 





or 









CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


qorisesificads 


Classified Advertising Policies 
THE GUARANTEE 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free 
as long as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. 
Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a week voids the guarantee. 
To —_ renewing your ad call 267-1234 dati the week of 
the ad's second appearance. 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 













































SEE COUPON IN PERSONALS SECTION 
FOR ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISING 
' SEE COUPON IN ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT 
SECTION 
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BROOKLINE, Coolidge CAMBRIDGE/Som line HYDE PARK Prof GWM, 25. MEDFORD, nr Tufts, 2 
Corn, acclaimed shr irg home.  hsmts 25-35 to shr 4BA btfi 


hse of 3 sks 4th ) leg rm, , $275+, 628-7534. Small rm w ed. No hee, WO. ne emiypete, sori 
utils. args or . Quite at- 
Lo a Republicans. pe gee phy endl & . Ref req. $250/mo joker? 
pkg, 731-0014 wa renov 8rm 4BR 2.5 bth MEDFORD, nr Tufts, rent 
: ; /mo. 3: Hsemates, 


BROOKLINE house! F : 
r for 1g BR in 48R CHELSEA, M/F to shr very quist resident Sa oe are 
1-4376 ASAP 
now 


pos en Com, nr C&D, _—sinicee 
ai’ no pets yard, nat wd firs, 











i 
5 
z 
: 
: 
3 
238 








; 
5 
2! 














$00, 18 nr bus, $395+ utils, avai MEDFORD, prof F to shr 
ASAP, nosmkr, 889-2999 JAMAICA PLAIN-Woma 3brm hse, 
pa gooey mepiwe tm hd hn reun $000% cn 
396-1746 





join 3M 2W in spacious, . have 2 cats, $490+, aft 
Dw] big 9 » COZY aston hoo. UR stor — ee ere ae ues. 
10a, geraen. re chores, cooking, din- 
wid. Lg A Oe m7 ner conversation. Meat-eat- | MEDFORD-sk nssmk, for ig 
ing, non-smoking, no more bus, comal $f 0. 


ng, ing, tee 
comrail 
SSR Dee 2F/2M sk SRE ont Boa Beeeoo Nina: laundry. ti, '996-3836 aval 7/1. 





3 

















veggie coop DLN 3BR avail in 
Hild & Central to ai tree. HS $380-520 util w/d inc. JAMAICA PLAIN 
lined St. ; + Safe area, call 254-1 Cheap digs for 2 or 
868-4236 before 10pm CONCORD, 2M 1F sk 1 2 Vy pvt adj rms w/M+F In T/ous Avi 7/1 Aaa 
non emg. for Indep ne artistic Neethd 522-2721 aimee Pets OK 391 198 
$308 ne. = LC ——— ee 
BEAvoe uu il JAMAICA PLAIN, hsehid of | MEDFORD W Prof F sR 
pe Re. 6, + 2 cats sks 1 to shr house w/d avail nr 


;  Dorot Mee Share pool, home. Yoo pret. no 9 Tufts, woods, $900 & $400 


ery rd, furnished. aaa 
a 15min to H Sa. $600/m 2 fplc, nr wraing & mie of $285+. 52 
p Be, BaP dene conan Sie ver) place JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 M, tod MELROSE: Hndsm pcan 


: pow tl viet. home. 
Setamuaee.0N Gites. famnansias taenel tenable nse in _kitpriv. Conv to T. No smoke 


af 





# 














dal mature, compat . 
Hwa fl w/d dw yd T any service profs, sry nice nibrhd. inc! utils. Male. $395 inc utis 665-6082 
mod safe $460+ stable situation, no Nopets. 522-3137 
2. MELROSE, M/F 30+ to shr 2 
CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond, footy $400 inci utis, JAMAICA PLAIN beaut man- F 30+ beaut Vict tnhse Ir,dr, 
F & 2cats sk SE. eeenmeeenneneemenmenpianin pe AA Se ee at tate 
r op w, nw comm 
ireahe, indep, ‘esp. CONCORD skng cple & > om — wh aus “ com 





A 
rf 
3 
: 
: 
i 


w, divid for 6 person 
of humor, $475+, 354-7124 Walden. Garden, wood 
shared __ 1 



































bik from T, 
CAMBRIDGE Harv Sq. Stoves. Semiveg. shared —- eias+utils Avi now. 25+ to sh beaut SBR 7 rm 
,.indep M sks 779 or 6/1 508-366-8270 70+utils avi 9/1 wet Wo pon esehr cae, 
/F for beaut hse. 524-0621 & 925-1650 : , 
Hdwd fis, dw, w/d, e@-i-k living in the avi 6/15 or 7/1. 696-5658 
utils 6 : So. of Bos. LEXINGTON 20+ Indep for pm me— 
ton, 10rm vict ne 128, 1. 136, BR on bus rte, nr Ates 2 & “gt ty hed 
CAMBRIDGE, in Sq, great warm, loving, healthy en- 128 Avi ay" wy $450/mo = s, . whe L.. 
a Q ana vironment for profs, _ incl util be yg '$450/mo incis ali 
signs a litte, cooks a lot, $2 josfocupies 30-60 TEXINGTON 26+ indep, utils, 1 mo sec req, 696-2820 
prefer frndly indpt woman neat, quiet. Pleasant —— 
w/sense of humor R Ashmont Hil | 'm/hse/st. No pets, 2 acres, NEW CAPE HOME 
15+utils. 666-1313 3M/1F sk responsible M/F bus to T $350+ 861-8737 NEEDS 
CAMBRIDGE, Igr @brm coed © Yer “home, “Saes/mo incis. LEXINGTON 2M sk 2M/F to HOUSEMATE 
pn A a v rtes 2 & 128, $350+ PLYMOUTH GWE 20 sks 
nr & es . + or 
Sega Sereememom: See EEO RES 
~ LEXINGTON ; Near 
in nhood. 3. Avail 7/1 incis 
Ee OR a 
. , avi im- > smok $365+ 
st prkng, ist & last, « 31-60), 10 Join us. © baren evi 7/4, 17-06 17234 NEWTON 26/F for 2rm in 
CAMBRIDGE NU music near T. Share . veg LEXINGTON, NSM/FforSbr BC, offf-st pkg, w/d, iar). 
Ss creat M/F 3fir meals, hse meetings. wa ea | dog, , non- po if ‘eu 6/1, 
house 2 rms 285 15x25x7 $250 . , w/d; x $350-400+, 
wrkspe 165 ue nr T 7479 sec, 861-6312 NEWTON OM sk M/F to shr 
-395 DRACUT, skg nonsmkr LEXINGTON, veg hshold sks id, prkng 




















we shr meais, chores & con- heat. 

versation. Rent reasonable, ANOVER page Seq Ad AYNARD, NR RT. 2 H e : 

no smoke/pets. Call $450+ utils nonsmkr to shr sunny 

868-1 loc nr 4563 Den rouse kit, 1¥abath, Protea spac 
e a Sn, . $400+ > snny 4BR w/2 of the same 

CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek = FUiT heart wid to srg Mike, 7-4938 My res area ip W/o 1 Sba re 
home, gar no 

aoe to Harvard, $3 to Ferry, no $325+ shr ax taken serene nrT $350 pact at ing Avi 6/1 
utils, Call 73 S28 unke to 











nr Arboretum, gd trans, me, tek 
— nghbr d, several 


opening ings Se & $289- 


Seach ae 
fave, deck, yard. iran, 
utils 327-5390 nr train, 


Pa 
Vict w/ 3 others. Wi 
deck, om, eS nw an $3007 


ROSLINDALE single oc- 
bedrm in 


a 


single house no smoke 
alcohol or Stes Ge 

= Jack 323-7055 $70 
week leave message. 


SHIRLEY CENTER F/M for 
: house 


of Boston. No smkrs _ 
$350+utils 508-425-91 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 








information: 

PURI Ott ieee =. CARD R 
NAME; —————____—————— BANK: 
OO RATES eos PRE as Ay So EE aS A EXP. DATE: 


ean ee) | Ce Si a SIGNATURE: 











The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any The following categories fall ; 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability under the Classified Guarantee: 1 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible AUTOMOBILE H 
beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the arene ' 
nore e occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected LINES 6.00 per line 8.00 per line $____ Foreign 1 
e error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the (4 line min.) (3 line min.) Vons & Trucks } 
cileailens of such error in an advertisement within seven days 7 pt. light headline 8.00 per line 10.00 per line $ es ' 
png 7 pt. bold headline 10.75 per line 15.00 per line $ = : 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 9 pt. bold headline 12.00 per line 16.00 per line _ Senate! 
— ~~ Sogrweced under which advertising space is at the Capitalized words 1.25 per word # of cqrtes words @ $1.25 each = $___ REAL ESTATE 
me so e 
The Sisonve thnandx ti reserves the right: @ of weeks = $______ Housemotes H 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases Roommates H 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of Sublets ; 
. me ~ outed 
rmine correc sh be eezor 
Al adverisenents must be occomponied by a full name, cer Pare 
ess and telephone numbe' H 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES F Pets 1 
rita: Aiacaeas cots cco ol te esr bos Print one letter in each block. Leave o space between words ond a separate space for punctuation. a 
— noche ‘ p. eer arpge Barts ee HEADLINES: Sica 
e accepted unti m. Tuesdays. i 
Addartisomenti: There pe no aleade oc copy changes |} CODD) lan actintes ; 
cid  guroimed oberon [OOCREECCEPE ret) - ‘weer Tf 
* niques e' 
SMasend thicdete. Wednesday, 6 p.m. 1 423 45 67 8 9 1011 1213 14 15 advertisement. Secainots 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. ' Bievel ; 
Copy for all other Advertisements... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. TEXT: onium 
ponte apace gy: Wo le tI 
Shergs sd aero day 4pm | COOOOOOOOOoOoooooooooooo | 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. -6 p.m. wed.830em.-7em [tC JIL) ta Freee 
we iene oo. Be ee Coe ee eee ee TT eee 
| DOOOOOOOCODSEHORSE00S000o0 sas ! 
prec toap tet aap pt | ODODE Pretearonty 
i 1 
| 
$ ' 
L 


GUARANTEED CATEGORIES 


DODO Se. 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 Video & TV 


Yard Sales 


Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 See Classified for Section 
headings for other ameet. 





4 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


R 
FEE OF $40 
when 


mention this ad 
* Twenty-four years serving 
the public. 
* Offers computerized and 
personalized service. 


® Open 7 days a week. 
Ope ono 


251 Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA 
(Cool idge ¢ Corner) 
Mon - Fri 9 am - 8 _ 


Sat 9 am - vr 
Sun 12 pm- 





SOMERVILLE 1M 25yr seek 
roomate(s) to share apt. 
rms avail $200 & $225/mo 
Call Neal 628-3816 


SOMERVILLE 2M/1F need F 
to share non-smoking semi- 
uncooperative house $310 
(maybe $270)+ 666-9736 


SOMERVILLE M/F to shr 

sunny 3fir hse, Irg kit, com- 

mon rms, nr Davis, conv acc 

to grn, Ins, no smk, 
, 628-8674 


SOMERVILLE bet Davis & 
Porter, 2F/1M sk M for 4BR 


LP) 








$312+ lease pkg 623- 


SOMERVILLE F 25+ shr 
2BR w/F & cats nr Bus, 
Clean safe, hdwd firs, a avi 7/1 
$312+ lease pkg 623- 


Say Sheba Rd 
Davis Sq co-op 2M ihep 
cat seek 1P 24. ae + shr veg- 
gie food, progressive 











SOMERVILLE nr Inman Sq 
2F IM (23-30) sk 4th to share 
Indep hshid yard cls to Harv 
July 1 $250+ 666-8932 


SOMERVILLE, 


"i : ‘ y 
w/d, dish, off st ing, 
50/mo Marian 7 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq. 4 








smk/pets. Avi 7/1 776-9291 


SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2 GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + 











WAKEFIELD,48D 3B 2K 

lake, private, barnyard 

animals, yuppie, gup- 

a ie, art, cheer, piano 
+ 246-1905 


shr 2BR twnhse condo 
w/owner. Prof, nsmkr, no 
pets. $360+ Ted 245-1531 





924-9037 


WATERTOWN 2M sk M/F 
nsmkg pd 25-40 to shr 
spac 3BR duplex nr Sq & T. 
Qt area, off st pkg $315+ 
utils. Call 926-5045 


WATERTOWN avi now, 


923-8922 Christine. 


WATERTOWN, M/F ige hse 
quiet nbh, yard, ernie w/d, 
= oe: uly, Aug or 

ooet, | $360, dbi $450 
923-011 


WATERTOWN M/F rmmte 
wnted, prkg, 1st & last on 
$360/mo Call Jim 926-222 


WATERTOWN 1M & 2F sk 1 
hsemate 25+ to shr frndly 











$310+ Cail 924-2620 


WATERTOWN Prof F sks F 
25+ for ig snny 2BR hrdwd 
firs of ie w/d 
nosmk/pet $380+ 926-21 


WATERTOWN shr huge 
beautiful victrn w/3 others, 
10rms & 3bth, indry, strge, 


. yrd, gt, nr T. $425/mo 
ala Mts 253-2521 











WATERTOWN SQ. 18R in 
5BR hse. Pkg, yrd, w/d. Neo 


lib conversation. Nonsmk 
$324+ utils Call 924-0726 


WATERTOWN $9. 
3prof sk ihsemte for 1 S 
on 3rd fir of large hg to hse 
nr buslines, yrd, pag. 0 

$450+sec, avi now 44-9179 


WATERTOWN Summer: 3 
BRs Avail immed in nice hse 
$125wk/375mo each to 9/1 
15min T to H Sq 924-9096 


WEST MEDFORD, BiWM 





969-2640. 


WESTON Coop =—s 
semi-veg home. 2 kits 

frpis, peaceful wooded iot. 
Common: garden, deck, 
livng area 
train & conservtion trails 
Snny 1 & 2BR_ units 
$375.875 util inc! individuals 
& families welcome 

-9646 





WEST ROXBURY 2M to shr 
4BR hse $257+utils w/d, 
quiet secluded area. Call 
eves or lv msg 469-2751 


WESTWOOD, spacs prvt 10 
rm home, cleaning svc. 
$425/mo. 329-3042 


WINCHESTER 3rd M nsmkr 

for + ac duplex. W/d, dw, 

es} min wik to center & T 
10+ Avi ASAP 729-7957 











WINCHESTER 

is a great place to live, 
especially in our beautiful, 
semi-coop hse. All amenities 
for for only $360 rent inci 
utils, + food, sk 1 friendly 
prof M 27+ to join 3F, 2M 
29-44. No smoke/pets. Call 
729-0766. 


WINCHESTER M/F for 1BR 











WOLLASTON F by for 


quiet be Sone from $5007 $300+ 


ae Karen,day:617-727-2617 


ROOMMATES 


in 
a 1 GM/ILF kr ka ~{ 


Call 785-11 _ tite 





ALLSTON, 1M/F for 1brm in 
3brm, 2fi vict, w/ 1F & 1M, 
$300 inci all, aval July 1, 
787-0656 


ALLSTON 1M/F sk F24-30 


232-8144 /mo 


ALLSTON, $250. Gay 
straight. Yeutils, avi 1 % 
9/1. Bring beer & wear a cute 
outfit. 7! = 











ALLSTON, 2F nonsmkg 

$300 incl ntfhow, spacious, oe 
i w 

hdwd firs, nr T, 789-4907 





7-8163 


ALLSTON F, no studnts, larg 
hse, larg BR nr T sunny, 
area, $285+utils. 

all eves: 254-7366 


ALLSTON F skg F to shr 
2BR quiet st, nr T & stores. 
No smk/pets $400+ utils Avi 
8/1 Suzanne 734-8039 eves 


ALLSTON GWM 30'S sks 
resp M/F rmmte to shr beaut 
snny, oo 2BR apt nr T, 
free Avi June 1. 
$425/mo0 sall Alan 254-2293 


FIOM AYAIARLE 





Days/Eves 


ALLSTON JF to shr pretty 
3BR apt, 25+ non-kosher 
hsehid ig rm conv to Hvrd & 
BU $267+ Julie 787-2161 


ALLSTON Large sunny 3BR 

2 baths needs 2 rmmte or 

couple very modern free 

oeey no pets or drugs 
7 inc heat 566-6510 


ALLSTON, N. 2GWM sk resp 

person to shr 3bdrm apt in 

furn hse. W/d, cable, piano, 

pkg, yard, nr Harvard & T, 
+, 254-1955 


ALLSTON, needed to shr irg 
4B8R apt ASAP. $325+utils. 
Susan 783-3290, 254-6683 


ALLSTON, nonsmoking M/F 
needed to share 3br apt nr T. 
$315+ utils. Cali Peter 
782-6026 eves 


ALLSTON nr Harvard Sq 


hrdwd firs, eoreee avi 7/1. 
$375+utils 254-4198 


ALLSTON, nr Hrvd Sq, 
buses 2M w/ 3 cats sk M 
25+ to shr 3br apt w/ porch 
smoker OK no more pets 
ow mo + utils avail 7/9 
782- 


ALLSTON Nr Hvd. Respons 

neat quiet M/F 28+ for June 

1st, poss renew. Renovated, 
ardens, prkg. $250-280+. 
44-2262 before 9PM 





ARLINGTON 2F 2M sk 1 prof 


M/F 24+ for beaut Irg 
2bth hse. ae ee — 
patio, frpic, ay ry 
conter &T 3104 Avi 7/15. 

Call 641-3663 


ARLINGTON 2 F 30+ seek 
same for beaut. 3BR nr Ctr 
on T. W/d, yard. No oeueoe 
$303+ Avail now 643-5 


ARLINGTON 2M seek M/F 
for sunny apt. Lg dining liv. 
rms, sunporch, laundry grg 
nr red in & bus, pond, quiet 
nbd 390+ 641-1283 Tom 


ARLINGTON 2M ~ th 3rd to 
share large apt, 
Rich days 950-4867 Rich or 
Dave night 643-72: 


ARLINGTON/ Camb. F 25+ 
wntd to shr Aa. snny apt w/ 
cpl & ¥ ome Se’ Fn 
prchs. ar ‘OK $2854 

















ARLINGTON Ctr. (F non- 
smoker) Big sunny room w, 
4 windows, near Mass Ave 
stop $300+ util, Avi immed 
648-5559 


ARLINGTON Ctr 7 min to 
Hrvd Sq by bus. F for 1BR in 
Irg 2BR apt. Lrg e-i-k, pkg 
Avi 7/1 or ASAP - 8/31 w/ 
lease opt $350+ 643-3064 


ARLINGTON/Medford F 
30+ sks same for spac 
5rms, prkg. nr express bus, 
$290+, 391-4929 


ARLINGTON M/F 25-35 shr 
2BR apt Ivrm, dinrm, e-i-k, 


ARLINGTON Prof nonsmkr 
2 1/2BR up/down d-pix, pkg, 
hrdwd firs, nr T $395/mo+ 
utils Jon 646-4900 


a Quiet, easy-go- 
a mature professionals 

|, 1F) seek same as room- 
roan in historic Arlington 
house. Hrdwd firs just re- 
done, off-street parking. 1 
Small rm avi now, irge rm avi 
July 1st. Very reasonable. 
House for sale, but top two 
firs will prbly remain rental. 
ideal for short-term stay or 
take a chance for a great 
house. Call David at 
495-7875 or Debbie at 

536-5390 x234 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 

BACK BAY, Comm Ave, 1br, 


F nonsmkr $390 ht/hw inci 
no fee/pets. Avail 6/15, 
437-0516 


BACK BAY, gorgeous 1BR 
condo, sublet June & July, 
sks 1F to share. Furnished, 
$400+, 859-8067 


BACK wg A pee wntd for 
irg sn condo w/ priv 
dex ey DR w/d in bidg $650 
Avi 9/1 Call 266-1826 


BACK BAY share spacious 














son to shr nice sunny R, 
no smkrs, $420, 1st/ist 
742-2260 Paul lv msg 


BELMONT 2M seek M/F for 
mainly veg semi-coop, park- 
ing, $305+utils, Bt. 
-9571 or 484-8768. 
BELMONT: amateurs(2M1F) 
sk 2smokeless,petiess,indiv 
w/tolerance & clarity of 
thought $320/160 489-1250 


BELMONT F 35+ wntd for 8 
room apt in 2 fam hse. Prof, 
considerate, clean, vay 
Prch, gumwood, cis 

10min to Harv Sq. $400+ 
sec + 1/2 utils. Avi 6/15 
484-0433 or 276-4542 


BELMONT F (37) Mr | quiet 
prof or grad student F 
(30+). No smoking/pets, 
sober. U 2 fam, fp,.din 
rm, $390+utils, bus to 
Harvard Sq, 489-412: 


BELMONT — comfy 
hse on quiet st w/writer, 
architect, both b 30's, 











BELMONT loc in quiet 
nghbrhd. Hrdwd fi, w/d, 
gerage, near T. Avail 6/1 
0 pets. $348+ 484-0785 


BELMONT nr Camb & T. M/ 
F sk 3rd, to shr ig snny 8rm 
apt+ basemnt attic. wood 
stove hrdwd firs garage, 
washer $345+ 484-3279 


BELMONT prof M/F non- 
smkg ind lively to shr ig cin 
2BR w/prof Prch, fp, dr, 
office, wine cellar, patio, 
pkg, $425+'484-8219 Iv msg 


BELMONT-Prof M/F sking F 
to shr Beau suny, 3bdrm 2fi 
Dupl. Ir rm w/irg . @-kitch, 
sis a.c. Beau yrd, o str prk. 


r, pls 1/3 utils. 
Se5. o1586" 


BOSTON 2 nice BRs avi in 
Irg renov 5BR apt nr NU, 
hospitals. irg e-i-k, mod bth. 
Smk OK $250-$300 inci ht 
661-0136 


BOSTON/BRIGHAM CIR, F 


sks F 25+ for apt. Must be a 
Strict vegetarian, nonsmkr, 
socially aware. $250+. 

Call 445-6024 


BOSTON/Brookline ir i 
aval in 2brm nr T, w/d, tyr 
lease, safe nghbrd, $465 inci 
ht, 253-0287 


png Comm Ave, Jly- 
F nsmkr 20's, 1brm in 


Zor, wa. em 


BOSTON nr Arboretum, T 
sks non-smk, tidy person for 
sunny apt with Lg yd in gr 

ngbrhd. No pets $325+ 
469-9256 





BOSTON, dwntn prof F sks 
same, furn lux 2br, hdwd fis, 
baic, 24hr sec, pool, Indry 
by T, $500+ sec, 482.6975 
248-9466h call Nancy 








BOSTON Fens-med area 
GM 23-35 share nice twnhse 
pugs furn rm w/pvt bath 
$350+ 232-5396 Iv msg 


BOSTON/Fenway F 29 (& 

cat) sks nonsmkg F to shr 
d/d, w/d, avi 8/1 or 9/1. 

$427+utils 262-3062 


BOSTON/Fnwy wnted; 2-3 
M/F for 2+BR on Symphony 
$121-525/mo ht/hw incl cou- 
ple pref. No smk Call Brian at 
266-5644 











pt hb ow Lg begnt f int ape LR, 
DR, kit, 

Red hat ah » £50 
Grad/prof no smk. 282-8605 





F pref 232-1563 


BOSTON N.End rmmte 
needed for marvelous 2BR 
$325/mo Call 723-8719 or 
926-3761. 








BOSTON spares | St apt, 
1M/F for tig snny BR in 3BR 
no smk/pet avi imm 

incl ht/hw 1-514-932-2492 


BOSTON Prof nonsmkr 
25-35 to shr hse. Pkg, nr JFK 
Red in & express wy, 
$295/mo incl all 436-6498 








nr Fenway. Bost oN. M/F to 
shr clean conv 2br apt 
$370+ utils call 


536-5111 
lv msg btw 10-10, already 

have 2 cats. 
BOSTON, retired prof M 50 
sks to shr condo w/ young 
man/sutdent willing to do 
hsehold chores for reduced 
rent. Condo has 2br 3firs w/ 
rd prkg in back call Bill 
67-142 


BOSTON, rmmt for 3BR, 
mod K & B, dw, nr T. 
$310/mo+utl. 7/1. 277-4838 


BOSTON, S End, 1M/F to 
shr sunny 1br hdwd firs, exp 
brick d/d, artist pref, av! Jul 
1, $350+ 1/2, 8299 











BOSTON, shr Irg apt, yor 
oes. nr schools : 
yond incl utils. 566-4090, 


n 
8 
N 





BOSTON-UNIQUE 


includes neat 247-1407 


BOSTON/Waterfront prof 
GM 40 sks rmmte for luxury 
triplex apt, ac, =. 46 8 $550/mo 
avi immed, 22 

BRIGHTON, 1M/F needed 
for irg BR in furn 3BR apt on 
tree street wi prkg, in 
suburb. 3rd fir of ir a hse 
nice view. Avail a 


eri, fa Sa 


BRIGHTON 1M/F to shr turn 1M/F to shr furn 
R apt, new kitch, w/w 


50/mo 


BRIGHTON 1M/F to shr 4M 

sunny 2fam hse nr Bri Ctr, 
$280+ util 782-0448 
2 after 6. 


BRIGHTON, 2F for 3BR apt, 
nr T, no smkg, ‘—- $276 
6 











incl utils. 581, 
277-9731 
BRIGHTON, 2F Ancgpon for F 


BB nS tins Me 1 


BRIGHTON, 2GM 32 & 34 sk 


responsble 3rd for Irg sunny 
3orm nr Bri moe. avi now, 











$300+. 782-6479 
BRIGHTON 2 prof F sk 1F to 
share 3BR -_ 1st fir. 25+ 
nonsmkr, pets $300+ 
utils 7873373 
BRIGHTON 2 prof M sk 
Miao shr SBR hee wort St ‘St 

ci engaged mig stor. 

rs pls. Avil 7" 

$333+utils 787-2502 


in Det neighborhood 
/mo+ utils, call 


BRIGHTON, 3 of us looking 
for 1 other in "9 5br duplex 


meg oe $61: i$i3 3 


Smkr OK. 787-1389 h iv msg 
BRIGHTON, Clev Circ, 2F to 








BRIGHTON Clev Cir own BR 
in 4BR condo, nr 3Ts 
11/2bth e-i—k J 1 $425 
incls ht/hw no fee -0353 


BRIGHTON Ctr. Seek prof 
stdnt M nsmkr to share 2B) 
apt. $275/mo+ 1/2util. 

Call 782-7217 


BRIGHTON female ages 
27-38 to share 4BR with 
1F/2M, $300+utils. Call 
787-2416 leave message. 











to shr huge beaut condo 
w/frpic close to Grn line (B), 
buses, Pike, stores & more. 
$400inci ht. Cali Lee at 
890-6222 days 


BRIGHTON Lrg 1BR in 3BR 
hse. Grt loc, wik to Harv Sq 
& T. Garage, 2 full bths, Ir 
kit, yrd, prch $353+ 7/1 Saul 
or Alfred 782-9033 


BRIGHTON/ Newton line. M 
sks prof M 25+ to shr 2BR 
on Pond, nr T/ x bus. Pool, 
dw, ac, w/w, terrace $500 ht 
& hw incl Avi 9/1. 254-5204 


BRIGHTON shr 2BR mod 
sunny condo on Comm Ave. 
Nr T, ht/hw incid, pool, w/d 
$475/mo 254-3955 


BRIGHTON, rmmt_ wntd 
ASAP to share ig 3BR apt in 
hse w/ 1F & cat. 
$350/mo+util. Free ng 
incl. Smkrs ok. 7: 1 








BRIGHTON seek 2M/F, 25+ 

free pkg, smk ok, no pet 

Le area avi imm $300+ util 
83-2149, 254-4516 


BRIGHTON sunny 2BR on 
buslines, porch, storage, 
modern kit, hdwd firs, $375, 
mo incids heat/hw, 783-827: 


BRIGHTON You found it! 2 








Prking. 
$375+ 783-3234 
BROOKLINE, 1F & oa S sks 
M/F 25+ for 3BR 2 ba. Pk 
nr T, indry, dw. Avi 9/1. 
incl ht/hw. No more pets. 
277-5441, 578-4981 


BROOKLINE, 1M t pony to 
share Irg sunny, et % 
ir 








e3 
ks 
£ 
Se 
386 
i28 


182. 


os M Iking for 
ye stud or Prof, to shr 

bdrm apt. nr T, $362 util 
ined. call 739-1177. 


ae aa ae Beacon St 











Boson line, va mga, t to 
shr charming, 2B 
Beacon y' T. Fully furn a 
g. eo Ic, laund 

-1. $525 734- 


BROOKLINE/Brighton, F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
2BR condo, great location, 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 


BROOKLINE/BRIGHTON 
Wanted: M 35+ for 1BR in 
2BR apt. Mostly furn, near T, 
$400/mo ht/hw incl. Call h 
232-6828; w 969-1971 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 

















BROOKLINE Cidg Crn. Snny 
room avi in huge 3BR apt nr 
C line, Med area $430+ pkg. 
Aug 1 Call 232-2605 


BROOKLINE, Cl Crnr, 
non smkr for beautfi sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T, 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 
734-3610 


BROOKLINE/Coolidge Crnr- 
Lg vict, frpic, — skyline 
view, no non-smkr, 
i Avi Now, 
5, 731-0076 





BROOKLINE F rmmte 23-28 
for irg Vict 3BR apt. LR, OR, 


e-i-k, w/w, prch, incl 
$439.34 Lisa 7310753. 6/1 
BROOKLINE mature 35+ 


nonsmkg Rg F to shr 
w/same. 


T. pa See teniee. 
nr 5 . . 
$250 +utie he seks 

BROOKLINE M & F sk M/F 


Rent control $365+ Avi Aug 
1st No cigs/pets 232-1099 


BROOKLINE nsmk F sks F 
to shr 2BR hse in Vig Smin to 
Cans ee 8S meee 
a 77-1154 eves or iv 


BROOKLINE prof F 28+ sks 
same for es 2BR in 


house no 
prea | 310877 


Siar’ . 2bths, nr T. Avi 7/1 
7.50 & 9/1 po ern 
ht & hw, no smkrs/ pets 
734-4151 








BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
3GM/1F sk resp com- 
municative, M for 5BR art- 
ist/musicians welcome 
$245+ Micheal 277-8719 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE Sk 





rmmte nf spac = w/ @-i-k, 
w/d, dw, oe 
from prk, nr Hosp 3t 


line & shops $400 731-9145 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE Cig 





BROOKLINE Wash Sq 30+ 
F nonsmker to share ig 3BR 
apt no $400 inc ht/pkg 
avi 7/1 739-0455 


CAMBRDIGEPORT house- 
mate needed for July & Aug. 


can sta’ Rent nego- 
ciable. Yea th04 
CAMBRIOGEPORT, 
progressive hsemate nded 
for July & Aug. can stay 
rg AM Rent $325/neg. 


CAMBRIDGE 10mins to T 2F 


pets, $340+ avi now 
876-7877 before 11pm 


CAMBRIDGE 1 M/F grad 
stud/ prof to shr 2BR on. 
Nsmk $285+ 15 min to Harv, 
MIT/ 3 min to T. Avi 8/20/90 
492-0388 Bert 


CAMBRIDGE 2BR in 3BR 


utils & sec dep 547-6670 


CAMBRIDGE 2F sk 1F to shr 
sunny 3BR hdwd firs, irg kt, 
ort + ehppg, 8315+ util, avi 
7/1, 354- 








CAMBRIDGE-2 F sk F to shr 
apt, own bdrm, no smks, no 
pets, cis to T, $350 inci ht 
and Util. Maggie 354-3792 


CAMBRIDGE, 2Fs sk 3rd, 
25+, nonsmkr, no pets, nr T, 
busline, aval 7/15, $283+, 
547-2970 


CAMBRIDGE, 4M sk person 
for apt nr Centri Sq, low rent 
& ny July 15 or sooner, 











CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond- 
skng M/F Irg apt, hdwd fir, 
mint cond, sunny, w/d, dw, 
eik, good bus to Hrvd Sq, 
easy pkg, $340+, 547-22 


woman prof. Cozy quiet rm 
$325 No emk/pete. 497-7447 


CAMBRIDGE F w/ cat sks 
nonsmkr to shr beaut condo 
btwn Hrvd & Cent Sqs. Un- 
furn room w/ pvt bath, W/d, 
D/w, prchs + 576-6810 


nay heaps been Ave. 
tndly it room- 
mate 30+ for beautiful 2BR 
apt $425/mo 876-5303 Rich 


CAMBRIDGE Hvd 

twnhs sk 3rd prsn M, oh 
or grad. Sundeck, a/c $425+ 
Smoke OK 547-4734 eves 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. Rm 
in Irg snny 3BR apt. Clean, 
hdwd fis for.'M/F prof or grad 
stnt mid 20's 864-3736 


CAMBRIDGE (inman Sq) 
= sks es pt shr new 
story twnhse-frpic storage 
garage $500m 576-3207 


CAMBRIDGE, Kndi Sq, Prof 
F sks nonsmkr F to shr 2BR, 
1.5 bths mod apt. D/w, w/d 
$475+ utis, nr T 492 


CAMBRIDGE M/E SB wntd 


to shr w/1 M og on qt 
st. No /mo 
incl ht 33 wknds only 


CAMBRIDGE = nsmkr for 
snny 4BR apt nr inman og 
15 min frm Hrvd & T. Lr 
w/d, proh $375+ 629-2009" 


CAMBRIDGE/mid. Large 
room in beaut renov vict 
house, 2 blocks from T, 
$495+, 354-5861. 


tase en} M rmmte Ay 
eer, $390 a w nt/tver, 
547-4692 





























x 
4 





CAMBRIDGE, nice loc seek 

2rmts for large sunny 

Hrdwd firs, eat-in-kitc, 
876-0159 


CAMBRIDGE, No. 4 indep M 

sk 1 M/F to shr attrv hse, yrd, 

Pvt rm now. $330+, 
-6965 Bob or Sam 


CAMBRIDGE, North. 2 gay 
men sk 3rd frndly, respons 
rmte M or F (straight or gay) 
for spcs household/home. 
Share chores, no smkrs pref 
over 28. Rent $295+util. 
354-2697 


a ag ae wn 
lor sunn — apt w, 
other tor /1. Be over 25, 








CAMBRIDGE nr Dvs T. 2M/F 
for sny 3BR apt; free 
w/d,eik, LR. Resp, no 
smk/| 


2bth, $390+ 
437-4552 evs 876-2759 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Law School 
Affable hipster (M) sks same 
to establish 3rd fi of hse. Grt 
light, grt kit- must be fisca 

respon $495 inci all utils!! 
451-2629 lv mssg 


prep yt oa Off Huron 


pool, porch, 
ot aan tea 547-8197 


CAMBRIDGEPORT nr Cntri 
& Hrvd Sq. Large furnished 
room in se, $375 
incis utils, 354-8144 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter 

gay or bi M to shr irg apt, 
min to Porter Red line 
$400. Dave, 876-0182 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, at area, 
M/F to shr w/ prof M, 
apt in Vict hse, frpic, w/d 
= : priv yard, pkg, 
inci ht & utils, avi now, Fri 
492-2625. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Matr 
GM Iking for same to shr 2 
bdrm apt, hted, $400 pis 
utiles call btw 3 and 10 pm. 
497-1154 


3 


ae: 


Leave number. 


CAMBRIDGE, resp. 28+ 
M/F immed, $285+, 
pets/smkrs, 497-6333, 
2-10pm only incl wknds. 


scurry shr 2BR 
— » no ping nr 
Hrvrd Sq, red T. Gee, poet 

$750 = utils. Call Joe 
354-3013 


CAMBRIDGE Skng mature 
nsmkr 28+ to shr 2 
Central Sq hse. Avi 8/1 
$325+ utils Call 661-0473 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM modern 
2BR apt, ac, d/d, 8 min walk 
to T, all utils incid, 

avail now call 776-5804 


CAMBRIDGE/Som M/F for 
4br apt 4 bi fr Davis Sq T, 
white walls, sanded firs, cur- 
rent age range: 20-26. No 
smokers, EO ah 
$300inc! utils 776-2 


/SOMVL 
CT MERAIRGE/SOMVE 
line sk considerate 
nonsmker rmmt as 2br eaay 
apt, minutes to Davis w 
male $375is 66 661-0586 ' 


CAMBRIDGE, West. Avi 7/1 
rm in spacious apt with 
1M/1F nr Hrvd & Porter Sq, 
hrdwd firs, wid. 8 pkg, 
$340+utils/mo 876-9234 


3 


a 








CAMBRIDGE, wik to 
apy ged Riline gag ~ 4 


oh Cai Steve ¢ or bs 
dith, apts 


CHARLESTOWN 
F Rmmte wnted to shr 3brm, 


mk monument ave condo, 
d/d, FREE LAUNDRY, 
hdwd firs, wik to bus, T & 
dwntn, no smok/pets, $475+ 
util, no fee, call anytime 


242-0316. 


CHELSEA, shr huge 9 rm 
apt w/2 humans, 2 cats, 
quiet collar nbrhd, d/d, 
micro, w/d, hdwd fl, prch, nr 
T, nonsmkr, $350 inc ht/hw. 
889-6501. or iv msg 864-2410 


deg mel HILL, — 
incl, 1orm, qt 3brm apt, 
only, aval july, 964-4113 


CHESTNUT HILL, M 28 F 25 














CHESTNUT HILL, roomate 
wanted M/F non-smoker 
$450/mo includes heat & 
— Call 323-6034 





625-9789 lv msg 


DEDHAM mature GWM to 
shr 3BR single fam col in 
quiet res area, irg BR w/ w- 
w; d/w, w/d; 18min comm 
rail to Bos, $350/mo inci ht 
326-6098 





DORCHESTER 1 or 2 M/F 
& irg 30" $250, apt nr UMass T. 

/mo + utils & dep 
= 1 504-6289 


me 
ASHMONT/Adams, strt M 
30 sks M, 2BR condo w/ac, 
w/d, prvt Vebath, rfdeck, exc 
closets, steps to T. $450 
w/utils. Refs req'd. 436-7789 





NOW! 
poRcHEs A Fids Crnr nr 
T. M/F rmmt to shr ig sunny 
3rd fir apt. $283+ utils. Sam 
287-0276 iv ms 


DORCHESTER G hsehid 
sks M/F on Red Line. Safe 
quiet No a w/d_ yard 
=z. liv, inc $450. 
825-7320 


DORCHESTER, GWM 
seeks mature respons 
employed nonsmkg cat- 
lover to shr 2BR apt. Sunny, 
hdwd firs, w/d, nr Park & 
on Tan ogre Hill. 

$300/mo+ Vzutils. Avi 6/1 or 
poss before. 288-1163 


i utils 825-9126 


DORCHESTER Lower Milis 
Sober, quiet mature GWM 
tam BU 36h ap. Wid 
yrd, cls to T & $3254 
sec Avi imm 296-' Ww msg 


DORCHESTER M/F 20+ 
non to shr ige clean 2fi 
apt nr Crnr T $250+ 
utils Erik 876-1646 Iv mssg 


DORCHESTER, M sks 1 or 





gang hg Mting Hse 
seaoen 2BR Nr Red line. 
M ao resp 

ae 26+. 


Hee nsmk rmmt 
for os in 3brm apt w/ 

ofs, $250+ utils, Smin to 
J K/UMass T, 825-2631 


DORCHESTER SM | sks 

mg » NO children for 2br, 
p Bl "smkr, must like cats 
+ utils 288-7648 


EAST BOSTON 2M seek 
Svd. on beach. post, Gaagem. 
at ge} nr T, parking, $395+, 
58 50 


EAST BOSTON, irg rooms, 
1 1/2 baths, conv to T, kit to 
shr, iIndry rm, deck 
/mo all utils 
included. Don 


HARVARD SQ, shr 2brm, 


Sigg Steak 
868-3727 














fall. 


HARVARD Sosene. 
full BR & ba in 2BR 2ba 

new lux an w/M med stat. 
TV, built-in 


avi. avi $478. Avi tow. B64-0188 


$275/$300+ area, 


T 2F/M nsmk shr nse 
'75/$300+ area, w/d, 
pkg, no pets 361-4549 


JAMAICA PLAIN: F pref to 
shr 2 BR apt w/F & 1 cat (no 
more) nr JP Ctr. Lye | 
OK. incl. util. 522 
eves. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
GM, SF seek resp mature 


r+ wale for apt near T. 
/mo+. July 1. 248971 
JAMAICA PLAIN, F nsmkr to 
shr 3brm apt 2bick from 


Pond, aval now, $366/mo 
incl utils, Scott 524-2305 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F nonsmkr 














JAMAICA PLAIN Rmmte to 
shr beaut, renov 2BR in 
tripledckr. Prch, yrd, walkin, 
1 bik to T & bus $375+ d 
524-0980 /n 983-0220 


JAMAICA PLAIN Lkg 4 M & 


closet sp 7/1 This is a nice 
place 2 baths ht inc ian 
Joanna 524-8397 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F shr 
spacious 2BR, huge deck, 
w/d. Fab secure loc nr 
pond, T. $435+ 522-8416 


JAMAICA PLAIN Lrg rm in 
spacious apt. V: in. Nr 
T, no more pets ‘5+ utils 
& sec dep 522-2255 


LS 
JAMAICA PLAIN/ Forest 
hills, 5 min wik to T. 1 rm for 
3 bdrm apt, $250 pis. No pet, 
non, smk. 6/1. 524-6479 
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JAMAICA PLAIN relaxed yet 
respons rmmte wnted to shr 
Irg, sunny, 2BR apt in 2fam 
hse. Qt resdnti nghbrhd, 
pkg, f/b prch, sunrm, den, 
frpic, hdwdfirs, w/d, d/d, 
2cats. $450+ 524 ; 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F to shr 
3BR apt in smoke-free, 
graceful, turn-of-century 3- 
decker in one of JP's lesser- 
known, gem-like nghbrhds. 
W/d, porch, yard, 5 min to T, 
8 min to Arboretum. No 
mammal pets, no cigs. 
$333+. 524-0685 


JAMAICA PLAIN, South, 
2GM sk 3rd for Ig attr 1st fir 
apt in qt res nghbrhd, 

/$400+ utils (choice of 
bdrm) 522-4186. 


TH 
JAMAICA PLAINS, Joa 


prof mg forms Tor 8p short or 
term, for spacious apt 
, etc. $350+ 522-0387 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F for 
2BR, huge rms, beaut, w/d, 
sec alarm, full bsemnt, — 
pkg, access to T & Bu 

nosmkrs. $425/mo so4-7627 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 


for ay baie oie 
semi-veg 5 
incl ht Call Soos7o1 


JAMAICA PLAIN South. 
apts, 2 to shr w/ 1 other & 1 
to shr 3 others. Lrg hse on qt 
road 5 min to T Arbor. Grdn 
& Idry Avi Mid June or 7/1 
$225-$258 Joe 522-1357 


JAM A PLAIN 
2M sk.1 M/F to shr spa 3BR 
apt nr T Avi now. Call 
Rick 522-1135 


JAMAICA PLAIN shr sunny 
2BR condo w/indry. Walk to 
Pond & trans, 
avi now. Call Carlos days: 
353-2780 eves: 522-2447 


JAMAICA PLAIN sk prof roof 
for Puce 4BR semi a. 
w/2F nice ngbrhd nr T 

avi 6/1 & 7/1 524-9597 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F for ige 
3BR apt. W/d, prch, cis to 
Stony Brook T, Jamaica 
Pond. $325/mo. 524-2350 
evs/msg 227-7289 day Peter 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F sks 2 
frndly, responsbi F/Ms 25-35 
to shr attr apt, $300/rm, 
Stony Brk T, hdwd fir, trees, 
= ed pets/smkg, 7/1, 





LS) 





JAMAICA PLAIN nonsmkr 
for 3BR apt, 2firs in Vict hse, 
deck, nr & T. Avi 7/1, 
$320+ 524-8093 


JAMAICA Tak spac d-pix 
3BR $400 1st & last nr For- 
est Hills no alcohol/ 
smkg/pet 266-1603 ASAP 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F sks prof 
F, 7rm hse, sunny wf 
prches, nr T, promt 


privacy, frndly h 
incl enc & gas, 520-0771 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, beam avd to T, 
He diy pie od 

$550 avi 3/1 262-7: 


LEXINGTON, shr 1600 sq ft 
3BR 2 1/2 bth Ixry twnhse w/ 
1 other, W/W, bsmnt, cntri 
air, DD, skylt, WD, deck, 
quiet priv, pkg. Resp neat 
non smk, no + By 
natured, consid, 

call Vicki 61 7-273-9563 xt x657 


si 


iy 





Fort PCE ATT te 1 bed loft, 
shr kit/bath, safe nbrhd, cats 
ok, $350 ntd $1,000 key fee 
426-4294 


LONGWOOD, avi 6/1, 2BR 
nr hosps, NE & T. D/D, W/D, 


std, 
smkr, $350+ -1219 


MALDEN/ Everett line. On T. 
M prof sks same to shr 2BR 
apt $300+ util. Eat in kit, irg 

John 389-6303 Iv mssg 


MALDEN, =e ‘of 37 sks 
same 2 ~ge w/ 
1&1/2° tg ac, w/w, baic, 

Nr Shops. 


1 
Ey 
3 





MALDEN, Prof f 30+ n.smk 
2br 2 bath a/c nr T, garage 
spc avi, 390/mo inc ht, 
pool 397-9682 


MEDFORD, 2F Ikg for 1F 
shr sunny apt nr Tufts. 

iw, aval July 1, 
242- 


MEDFORD 3rd for big hse, 
ol trees, great garden, 
ch, frpic, w/d. No smk. 
s & cat. 391-1803 
MEDFORD, F nonsmkr for 
3brm, also M for mod 
4borm, nr shops & T, 
508-881-8039 


z 





a 
i 








is 





w/out utils. 5 to Tufts, © 
Davis, 95 & 93. Hdwd firs, 
pkg. 391-6011 





30s. Reliable NS: into 
pelea Lage emt perl re- 
pet Spac 2BR apt; comf 
Le rm/adeq clos space. 


shops/serv. Avail now; Rent 
$300+. ARNE 391-8712. 


MEDFORD M/F 25+ to shr 
w/1M spac snny 7rms 2firs & 
frpic. Be resp & frndly, music 
lovers welcome. A\ immed 
$550/mo 393-9106 


MEDFORD, sk prof M/F 24+ 
shr jux 2br 2bth condo ac 
oe pool wik to T $475 
396-1872 lv message 


MEDFORD/ Som 2F, 1M sk 
4th to shr spac 4BR apt nr 
Tufts, Red line, indry. No 


smk/pets. $255 avi 8/1 Call 
623-1812 or 666-8868 


MEDFORD Sq, 2F 1M sk 
M/F to shr x-ige (6bdrm) apt 
nr T, on-st etthesy aval 7/1, 
$315+ utis, 


MEDFORD/TUFTS FREE 
PRKNG stu (M) sks M/F ns. 
2BR spac. snny 1st fir hse. 
w/w/d. Walk to Tufts, Groc. 
train on 2 bus lines. 
$300/mo+ 395-7146 eves. 


BRIGHAM CIR, 2GM prof 
seek 3rd for 3BR by W/d, 
mins to T. $330+ Call Scott 
or Tim at 442-0679 





Sih tepteeieenndencish ea pladninaetaaeaeiniencammammae 
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MELROSE 25+ M/F to share 
spenows. ‘Bg. Nom eieats 
to T. smk/pets 
$300+ 662-6976 


MIDDLEBORO, Ikfrnt hme to 
shr w/ 2 libri Ms, beaut, rural 
loc, non ane envir, 
ply dee + 1/3utils, 
508-946-184 


MISSION HILL apt 
3 roommates needed immed 
= — until August 


ion for next year. 
Cal all 629-7911 


MISSON HILL-sk guy or gal 
for a suny, w/d, pore. 3 
min to T, non smk, aval now 
$250 mn pis util. 427-4510 


NASHUA 1M/F for 2BR own 
rm on golf course a/c own 
bathrm cable jacuzzi $500 
mo all inc! 603-888-6223 


NEWTON Avi immed. 1L sk 

1F for r* apt atone om 
ch, yd, su! trm 

3450 des iad Great ant! 


ee Son wir on line 1BR 
in lux 2BR w/w dw ac pool 

nr T 2min to Pike gor pkg 
ht/hw 7ft2tier closet Indry- 
Must see avi immed $500+ 
926-9600 n782-7029 


NEWTON CENTER Lkng for 
1 F mid 20's to shr 3BR apt. 
Must be mature, resp & fun. 
2 min wik to T $375 inci all 
969-0654 Avi July 1 or 15 


NEWTON Center, prof F 30's 
w/cat seeks mature M/F 
prot/grad stdt for lovel 

spacs 3BR in hse. Big yar 

off-st pkg, washer. ery 
close to T & shops. Respons 
& considerate, seek same. 
8/1. $500+. 527-4727 


NEWTON/CH-M/F, 23-30 
nsmk, 2bdrs, w/w, d/d, Idry, 
pool, tennis, pkg, ht/hw incl, 
$425/mo. Call Jim 323-4067. 


NEWTON CORNER-2M sk 1 
M/F 25 to 35, for beau 3 
bdrm hse, B-rms, 

yrd, — $350 pis. Clean, 
no dr smking. 8/1. 
964-00! oe 














Victorian Hse. Nosmkg/pets 
$275+ 965-7559 


NEWTON CORNER Avail 
Sept 1, 3BR apt in 3fam hse 
ibik to T & pike, pig & heat 
incl $432/mo Dave 527-8237 
or Ed -3331 


NEWTON Ctr. No smk, 20's, 
cool basement rm, card 
. wy, 








NEWTON Easygoing resp 
SBR opt F wntd to shr snn 
BR apt in Newtonville nr 

$340¢ u utils 964-7816 


NEWTONVILLE he 
2bedroom prof 30+ 
nonsmkr, no ets 
$450+utils. 965-0858 Erica 


NORTH END 2BR apt 1 
bath, Irg e-i-k, LR. Shr w/ 1F 
$425/mo Call 248-0095 Iv 
mssg. Avi ASAP 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent for GWM rmmate 
undr 30 wtd for lux. cntry Ivg. 
Shr util. Steven 
508-664-4443. 


contre ALLREET 
MERVILLE, Hel ao 

rmmte for swell 2BR a 

imate Hrvd, Tufts, every- 

thing. $375+. Bring books! 
Dal 625-515' 

















PLEASE NOTE 
HOLIDAY WEEK 
DEADLINE: TUES AT 
6:30PM FOR ALL 
AD COPY 


PORTER SQ. Camb/Som. 


irm in 3BR apt. Nr T, 
painted, nice hrdwd, good- 
size rm. Plenty storage 
space. Pref 25+ M/F. L 
term is a, Smoke OK. 


PORTER SQ. Camb/Som. 
irm in 3BR apt. Nr T, ne 
painted, nice hrdwd, 

size rm. Plenty storage 
space. Pref 25+ M/F. An AB 4 
term is better. Smoke O 


Must be r $365+ Avi 7/1 
623-3509 Iv msg 


firs, avail Aug :, 
$397 50. 776-7278. 


QUINCY/Wollaston-Shr 
2BR, w/d, lots of room. 
So $375+utils. 
No smoking, no pets. 
617-471-361 


$350 
Avi now 986-7576 
REVERE F sks M/F 25+ to 


shr 2BR on T, free pkg, ac, 
w/d, cable, oc cats/smk 
ok, $365+ 


WEST ROXBURY 1F wanted 
to share 3BR apt. Spac & 
snny. Ample preg w/d, Nr 
pubic trans, $300+ No 
pets/smk 325-9403 Iv mssg 


ROSLINDALE 2prof GMs sk 
3rd for 3BR twnhse nr T/bus 
w/d, dw, no smk/pets, 
$375/mo+ 1/3 util, call 
323-4640 6pm-or lv msg 


ROSLINDALE, 2prof M sk 
Ps F for Irg, sunny 2flr hse, 

w/ skylight & own phone, 
Stocks g Lyra & pkg, $350+ 
low utils, 327-6555, aval 7/1. 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mat F to shr frnshd apt. 
Close to T $240+ utils. Avail 
6/1 Call 327-8031 


ROSLINDALE-Spac 4 bdrm 
hse, wik to T, fire pic. M/F 
non-smk, $450 pis. Call 
323-2955 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


: 


SAVIN HILL, 2M/F 
ph 3br apt in 


to Red L, , a 
mT "9220+ util 825-4086 
SOMERVILLE 1BR avi 7/1 
for 25+ F in irg snny hme 2 


chs, hdwd fis 4F & 1 kid 
10+ No smk/pet 776-2103 


34 
23 





SOM tL 3 Wt Aer, sk 
1F/M ig 3 bdrm nr T/ bus. 
$265+, no de Lot ete 
references. 

smkng rmmte needed to shr 
Irg spacious sunny 4BR 
w/3M, $300+utils, 776- 


SOMERVILLE 1 rmmte 
shr spac 3BR a whiM AF. 
Cls to T/bus + utils. 

Avi immed 623-6352 lv mssg 


SOMERVILLE 26R apt near 
bus line to share $290 Heat 
included Call Mazin 
625-2318 after 6:30pm wkdy 


SOMERVILLE noth a = 


pod sk M/F Ourk. ne hed fe 
pt laund, nr T hd firs 
fhe $2754 ati utils 625-2047 


SOMERVILLE, 2F sk 

jae gree ig ag for beaut 
t, prch, WD. No pets pis 
7 +, sec dep 628-0044 


SOMERVILLE pps pad 
sk M/F 23+ to shr Ig indep 

4BR apt, no drg/smk, nr T, st 
pkg, $270+, 6/1 625-7332 
SOMERVILLE 2F/M 30+ 
nsmkg to shr 9rm apt w/1F & 
2cats no more , bd yd 
nr bus $392+ 625-61 


SOMERVILLE- 2 Feminists: 


























apt w/cat. 
$250+ avi 8/1 628-3120 


Laurie, Lisa 


SOMERVILLE 2M sk 1 M/F, 
21+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
3BR apt nr bus & stores 
$265+ Avi NOW! 623-7716 


SOMERVILLE 2W for 4BR 
snny frndly semi-coop apt. 
Wik to Harv, w/d, dw 








SOMERVILLE, 3br 2bath 
w/d porch quiet conv locat 
no pets or smoke $265+ 
776-3294 


SOMERVILLE 4BR for 2, 
rof F seeks same 27+, 
50+u, 350-8133 work, 

628-1037 Iv msg. 


SOMERVILLE/Arlington 
line. Rmmte to share ge 














1block to's! buses, No 
smk or pet, 776-3294 
SOMERVILLE, ay 1Mto 
shr lux new 3 bdrm twnhs, 


w/d, ad, ga gar, deck, con top 
T, $500. Call 623-6009. 





utils Mark 776-9134 


SOMERVILLE/Davis, sunny, 
L bdrm aval July 1, 5 


6mos yey te) 8 5+, 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 

tasteful 4BR, mod kit, LR, 

DR, hrdwd firs, prchs, WD, 

pin ceoe. wik to T, $350+ 
5024 





© 





SOMERVILLE Davis 2F 1cat 
sk F no smk no 

shr 3BR apt Add pets OK 
Aval now 8+ 737 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq 
2rms avi now & 7/1 9 snny, 
d firs, 2baic's, 

Davis T nosmk conv to Hrvrd 
& Tufts, $300+ 623-5333. 


SOMERVILLE Davis 
Spac mod —— —" 
W/d. Avi now. 

smkg/pets 3400+ 628 628-7485. 


SOMERVILLE Bes joing 
indep non-smk F wntd for 
Irg sunn 2BR° Ba bus ine 
w, - e-i-k, study, back 
On $292.50+ Avi immed. 
Vene4o71 & pis lv msg. 


= F E-, & cat sk 
1F/M ok rm in 2 an eee 
Tufts, to Davis, 5+ 
avail 6/1, Me2b-1904 


ayn gay F & cat need 1 


porch ‘pak store e META 


3 











= F rmte 32+ 


for 2BDRM apt nr 
Porter Sq $325+utils 
623-0227 








pe 
incl. Tenant at will 666-3260 


SOMERVILLE-GWM sks 
GM to shr 2bdrm apt. 
$405ea inci ht. AC, DW, etc 
avail 8/1 776-9215 aft 7 Phil 


SOMERVILLE Inman/Union 
2F sk M/F 25+ non- 
homo to shr ig 3BR 
apt 5+ 628-2615 


SOMERVILLE-large com- 
fortable house (2 


2 


util. Avail 6/1. 628-3452 


SOMERVILLE 1BR avi in 11 
rm Vict hse, Winter Hill. Shr 
chores, w/d. 
$325/mo incl ht 
Avi for smmr or long term 
623-2799 eves or wkends 


SOMERVILLE, M+ cat 


nonsmkg F asowen om orm. 

2bth, w/d, aha hm 

spacious, EZ px > wou qt st, 
balc $322+ : 








SOMERVILLE nr Porter Sq & 
T, 2rms in 3BR apt non: 


back pr 
utils Call 625-2766 | 


SOMERVILLE nr Porter-GM 
wnted to shr 3Bd $267 +utils 


w/1GM-1sm oprfr stdnt 
Sheares Call 653-7448-Jon 
| peal ge Porter shr 

R w/F. dw w/d ac ww 


Ne T, No smk 
ea Naat egw 


SOMERVILLE tg M sks 2 
rmmts 25-30 for Irg 3BR. 
Hdwd firs, w/d, op nd 4 

min to Davis T. 

1 ino more. Avi 8/1 or 
9/1. + 629-217: 


| og ay ag tog | hill, 
2/m 1/f sk F n.smk 27+ for 
pon | hse. w/d. 225+ util 
623- ,lv day+ eve 
SOMERVILLE, respons per: 
sons) to fill renovtd 3BR apt. 
Hdwd firs, @-i-k, ang 
t 


bsemnt | .NeT, Tufts, 
16 $3401 636-0887 


SOMERVILLE M/F Irg, furn, 
sunny 3BR a + A bus/ 


T/s 
Minin 9 pho. 270ine 776-4151 


5% 
= 
+ 











; 








WALTHAM-3BR 2-1/2ba lux 

twnhse 2rms avi now $352+ 
w/d + free bus 

899-3647 





twnhse in condo w/pool & 
tennis. $400 inci utils. 
899-7581 


WALTHAM, North. Rmmte 
for 2brm_ condo, as, pool, 
sec, $100/wk, call 647-1938 
Ive msg. 


WALTHAM, M sk M/F 
24+ for oe 
air, d/d, w/d, deck, 
Mass Pk & 128, $400+ util, 
avi 7/1, lv msg 891-8578 


WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
{rndly, respons! for ou 
clean hse. Porch, 

much storge, 


no smk/pt, Sanh: Bagge 


WATERTOWN 1F 22-29 for 





ul 





WATERTOWN 2F seek 1F 
20s for pan! semi-coop -* 
sunny, mod kitchen, 

avi 7/1, $285/mo 926-7! o 


WELLSLEY M/F to shr 3BR 
+ 


. Off st , w/d. 
tile. Call 5 1263 or 
235-6041 


WELLSLEY-M/F to shr of 
apt. $325 pis uti. Off st 
w/d, 237- 263 oF 


WEST CONCORD Shr 2BR 
apt. $275+ Nsmkr. Walk to 
T, off st Call 
(508) after 6 PM 


WEST NEWTON M/F cpl sk 
1M/F to shr irg pos 


$525mo “ny A RGAE 9 965-1792 


qt area. 


, garage, 
icjpots. Ne x ‘ess bus & 
+ 


WEST ROXBURY beaut 


1F $300+ ASAP 323-7044 
WINCHESTER 1F sks 2 re- 


. $340 
inc ht/hw. Avi 6/1. 721-4610 


WINCHESTER, 2nonsmkg 
prof Fs sk 2 to shr irg 4brm 


rd, $3859, 720-5152 


WINCHESTER GWM to shr 


4BR hse. W/d, dw. 2rms & .5 
bth for rent $450 inci utils 
729-8125 Avi now 


ATTENTION 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


CUSTOMERS! 


In an effort to serve you better, we've expanded our office 
hours and our deadlines for placing Phoenix Classified ads: 


DEADLINES 





paid on ex: 
sane” or b.0. Call 
SUBLETS 


NS 
ALLSTON 1BR LR DR KT on 
py ‘a map 5m Indy 


2) 69/ ‘Soe 645°9700 " 


ALLSTON tm for M/F avi in 
furn 5BR hse hag oars Indry 


—<$____ 
ALLSTON Avenue 








ALLSTON M/F needed to 

share 3BR spac apt wih 2. 
avi July 340/mo 
782-1778 or 258-1225 lv msg 


ALLSTON 1brm in snny 
3BR on Comm Ave 1bik past 
Hnghd Ave ais T. E-i-k, hdwd 


Oey meee aoe" imm 
. 8/3 $300 783-702 
BEACON HILL, subiet rm in 





Music and the Arts...Wednesday, 6:00 PM 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... Wednesday, 6:30 PM 
Entre Nous/Escort/Modeling... Tuesday, 6:00 PM 
Copy for all other advertisements... Wednesday, 6:30 PM 


Escort telephone verification...Wednesday, 12 noon 
Guaranteed renewals... Tuesday, 6:00 PM 
Changes and cancellations... Tuesday, 4-00 PM 


OFFICE HOURS 


Mon. 8:30 AM - 6:00 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Wed. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Thu. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 


Call us at 267-1234 to place your ad or visit our brand new office at 


126 Brookline Avenue 


near Fenway Park 


SOMERVILLE, share ig a 
home envir. 10min to T. 





bus lines. Smoking ok. 1 Get 

no more. Peaceful. Porch 

3rd fir, hdwd firs. $317+ 
776-2811 

SOMERVILLE skng F 28+ to 

shr 2BR Fo +utils. 

ao t Hill, no pets, 
'397 Iv msg 





a Union Sq 2M 
sk M/F 23+ for 

room, “Po. oT, . $300+ 
utils, Avi now, 628-1029 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq. 
large rm for female, shr w/ 
mom & child. Nr T, $250. 


" 








Porch, 




















SOUTH END/Albany St-Big, 
cheap, one: vag <a60 cats. 
On-street 
includes all, 


SOUTH END-Off Dart fem 
prof to share 3BR $420/mo 
inc heat sub opt Ise 





avi July 1 H-Robin 266-3203 ~ 





SOUTH END Rmmte to shr 
snny 2BR 2bth dupix. Hdwd 
fils, exp brck, mod k & b, d/d, 
cmmn_ ridck, w/d in ¥ 
elev $665+ utils Avi 7/1 
Wendy 437-9283 


SOUTH END-UNIQUE 





ae .. , 924-1753 | 


eg se 2M 
+ "og str ~ 
+ 
Call Marty 824-81; 











WATERTOWN 39 yo F 
& 2 cats sk maura 
to shr beaut 8rm apt 

1/2 oil 924-1801 an 7" 











WATERTOWN & needed 
ASAP eg w/ 
ar Pike 


‘water 824-1422 


WATERTOWN, law student 

ing for housemate to 
share 3br nr Watertown 
Cambirdge boarder will look 
logether Cali David 


B49 30+ 
lother. 





g 


| 





WATERTOWN 
share 3BR with 








WATERTOWN neat 30+ M/F 

to share 2BR apt near 

w/d, all utils, $350/mo. 
923- 





WATERTOWN nr Sq 

2rms quiet nice hse em- 

proved nosmk/pets $445+ 
8048 avi now 


oo 





WATERTOWN Sk prof F 
25-30 to shr 2BR. Ldry, pkg, 
5 min to bus. No smk/pets 

$425+ Avi late July 923-1601 


WATERTOWN SO 1F & cat 

9 coke at prof F 4 

shr ee a/c, ngs 
¥, 


<< 





Ga apa ob super apt/ 


garden, pa oh 7 
see emma 








WINTHROP hey fi Vict all app 
nw a 'd, sunny, quiet, 


: chs. hho son 25+ 
ref $300+ pabosre 


— 2brm, 2bth 
oceanfront resort-style 


pene my et ty PT prof 


WINTHROP Prof GWM 
wanted to share beaut 








LEXINGTON, .F to shr vegitar 
pool 


Ba fetta’ 8 come 


WESTON, 2M, 1F sk prot F 
to shr ig 4br hse 

2.5bth, nr Pike, T 
$365+, 899-6811 aval 7/15." 


g 





Saf 


TO RENT 


, room utils : 
light cooking near trans, ref, 
787.3807 


BOSTON, Somerville line. 

$90/wk. Gey household. 
i bath. JC, 

666-4130 


BROOKLINE-Lrg furnished 
rm gracious envir, nr Clev 
Cir, no cooking, $375 mn. 
617-277-3881 














MEDFORD, Irg rm for rent, 
all utils incl, shr kitch & ba, 
$85/wk. 395-0139 


MEDFORD West 1 or 2 furn 
rms. Shr kit, bath. das Ling 

Ss, prefer no sm ng: 
5-350. Call 868-75 
after 6/12 or 483-3417 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 





Q 


34 


$550/wk. (d 
746-6366, Vo)619 208-6729 





BEACON HILL 2BR, bath-— 


room, kitchen, liv rm, furn, 
avail June-Aug, $880/mo. 
Please call 623-1182. 


BELMONT, 1br summer 
sub. . Bus to Hrvd. Shr 2 
bdrms, furn, hrdwd firs, a 
kitch, utils. $400 489-300 


BOSTON, medical area apt 
to sublet 7/1-8/31 2br 


aund nr T 
508-927-3804 


BOSTON nr Brkine, 7/1-9/1 
M/F for 1BR in 2BR apt, very 


BR & LR, mdrn, sno 
phy = eean canes 

















sublet, 

firs, ro oo John 
r: ea 

787-8509 " sn 


BRIGHTON/Nwt sk nsmker 
for July &/or Aug, irg, sunny, 
3BR hse nr trans, furnished, 
porch, $300/mo 965-2576 


BROOKLINE Clv Crci 1BR 
apt. Avi 7/1- prorated 4 
tion to renew $665 inci. 
fee. Snn dck, eer 
277-9871, 873-6228 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 2F 
seek 1 non-smoking F for 
7/1-8/31 (poss opt). Near C 
& D lines & shopping, BU & 


CAMBRIDGE 1 rg BR apt 

furnished July-Aug, 
possible Fall option. 
$275/mo Call Kim 354-0925 


HARVARD SQ. 1 rm avi in 

nice 2BR 17th fi furn apt 

w/terrace $400 inci utils 
-1670 Avi now-Sept 10 


CAMBRIDGE, 2 M/F for furn 
3BR now-Aug 31 w/opt, w/d 
a/c dw pkg, Smin to 15 to 
Hrvd $325 547-9066 


CAMBRIDGE F to shr w/1F, 
2M. 2 blocks to Central T. 


$250/mo. J sublet 

flexible. Kathy 447-8647 

poteng we =| Huge beaut 
home, furnished, yrd Avi 
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CAMBRIDGE Now - 


flex. jag noha betofmo ‘on 


Can 868-0628 
CAMBRIDGEPORT Share 


apt. Quiet, sunny, 
Your share $375 heat util inc! 
Call 661-6443 Ready now! 


Aigsbi SAM AT BN hoe 


AC full deck w Aya 
city vw, will take $700 if you 
feed cats, refs req 884-6403 


EAST BOSTON 2BR in 48R, 
1 T stop to downtown, $320 
if one, $450 if two +utils. 
Now until 9/90. Cail 
567-0704 Uta or Stu. 


HARVARD SQ. 

2BR w/ riverview. . safe 
area. Avi June-Aug $000 Call 
493-8854 








JAMAICA PLAIN, 


$575/mo, aval Lepieng oth 
31, Mark 619-282-2297 


JAMAICA PLAIN Beaut 
sunny 4BR_ avi now-9/1, 
$283/rm or $850 entire apt, 
d/d, hdwd firs, Ig e-i-k, rest 
view, nr T, lv msg 522- 


MEDFORD beaut condo 
Tufts, dishwshr, w/d, mod 
kit, $325, 617-483-3504 


SOMERVILLE, 2F sk M/F for 
July-Aug, 10min to Harv, 
imo, 666-5165 


SOMERVILLE 2F seek F for 
femnst, non-smking, v 


hsehid $265+ Avi now 9/1 
poss fall opt 629-2227 





VACATIONS| 
TRAVEL 





BISHOP’S 
TERRACE 


Route 28 West Harwich. 
Fine Dining Jazz Dancing 
Piano Bar. 432-0253 


REEL 
LODGING 


ANNAS VICTORIAN 


RES RoR ice 


Inns, Apt's, Homestay Bed & 
Breakfasts 
Office Hours 9-9 
NEWPORT, 401-849-2489 


CANDLELIGHT 
INN MOTEL ; 
When you come to Hyannis, 
Stay in the center of the ac- 
tion! Three day/two nite pkg 
plan aval, from $162- 
$188/cpl. Incl accom, cont’! 
brksft, champaigne in rm, 
comp! cocktails, $20 dinner 
allow. indr pool & jacuzzi, 
DON'T DRINK & DRIVE- 
-Walk to bars, clubs, 
restaurants. 447 Main St 
Hyannis, MA 800-367-1330. 


DISCOVER CAPE COD 


For just $9.00 per night AYH 
membership required. For a 
FREE brochure and mem- 
bership information, call the 
Greater Boston Council of 
AYH at (617) 731-6692. 


American Youth Hostels 
Greater Boston Council 
1020 Commomweaith Ave, 
Dept 891 Boston, MA 02215 


HALIDON HILL 
GUEST SE 
Comat to shops, area 
restaurants, and mansions. 
hess kote pool. Newport 

847-8318 











THE AILINAS INN 
Charming Victorian era 
home...5 minute walk to 


27 Mann Ave. Newport 
inn Ave. 
401-847-3909 


THE HOTEL 
AS GRAND AS 
MAINE’S 
MOUNTAINS 
Play Maine's finest golf 
course, raft og cone prey 

or get away with a loved 
thes if Montain Ho- 
twiotion 120 room fine din- 
ing, and a private spa. Call 
for our package rates. 
1-800-527-9879 


THE IN AT 


OLD BEACH 
Elegant accomdations for 
the visitor to Ni . Mem- 

ber R.1. Historic Register. 
Newport 401-849-34 

The Inn of 

JONATHAN BOWEN 
Romantically elegant down- 
town Newport. Delectable 
breakfast offerings. Mention 
this ad for a mid- week 10% 

disc. 

29 Pelham St., 
401-846-3324 


VACATION IN THE 
LAP OF LUXURY 


FOR $27.50 
1,2 and 3 at -L condos 
sleep 2-8 people. Fully 
equipped, luxuriously ap- 
pointed. Daily housekeeping 
individual jacuzzis. 
Special Midweek Rates: 
daily weekly, monthly, 
the season. 


RIVERGREEN 
AT THE MILL 
LOON MOUNTAIN 


800-654-61 
603-745-6261 








Newport 











SOMERVILLE 2 needed for 


2BR in ig 4BR apt 
6/1-8/31 w/ $300+ 
nosmkg 77 . 623-0627 





SOMERVILLE 3F & 1cat sks 
F 21+ for 4BR, frnshed, 
now-Aug conv to 86-bus, 
$200+/mo 666-5219 


SOMERVILLE 3M/1F sk 1 
for 5BR avi thru 8/31 w/ opt. 
28 nr 5 busses. No smk 
$280+ Call 628-9339 


= earns. Basement 
$800+ a _—s Oe ge 
+ 


& August 
re ‘Camb line, 
2rm suite in apt, aval 


$3754 utils is dea a5a1 


Mns away, Fsks if 1 SBR in 


Jul & Aug; no smk/pts, indry, 
hd/wd Sun, $400-ngtb!; util 
inc! 491-3938 


py pe! ng Sublet — 
Bry st prchs pkg $365 pe 

BR/ $1095 for oo 666-8027, 

Avi 7/1-9/1 w/lease opt 


WATERTOWN, subiet July- 


A poss stay on, 4M nd 
a 3" tall Jim betw 





x 

















a 


VACATION 
HOMES 


five-star time share, 25 yr: 
$7K. 508-686-6416 after 








BED & 
BREAKFAST 


NEWAGEN 
SEASIDE INN 


A gracious, fun, authentic 
New England Inn. 3 1/2 
hours north of Boston and 6 
miles “out to sea’ from 
Boothbay Harbor, at the 
seaward tip of spectacular 
Southport Island, accessible 
by car or boat. Open late 
jay to late September. 

Ask for Brochure; 
NEWAGEN SEASIDE INN 
P.O. Box 683 
CAPE NEWAGEN 
MAINE 04552 


207-633-5242 


THE CAPTAIN 
DEXTER HOUSE 


Only a block from the ferry, 
we are located in the heart of 
Vineyard Haven. The house 
is only a short stroll to the 
beach, excelient shops and 
charming restaurants. All 
rooms have private baths. 
Many have workin ve Pie — 
places and canopi 


100 Main Street 
Vinmeyard Haven 
508-693-6564 


THE GOVERNOR 
BRADFORD INN 


Gracefully restored 
Edgartown great home on 
Mathar’s Vineyard Island. 16 
rooms with private bath and 
king size beds, 7 con- 
tinental breakfast and after- 
noon tea as our guest. A 
great summer getaway. 


508-627-9510 


THE INN 
ATF ANBROOK 

*Elegant Surroundings and 

Accommodations+ 
Bedrooms w/ Private Baths 
*Full or Continental Break- 
fast Included+Large or Small 

Conference Rooms with 
Fireplace*Lunch and/or Din- 
ner Available- Personalized 

Service with Experienced 
Personnel- 


481 Main Street 
Centerville MA 
1-508-775-4334 
The Inn of 
JONATHAN BOWEN 
Romantically elegant 
town Delectable 
breakfast offerings. Mention 
this ad for — week 10% 
29 Pelham St., 
401-846-3324 


SUMMING as 
BARS/CLUBS 
CHRISTINE’S 


DINING, DANCING AND 
ENTERTAINMENT ON 
CAPE COD 
PRESENTS 
THE COMEDY ALL-STARS 

EVERY 
SUNDAY & TUESDAY 
NIGHTS 


Featuring Comedians From 
Boston, New York & LA 


Call Today For Show & 
Ticket Information. Enjoy 





Newport 


Dinner Before The Show! 
ROUTE 28 
WEST DENNIS 
CAPE COD 
508-394-7333 





pAacd till’ the break of 
wn is your thi need 
agig ad h The Phenix. Bos- 
ton's Arts -~ ayes 
Authority ca 

min’ soar ion ast! ‘Cal 
267-1234 to jam. 








Rt = 





6 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


PERSONAL CALL’ AD OF THE WEEK 


Specially Selected By The Phoenix for creativity and originality of Ad 


and Personal Call Greeti 


rded 


Week’ will be awa an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 


LAUGHTER! 


. Ads selected as "Personal 


| °Ad of the 


No day is complete without it! 33yo SJF 5’10” athletic, 
adventurous, hardworking professional who values friend- 
ship, honesty, intelligence and humor. Seeking SJM 6’+, 
30-40yo who is communicative, balanced and marriage- 
a P.O. Box 1131 Randolph, MA 02368 i 3398 (exp 





To respond to a Personal Ad 


with a 8 dial 


1-976-3366 


from a touch-fone phone 


(95¢ a minute) 


If you would like to browse Personal Call® 


and hear samplings of ads press 3. 
Before you call, please check expiration date 
shown at the end of each ad. 
(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 
1-900-456-CALL, 99¢ a minute) 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 

MEN 

14+1=7 icsome > 
ship? Adventure? Ro- 


mance? Call now and find 
out. @ 8112 (exp 7/4) 


1: AGILE MIND 
Progressive music, capacity 
for depth. If also attractive, 
sweet-souled, and unpreten- 
tious, then marry me. 


wise, be my thinking/ drink- 
ing buddy. os 81 53 ae 7/4) 
22, pretty, likes beach, danc- 


ing, art, romance, 
grad. @® 3396 (exp 7/4) 


SWF seeks ridiculous ro- 
mantic, real down-to-earth 


: 








35 SJF artist warm indepen- 
dant seeking SJM well 
educated prexeostonal. . 
8220 (exp 7/11) 


Active classy New Hamp- 
shire woman seeks fit 
energetic sensitive mate 
30-40 for sailing hiking out- 
door fun and hopefully more. 
@® 3400 (exp 7/4) 








for lasting friendship. @& 
8225 (exp 7/11) 


oe food, long walks. 
s: honest, self-aware, 
unincumbered, non-smoki 
Pt omen with humor. 


laugh, dance, 
travel, en- 
trepeneurial looking for 
creative intelligent, fun ex- 
trovert. Sensitive, com- 
municative, ready for com- 
mittment with right person. 
@ 8232 (exp 7/11) 


Beautiful SJF 29 seeks 
handsome caring pro- 
fessional SJM 27-35 rela- 
tionship. HP 8223 (exp 7/11) 


Big girl wants summer fun. 
Morons need not apply. & 
8159 (exp 7/4) 


Bionde bon-vivante 40's 
nest empty, ready to fly with 
English gentleman. O @ 
8150 (exp 7/25) 


Blue eyed bionde, 44, 
dresses up to dance 
dresses down to muck out 
Stalls, loves opra, writes 
poetry, reads Jung. Busi- 
ness woman by day, playful 
at night. Enjoys cooking, 
conversation. Seeks one 

















CARPE DIEM 
Female scientist, 22, 5'2” 
eyes of biue, likes jogging, 
hiking, rock climbing, hugs, 
great woods, BSO, etc; 
makes great chocolate chip 
cookies! Seeks affectionate, 
educated, independent 
SWM 23-30 with an infec- 
tous smile. @ 0 8234 (exp 

/11) 


Classy, brunette, model, 
seeks well-educated & pro- 
fessionally secure SWM 32+ 
@ 8133 (exp 7/4) 


Curious, caring, ‘ncere 
SWF, 23. Box 215 W. dham 
NH 03087. @P 8137 (exp 7/4) 


Cute, fun loving SWF, 26, 





seeks attractive, outgoing 
emante SWM & (exp 
/4) 


DWF 32 Attractive, Southern 
Liberal Artist, well educated 
with Eclectic Background. 
Summer interest: Photogra- 
phy, The beach, Cycling, 
Stimulating Conversations 
with SWM 29-39 @ 3387 
(exp 7/4) 





classical pianist jazz. 
Midwesterner in ston. 
Teacher, innovater, sense of 
absurd. Questioner of 
authority. @® 3371 (exp 7/11) 


Engaging performer, writer, 
consultant, 47, awaits , 
creative summer love. 
3424 (exp 7/11) 


Extradinary man, 30-34, 
wanted by unusual woman, 
. Seek subtly powerf 
man to match this per- 
ceptive, funny, straight- 
forward, gently tough, 
dynamic, pretty woman. 
Please--genuine articles 


only. 0 


8 
€ 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


Holly Golightly 20, seeks tall 
SM 20's for ripping my 
times. @® 0 5479 (exp 7/11) 
Intelligent, very attractive 
DWF 45, omen fun-loving, 
gentie, well-educated, 
interested in meeting a very 
intelligent, well-educated, 


warm, affectionate man 
42-50. @ 8131 (exp 7/4) 


LAUGHTER! | 
No day is complete without 
it! 33yo SJF 5'10” athletic, 
adventurous, hardworking 
professional who values 
friendship, honesty, in- 
telligence and humor. Seek- 
ing SJM 6'+, 30-40yo who is 
communicative, balanced 
and marriage-minded. P.O 
Box 1131 Randolph, MA 
02368 GP 3398 (exp 7/4) 


Lover of summer seeks 
summer love. Attractive 
DWF 37 both gentie and as- 
ssertive seeks tall pro- 
fessional M available for a 
life long odyssey. 0 5442 


Maturely beautiful female 
artist seeks man 40-50 for ali 
seasons. & 8144 (exp 7/4) 


Moth-like SWF, 43, seeks 
kind, adventurous, bookish 
individual, any species. & 
3252 (exp 7/4) 


My social life would make 
Ou jealous, and | have 
hoenix Personal Call to 
thank for it. 


Petite brunette, 31, seeks 
tall, intelligent, clean-cut 
man for dating. -30's 
3420 (exp 7/11) 


Petite, trim, SWF 35, attract- 
ive, fun, outgoing, sincere 
seeking companion 30-40. 
@ 8176 (exp 7/4) 


PRETTY FUNLOVING 
Warm, friendly, honest, 
nonsmoking, slightly over- 
weight SWF 47 wants similar 
man for dancing, sightsee- 
ing, adventures, any 
we @ 3438 (exp 




















“ 


with kids seeking 35-45ish 
S/DM pete with ae. 
ust have eaemgonce 
sense of humour. For com- 
inionship, evenings out. 
Possibly to torrid ro- 
mance. #0 (exp 7/11) 





Pretty woman's delighted 
Larson cartoons, dawn 
watch offshore, ducks, 

‘own roses, political 


ma? PO Box 675 Recent Ri 
02840 GP 2379 (exp 7/4) 


omy. attractive, 

29 seeks SWM 
for dating and fun. 
(exp 7/11) 





i 
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SJF, 37, 5’7", attractive, fit, 
warm, funny, progressive, 
intelli . self-aware, seeks 
S/OWM with similar and/or 
complementary qualities 
interested in J pag rela- 
tionship. (exp 7/18) 
SJF, attractive, i igent, 
professional; travel, nc- 
ing, theater, cooking-seeks 
sincere, truthful, 5 
_ 40-52 @® 8221 (exp 
/11) 


SJF, pretty brunette. seeks 


offbeat, goodiooking, liberal 
SJM 28+, 5'8’+ 8148 
(exp 7/4) 


SM 36, bicyclist, seeks F for 
A.M. rides 30-50K, longer 
rides Sundays, Mondays. 
Race unimportant. Romance 
possibie. Let's explore. @ 
8156 (exp 7/4) 


‘Somma's aimost here,"’why 
spend it alone?'i'm waiting 
for your Call.’'so just pick ui 

the phone.’ Attractive SW’ 

31, seeks attractive SWM, 
28-37 for love, laughter and 
romance. @® 2422 (exp 7/4) 


Striking, fit, funny SF 30's, 
writer, runner. left politics- 
-Seeks tall brilliant counter- 
part. Letter/photo exchange. 
@ 3439 (exp 7/11) 


SWF, 21, seeks, SWM, 
18-30, for possible rela- 
tionship. Take a chance, it 
could be fun! @P 2432 (7/4) 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 

SWF 29 seeks fun loving, 
calculated risktaker, go- 
getter who seeks woman 
with like qualities who be- 
lieves 1 + 1 = greater than 2. 
@ 8211 (exp 7/11) 








Catholic 


European roots, . 
student, seek SWM 
non-smoking, anti-drug 


catholic for lasting 
tionship. Photo, phone #? O 
5423 (exp 7/4) 


European roots, Catholic, 


non-smoking, anti-drug 
catholic for lasting rela- 
tionship. Photo, phone # 0 
8180 (exp 7/18) 
SWF intelligent, young 40, 
for a fun to 
errs Sonat We 
(exp 7/11) 
The sixteen year old in me 
dreams of being swept away 
7. ——— phantasy. 
slender teem 
adult wishes for tall optimist, 
37-47, ge of curiousity and 


shared adventures 
w ughter. @P 8139 (exp 


: 








Ugly s old maid 
seeks tali handsome 
sophisticated gentieman 
45+. No $.0.h. Foy yo (sense 
of humor). GP 6140 (exp 7/4) 


(exp 7/4) 
WF 32 warm, creative, at- 
tractive, brunnette, pro- 
rocks seeks secure in- 
telligent warm ‘ haired’ 
music/arts wild ; 
@ 8226 (exp 7/12) 


handsome 
8143 (exp 7/4) 
Witty & wise, attractive, 


lady 45'ish, 
would like rela- 
tionship with 
male over 40! 
7/4) 


Young 33 attractive, fit, 
warm, & success 
oriented, conversational, in- 
ternational. @® 8199 (exp 
7/11) 

Young 34 DJF would like to 


meet that special person for 
fun and possible rela- 
- ' ' 


tionship. Fathers 
@ 3418 (exp 6/22) 


al 
2434 (exp 









1 SWM 31 seeks SWF 26+ 
for hiking, conversation, 
cinema. @ 8219 (exp 7/11) 


20 SWM biond eyes 5'1”, 
155 considered goodiook- 








25, SJM, intellectual with 
various interests, optimistic, 





positive outlook. 

(exp 7/4) 

25, SWM, grad student, 
quiet, athletic, musician, 


seeks SWF student. MP 8195 





27 SWM 5'10” 150 seeks 
fun, romance & intimate rela- 
tionship. @P 8217 (exp 7/11) 


30 Afro maie, athletic mature 
honest caring, seeks female 
for romantic relationship. @ 
3419 (exp 7/25) 


36, peace activist, poet, 
songwriter, meditation, 
altruistic, seeks nonyuppie 
woman. @ 8147 (exp 7/4) 


36 yo entepreneur, good 
looking WM seeking Oriental 
woman 28-40. interested in 
boating camping, beaches, 
movies. Good sere. 
@ © 5478 (exp 7/25) 











38 SWM vegitarian, animai 


rights, Earth-first, backpack- 
and leftist politics. @& 
8135 (exp 7/4) 


39 media professional, artis- 

tic, sensitive, loves life, in 
‘eat shape, & sincere. @ 
18 (exp 7/11) 





RESPOND to a 
Personal Call? Ad 


NOW 
1-976-3366 


(95¢ a minute) 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-456-2255 © 99¢ a minute) 


40 yr WM, ready to dine, 
for mature lady 
& phone. 


55, 5°10", 165, Gemini, WS 
424 (exp 





sic, museums, comedy 
clubs, , amusement 
parks, Chinese food, and 
pizza, picnics, and lots of 
—- P.O.Box 6 Cam- 
bridge Mass. 02141 GP 3435 
(exp 7/11) 


swo “it Seokein shape 


adventerous SF for 
backpacking, canoeing, 
travel, etc. in Maine, New 
Hi , Vermont. Far 
West Canadian travel 
possible. @P 8236 (exp 7/11) 


ACAPPELLA to ZYDECO 
handsome, musi ist, 
seeks rock-n-roll girl for 
wie o 
3401 (exp 7/4) 

Ambitious black male, mid- 
provide companionship 
comfort. @ © 3389 (exp 
7/14) 

Analytic, unassuming SWM 
28 seeks . Cul- 
tured, canes: SWF 
22-34, independent but ap- 
Preciative of chivairy, to 
share conversation, friend- 
ship, the diversions of sum- 
mer. @ 8212 (exp 7/11) 

An MIT gradute (young mid- 
thirties-ish SJM) who likes 
old books, old Prog 


attr: " woman, 
Boston _= twentyish/ 
times, @ 3428 (exp 7/11) 


Are irish eyes smiling? 
‘active 


32 hopes so. # 8132 (exp 
7/4) 











AREAL CATCH 
Healthy, empathic, non- 
judgemental, hopeful, bright. 
funny, playful, adventurous, 
attractive, athletic, respon- 
Sive, literary, intuitive, in- 
quistive, Jewish, non-re- 
ligious, Ph.D, 31 year old 
man seeks his match. Be- 
cause you never know. 
427-3 Amherst St Suite 223 
Nashua, NH 03063. @P 3326 
(exp 7/4) 





ARI YOu LONELY 
OWM bs overweight 
but working on losing. Look- 
ing for woman of same 
28-42, who needs someone 
to hug, kiss, and love. @ 
3391 (exp 7/11) 


Artist seeks femaie traveling 
companion for surface ex- 
ploration. Box 1406 Cam- 
bridge 02238 


Asian guy; cute, 
progressive, considerate- 
seeks pretty, caring, in- 
telligent woman. @ 8168 
(exp 7/4) 


ASIAN ORIENTAL 
European WM wishes to 
meet young Asian Oriental 
girl for friendship with view 
to a relationship. MP 8201 
(exp 7/11) 


Athietic attractive 

adventerous spontaneous 

spunky SWM_ 38 seeks 

— F 27+. @ 8191 (exp 
/11) 


Attractive, assertive female 
desired by creative, in- 
telligent, slim, attractive, 
30ish SWM. Enjoy alterna- 
tive music/art, ma tennis. 
@ 8224 (exp 7/11) 


Attractive, athletic, WM 

would love to meet a large, 

certty woman. @® 8162 (exp 
/4) 


Attractive athletic WM would 
love to meet female sparing 
partner. @P 8228 (exp 7/11) 


Attractive Christian, 54, 
Spiritual SF, 


















aurea tees SEM 


spontaneous. SF for’ fun 
times. @ 8110 (exp 7/4) 


pstmt tte se Se SS 
Attractive maie, italian, 31, 
seeks attractive female 


fe 0136 exp : 


Folk, 
jock, Reggae, & Classical 
music, dancing, massage, 
etc. Would like to meet a 
woman, 29-36, 
thin to medium to share 
some adventures with & 
more. @ 0 5440 (exp 


| 








CL 

by 
day, crazy after 
- I'm tall and trim, 

s, , 

honest. me for Dead 
aoe! i and yo in winter. 
wn affability, sensuality 














for books and beaches. 
Box 642 South Dartmouth 
MA 02748 @® 3426 (exp 
7/11) 
ett py tp ay Lo 
mantic, trim 5’ 8"; seeks trim 
feminine lady. 0 1612 
|AMIC 
Givorced ded does dering 60 
di inati damocreay. 
issemina’ % 
\decussions, de. 
. Detests de- 
. dowdy dullards 
delicate, dr 


Educated athietic pro- 
fessional SWM 33, with 
philosophical bent and 
interest in art, science, 
classical music, literature, 


stimulating erigncen’. 


maybe romance. PO x 
541 Cami 02139 @ 
3434 (exp 7/11) 


ENERGY: Fun, wild; tall, 
handsome; painter, writer: 
SWM 24 — oo live 
wire with brains and cowboy 
boots. @® 3392 (exp 7/11) 


Exciting, educated, multi- 
. SWM 27, hand- 
. (6'2” 185), pro- 
fessional, seeks similar tall 
SWF. @® 8183 (exp 7/11) 


For the adventure in it. 
Bored 23 yearold WM 
always been curious about 
these ads seeks attractive 
intelligent, SF 20+ for adven- 
ture, conversation, Mahler 
and the Grateful Dead. # 0 
5443 (exp 7/4) 


Friendly, articulate scientist, 
31, 6’, enjoys running, cyci- 
ing, hiking. Wanted: 
energetic adventurette. & 
8059 (exp 7/4) 


Funlovi intellectual pro- 
fessional, outdoorsman, 32 
seeks slim spontaneous 
successful partner. @® 8170 
(exp 7/4) 


Funny, sincere, blue-collar 
human services worker, me- 
dium height, many interests. 
seeks girlfriend. @® 8169 
(exp 7/4 


Grateful Dead July 14th 
SWM has tickets seeks 
SWF. @® 3421 (exp 7/11) 


Handsome athietic SWM 
6'4” 32 seeks slim attractive 
SWF 24-32. | enjoy clubs. 
dancing, coastal biking. 
harbor cruises, sunning at 
the beach, being tickled at 
the movies, reading Calvin & 
Hobbes, devouring Heath 
Bar Crunch. Box 34 Beimont 
MA 02179 @® 3402 (exp 7/4) 


Handsome gentie SBM 
seeks WF who pty lots of 








love, affection. 8208 (exp 
7/11) 
Handsome, intelligent, 


funny, kind SWM (35) old 
soul, young at heart. Seeks 
kind, quirky, creative, in- 
wee. ie very pretty 
SWF (21-34) to share 

conversation, j 


Handsome precocious 
preppy SWM 26 seeks 

isticated, adventurous 
WF 22-45. $8178 (exp 7/4) 


Horatio Aiger bound (32). 
Seeks successful SF to 

re foibles. @ OC) 8214 
(exp 7/11) 


Y it wasn't Ly Personal Cail, 
Thank you Raden eae 
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Qverworned. visual own, TO RESPOND TOA 
: travels much PERSONAL AD WITH 
much, seek > 
mer wi visual, creative A PHOENIX BOX 
anager _COUREENLY 
ex- 
plore Castel aed romantic = REPLY TO: 
Brimages is possible. |= BOX —- 
5420 (exp 7/4) PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 

FY WILD WOMAN, 126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
let your hair down type of BOSTON, MA02215 
on et he ro 
fessional that stands 510" RADICAL DUDE 
and never stays still. Adven- SWM 37, 5’9” 160, attractive, 
ture, travel, thrilis and sports financially , pro- 
keep me on the run. Seeking fessional tattooist, 


great shape, romantic 24-29 = attractive, artsy, new age 
year old to keep pace with modern female be- 
me. GO 3384 (exp 7/11) tween to share week- 


ends in Newport, Palm 
s, and a very colorful 

. | cross over from Biker 
ties, to dinner at Bailey's 





ach, black leather to 

"me ‘@ 8057 (exP Brooks Brothers with ease. 
iferent Mestyle, 'd love t 

intellectual, tall, athletic, 35 lifestyle, I'd love to 
hear from " §31 


POB 
, Pawtucket, A.J. 02662 @ 0 
sin- 3386 (exp 7/4) 
AD 








cere than your last 
snorkeling, we'll see. @ L or a abe wan 
pee de A BOyM curious, athe, af 
intelligent, talented SWM 37 — fectionate, PhD. Enjoys 
seeks SWF to share friend- transportation sports (ski. 
ship, a , joys of sum- ing. snow or water, , 
mer. C) @® 5396 (exp 7/4) ing), good friends, 
ing, etc. Seeks warm and 

sity fuzzy, witty, athletic, 26-35, 
Cuddly, professional, Swe. asbestos palate. 
educated SWM, 22, seeks No drugs/ smokers/ work- 
friendly upbeat, adven- aholics. @® © 8210 (exp 7/4) 





turesome, occasionally 
SWF 5 











for a Retired int a, for 

talks, tennis, MFA, female companion. Box 
laughter and maybe more. | 121 MA 01730 

Sas saauel cotthe Dut seek SBM 32 59" 150 > 

spice to my life. cose state coun oir Sener 

(exp 7/11) WF to share lifestyle. (6569 

JUST AMICE Guy SBM 33 youth-oriented but 

very amectve smart, ivy , ‘heey ;Banng 

; »_lvy- man. - 

, well to do, look ja intelligent, personable, 

for a friend for sae honorable, upwardly-mobile. 

Looking for one who is look- 


welcome . @ 0 3397 (e 
Boston MA 02205 @@ 3360 yay” ™* 8 





(exp 7/11) ct ee ce 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_— SBM, Portuguese, 23, 
Latin woman by SWM 42en- =monogamist, , 8e- 
gineer handsome tall cure, humorous, warm- 
. @ 8205 (exp hearted. Seeks special 
m Se Tiodk wai 
MA 01 . exp 
LITTLE RED 7/11) 

RIDING HOOD Sensitive, ‘normal ; 
Middle age wolf, 40, in PhD —ive, educated SWM, 20's 
A 30-40 seeks individualist, . 
@® 3379 (exp 7/4) attractive SWF 28+ tor com. 

Ml 34. seeke F who eniovs nionship, romance. 
riking. bing, boating, ‘se. 2433 (x0 7/4) 714) 
ing, Classic and avant garde = =©Shy SAM seeks 18-25 SAF 

visual, literary and per- intelli athletic, 


forming arts 9 @o oe armed 
: icture. 
adventure, sense of humor! /11) sear 
Write P.O. Box 513, Water- 
town, MA 02272-0513 
Macrobiotic SWM 42 pro- 
fessional handsome seeks 
PO Box 349 Buri- 
. MA 01803 @® 8160 
(exp 7/4) 
Me: SWM, 40, 5°10”, 150 Ib, 
insurance. You: SWF, 35+, 
25+K, nonsmoker, non- 
parent, group health in- 
surance. Together: True 
love- and _ its financial 
equiv: 


romance, 


Sincere, funny, unconven- 
tional blue-collar human 
service worker, Virgo, 39, 
medium height, man 
interests, seeks iend. 
@ 8227 (exp 7/11) 
Single white 

65yrs. 510” 14 
tired handyman. Seeks 


Lady-companionship. 
trips. Dinner out. 0 1608 


ntleman 
._Non- 








alent. PC 3342 (exp ag SAT UNG SUMMER... 
7/11) and positively a scream 
Seeks a dream. @ 8179 
REALIST, (exp 7/4) 
ronamoke, nd, nes” " SPONTANEOUS 
s . ind. in- 
surance. You: SWF. 35+, adventurous, 29 SJM, 
25+K, nonsmoker, non- athletic, m romantic. 
—, CTopetner: ‘True fantastic, dance, take a 
love- and its financial chance. @® 8179 (exp 7/4) 
ae @ 0 3342 (exp 
/11) 


MEETING 
SOMEONE NEW 
IS NOW EASIER! 


dust dial 1-976-3366 
and press "3" 


(95 cents a minute) 


And you'll instantly be 
able to browse through 
Personal Call® ads by 
category, making it easier 
and faster to meet 
someone who shares 
your interests. 


Now More Convenient 
Than Ever. 


(outside the 617 and 508 area codes: dial 
1-900-456-2255, 99 cents a minute) 
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LS 
SJM 26 medical resident 
5'6" attractive,athietic. By 
, good co 
versation, trying Seer things. 
eae SJF, attractive, well- 

cated, who enjoys same. 
@ 5190 (exp 7/11) 


SJM 27, ambitious, seeks 
energetic, compatable 
female for romance. #® 8213 
(exp 7/11) 








female 
@ 8142 (exp 7/4) 


eS 
SJM, 28, 5’ pA handsome 

intelligent -aware pro- 
fessional enjoys local Bn 


rock and s 
similar S(J)F. @@ 0 8175 (exp 
7/4) 





en 
SM, 30 desires playful com- 
panion. Exotic food, jazz, 
wilderness adventures, cos- 
mology, inventer, cats, tickle 
fights, silence. Please be lib- 
eral, honest, inquisitive, silty, 
not too busy. ny you? 
Then reply! (exp 
7/4) 
S555 Gdn anean tor 
M 36, ployee seeks F for 
rv rides 30-50K, 
rides y Yoder on 
Race tare ae jomance 
pea Let's explore. @ 
156 (exp 7/11) 


pee ene wee © 
21-40 who ene Se out- 


doors 
Box 1255, Cambrid @ 
02238. SP 3061 (exp 8/15) 


SWM 21, looking for a tennis 


partner in Cam 
beginner. 8188 exp 7/4) 


SWM 22 pi ono song hand- 
some, caring, seeks attfact- 
ive SWF 18-24, loves to 
laugh, dine, ange > gen 
ing, monogam 

chance. = 341 ¥ iexs (exp 74) 


SWM 24, adventurous, at- 


tractive, diverse hi of 
sort, honest, laid back, 


mature, monogamous, sin- 

cere MP 3393 (exp 7/25) 

SWM 25, “The best wants 

the best.” 0 6559 

p+ bed al ig attractive, 
romantic, 


ay oe seeks 








SWM 29 Yuppie Punk, pro- 


fessional athletic. Not or- 
arary. Biue Velvet. @P 3437 
(exp 7/11) 


SWM, 30, 5'11”, look- 
ing, inquiring mind, sincere, 
seeks unusual, warm attract- 
ive SF, calm center. | like 
— music, ie Gah a 


, etc. o. oO rt 
ton 6 lim 


SWM 31, 5'11” 170ibs, 
poacage blue eyes, seeks 
slim, SWF for long term rela- 


marriage. | 
bieyelng, motorcycling, 
martial arts 


rock eoneette, etc. 
Nonsmoker/ drinker. PO 
02192 





SWM, 36, 5’6” seeks older 
SF for fun times. 0 6566 


SWM 36 6'2” intelligent, 
built-well seeks down to 
earth female 26+ intelligent, 
me @ 8204 (exp 


SWM-38- Not a pro- 
fessional, have a good 


yng for dat ting, f — 
aval lor da ay un 
3411 (exp 7/4) 
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Meeting someone new 
is now easier! 
Just dial 1-376-3366 
and #3 


(95¢ a minute) 





Tall, well-groomed, pro- 
fessional Black itieman 
= equal relationshi 

affectionate woman. 
3161 (exp 7/4) 

THE EYES HAVE IT 
28 compassionate, warm, 
progressive, easygoing, di- 

interests from 


verse 
to world travel to handi- 







. Please write 
603 Boston MA 02102 
You'll instantly be able to browse through 


$ an attract- Personal Call® ads —- category 












— race unimpor- Box 34 5 
SJM 28, outgoing, +. a ORE @ 8152 (exp 7/4) GWM strectve eecke ot ——— yn wIPYF ROMANTIC i 
emanoet 61S nd Yona a ard ane ETM Sea ie oat ane Weal)  Eeawineaeo, mea 
7 4 - J ; —————oOo— lp le 5 
ea 2 ae ence terete So 2 music, good conversation, S0WM, MO: metaphysics re dancin js seskings atect | (outside the 617 and 508 area codes: dial 
SF, Slim, hip, roman- Strong attractive Bro- pete gg te { oe ge ag - norg (Tes) Swe. European po end au mol gh 1-900-456-2255 © 99¢ a minute) 
good , stul, r matu w 
ns SS — nage A Bp a Rew to town, HP 8008 (exp wholesome: educated, cacestry. ets Je: 189 (exp 7/11) 
Sante MOutdoors--S/DF, 18-25. HP 3415 (exp 7/18) ~— So awmeng humor and big heart ~ OR a 11) Uncomventonel,hendeome 
ae oo Sneneren. Successful executive, at- handsome prof. * Complete 5481 ( (exp 7/1") ~~ og eget Ae 40 seeks n of color. 
8929 (exp 7/1 7/11) ‘ po — warm, ae 4 our social lives--run on SWM, . deep, red SS nae oie 8149 (exp 7/4) 

i 82, wholesome wirnen’ 27-56,  beadh in summer-eki_on ®. working on more. (exp 7/4) Well educated SWM 23,55", Yachteman. 46, athletic © Young SWM cule artsy Ti 
cum. Ty ge ya ® 8157 (exp 7/18) a lyn rh pane sopies enjoys acd oierd SW “al, dark handsome musecie ones, ee. build, desires outdoors | spontaneous seeks caring 
mance 6185 (exp 7/11) SWDM, 48, 59°, 168ibs, 8174 (exp 7/4) and not mainstream. Seok-  Seinan’ scene giemorous.  tacave pete piayhd eet plump, inteligent, under 40 Female. 3414 (exp 7/11) 

br/hz, romantic, love cook- Swi 27, seeks SWF 20-00 «Ind. independent, aber voluptuous special delivery, 21-29 who has a fai for mu: aseonwe 
Small, dark, handsome, ~ ing, i bike riding, dancing. @ for , : t sin- a ae," ee (exp 7/11) and 
ge bohemian, 40, seeks = 495 (exp 7/4 core warm times, 5439 (6 p7, Hee oe adventure, . 
1 woman. within. me 6094 (exp 7/4 


ncoventiona! 
eA ‘192 (exp 7/11) 










617-336-7977 


Now you can Fax your Personal Call® Ad! 
7.0 402-11 Fax your ad on Friday, and your headline* 
FRIDAY and first 20 words are of US! +15 Letter Limit. 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
"pee TODO 
"er (I IOOOODOOOooo 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 













— ett 










GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing licit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
| or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 
i The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
| or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 

CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 































































C) YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call* Service 






C2 NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call* Service 













































I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting QO) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the 1 etry cog, bepog tog smugly” gehen 
. : Se : > ilabl 1 th ot ffect. Th 
immediately upon receiving my security code. Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island casted genebanion cuay ty Concaliad pele ey dietie: 
without notice. 
| Person mM ® I 
bat eee FREE! Bee a CATEGORY ; THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
ppropriate box for category placement: , 
; PUNET SY OI lise resid siete nccconcal FREE! oops i PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
| If you wish, you can select from one of the following i oe poecbestont tt O Aas mek inate aig j WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
; OPTIONS: I PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
| ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA ........ccs0-0. $ C Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad ' 126 Brookline Avenue 
1 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75..eccccccccccscscsssssssssssee $ and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio_ |! Boston, MA 02215 
| 9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00....oroennenenns $ stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) —_—_[{ OR CALL 267-1234 
IESE IEEE ! paitertiotit 
— = : SIGNATURE , MO1day erenssnenensneeos8:30 am - 6 pm 
MAIL sconce anes peepee iain hs aa | TUeSday .......c0ceccerereseerereee 8130 am - 7 pm 
SUB TOTAL. ...0.0......0..0:000000: I Wednnesday............-se-eeeee+--8:30 am -7 pm 
SERVICE seed eceeercecccsercevesesesesseesereesesenseseeses $ _ See. THIS INFORMATION Is co Thursday........-..-vseesesseeee+8:30 om - 5 pm 
; NFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT I 
Service fee ie for mail-ine and ade Tuesdays, YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. \ Friday .....0ssssevseeseeseseeeses+e+-8:30 ami - 5 pm 
Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x NAME i When oe piece: your Phoenix yeecoel Call® 
T Ea) salah en pine Meet Gee eae 
(Two week minimum) TOTAL $ PHONE I] instruction sheet, your box number, and your 
To order using MASTERCARD OVISA CIAMEX, i private security code number. You'll 
—_—-? out this section: ADDRESS 1} immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE to 
EXP DATE cre hanes on ] record your 60 second greeting and start 
SIGNATURE perenmeninil getting your responses. 
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read “WHY MEN STRAY 
AND WHY MEN STAY” to 


¥ sages week learn the six serious 
for friendship, sunbather professional man with ia ie ate yoke ony sex/love mistakes men say 


South of Boston. @ 8151 similiar interests for long- women make. Only $4.95 at 
(exp 7/4) term monogamous rela- pate Moy ae r local Roehesele or sped 
tionship. P.O. Box 657 SS 95 (includes shipping and 

i$ OUT Beverly MA 01915-0009 @ R. Hanley: want to go to the handeling) to: 

awe ; pti f 23, 3422 (exp 7/11) Ee aad me Red Sox Fre 12pm Mon- 

SCCKING FFiC Nd =~ me day, J It's been a long Bantam Books, Dept DR-47 

ship/relationship. | enjoy the GWM 29, 5'9" 160, time. uy 0 1602 414 East Golf Rd. 

quiet life but, also a good brown/brown with trim Des Plaines Ii! 60016 

party. priock, heavy metal, —~ masculine, 

an ‘op music are my ayo _ , who . Soe, (95¢ a minute) : FSpp D 


favorites. You are young good P ret 
movies, sun & surf. Not into 
looking and straight “ ‘és 


ee ee GWM 23 Woburn area seeks 
CG AY i to meet 21-30. @® 8187 (exp ete Gay = hd yh ped 
/ 
M Just a bunch of folks who 

LESBIAN pep tea dint ph amare Dana ye po? af re talk about the worst movies 

lationship #8197 (exp 7/11) ETAMORPHOSIS: get ID TO ORDER 
MEN took a raetigent ‘wage MAN TO WOMAN] _ with ~ eae a ~ 

enjoy sports, politics, music, on WGBH/Channel Bon 1544 426 ns? Write 
SEEKING seeks similar 128-west area. 2, Friday July 6 ot Ave, Boston MA 02215 
MEN pd deal. Lik ® pm and The Countdown continues: 
oe GWM 27, 5'9" 140 brn/brn 38 days! , 
Fae Senses omtcte strane _Sotudoy iy? on | Bee 
same type. @® 8171 (exp _—friendship/more. Littieton nn at 10pm. WHAT DOES THE 
7/4) area. Photos appreciated. Plese watch. OTHER WOMAN 
48 Great shape @® 8207 (exp §§ POB 864, Westboro MA For a list of other HAVE THAT 
7/11) 01581. $F 3395 (exp 7/4) ‘point of i YOU DON’T 
Adventerous, bright, attract: GWM 27 very attractive, in- programs call Want a committed exclusive 
ive, sensual, communicative _telligent, masculine, with 1-800-346-6600.| _“2!2tionship? To find out how 
SWM 52 seeks similiar high moral standards. to keep your man faithful, 
woman. iP 3427 (exp 7/11) Interests include em ogy 
Attractive older male looking ' } — ny —~ B.. 


if 









Youa Iso, | in” 
ee ee in tionship oriente pro- 


the closet. " Call, leave your 

number, and we'll talk more. fessional, 25-35, with varied 

@ 0 8181 (exp 7/11) interests. Northern R.! 
Southeastern MA. @® CF 3425 

GAM .. ay J — “7 (exp 7/11) 

ages riendship (a 

more. @® 8188 (exp 7/11) GWM 34, 5'10° 155 


brown/hazel, = 
Goodlooking, muscular WM, nonsmoker, professional. 
26, 5'7” seeks “ straight ” @ 8134 (exp7/4) 














bot01 wy eee GWM, 34 , 6’ 190ibs, 
a black/brown, handsome, 
GWM 20 150 5'11” student seeks similar 


brown/hazel likes dance relationship. @® 6141 
(WXKS) music. New to life- (exp 7/4) 


style strai * seeks GWM, 34 masculine sincere, 





















same 18-2! 
CO 3388 (exp 7/4) j ea 
GWM 21 5’'9” sandy 8198 (exp7/10) Gall Wald be - 
honeet, sanee af Resse into GWM, 36, 175, brown hair, cere younger sin- 9272 into each others’ eyes. 14. shape, wones 10 mest (95¢ a minute) 
the arts, WFNX, Top 40, eves, HIV neg. trim beard, (exp 03435 (exp7/11) owt ATUGE LOVER... nine B/WF for fun and friend- 
Hoty and ro ovtignt i returning from juhy TIN) italian, GM, 30's, muscular, eyed, handsome, Harvard Ship. @® 8154 (exp 7/4) (Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
ne” Paver | — hn 1, seeks GWM 50+, HIV GWM mid-age. great shape, seeks fun. @® 8186 (exp graduate is looking for one Wr 25 eas going, in good dial 1-900-456-2255 © 99¢ a minute) 
neg. Masculine, trim, pro- (23-40) 7/11) great friend, 21-28, with shape, . New to 
whom to share a worid of scene, ookin str “fun. . 


proportionate to height, my = 
height or taller with similiar fessional, salt & pepper. tendship, Tela ? Merrimac Valley GWM 18 wonders. Let's canoe a 
grey or balding ok, much on brown/brown seeks GWM Canadian roa 8235 (exp 7/11) 


interests and qualities for re- , All responses 

lationship. @ 3429 (exp  Dody hair ok. no fats please. S177 (exp 7/4)_______ under 30 for fun/riendship. with a book of Keats in our 

7/11) pict GWM prisoner sks black 0 6561 pack, let's watch dawn . s AGES 
from a mountan MESS 





We'll help 













































GWM. 21, 63°, goodlox 21.63 goodlook- GWM, 38, attractive Euro- man for friendship. Wayne Muscular executive, 40's, 2 : i ee 
pean, 6’, 185, trim beard, Davis 30 Administration "a. _— hut in the Austrian alps, let's 
oO eg adios se, «=o masculine, professional. Bridgwater MA 02324. heaped venga invanfierty discover our true selves in Gina- You called 8031 Sat, | you make uations 
Con. Seeks 25-35 mate for fun 6 = ) ay nature, literature, and each missed # Please call. . 
who's secure, sincere co" friendship. Call or write. NH Handsome muscular GWM V3 C8198 (exp 7/11 other. if yu're tall, slim, and 8166 (exp 7/4) h 
cord/Hascom area. @P 3399 Seacoast area. O @ 3417 27 5'6” 135ibs, straight act- fit, with an educated mind the n t to stu 10S eve 
(exp 7/4) (exp 7/11) ing, into weight ufting. aes, a ae heart, send a ILOVE HORSES! 
Gww 235107170 beng) | sports, outdoors, more, bui Professional GWM recent SO Pau tots ang ayoutoo? so. 'diovs ne 
hazel goodlooking straight oa +e ey = a "m cet se in car: to ee ae ee phone to Box 1155, Cam- hear from you!!! 0) 1609 From auditions to 
: lessional wants a together _ ing for a special friend based ; ‘ ‘ ’ “tao st ngs 
cially and “emohonaly mex: man for eventual rela- on a true friendship. You 5480 (exp 7/11) bridge. MA 02238 Lauren, ee rena If you're pram in for Studios, if music is 
ible, understanding, depen. __ tionship. #5413 (exp 7/11) 18-33. No fems or fats. SWM, 34, chubby, socks Sms | love youalready. Let's ha movers, you'll fin our interest, The 
dabie, love outdoor activity.  Gwa,36.good looking 57” © Photo/, phone FO Gox 784 = male 40+ for the different WOMEN cnytting you want, Call me them in the oston Phoenix is 
seeks biond similiar. No 160 wants friendship, 18-27. tae 7/11) and unusual, friendship. &@ SEEKING at: want for for and you train your source. Call 
bod hair. Relationship. 0 — pog 251 Kittery, ME 03904 0 5486 (exp 7/11) train. Pheenix 267-1234 
| need companionship. This i seek P Sey 

GWM 23, lik travel GWM 42 seeks GWM 18-26 60 year old, 6’ 170Ibs, trim fit ny 25-40 #3008 oe WOMEN MARY CALL DANNY 
Seeks GWM 1826 frieng.  nonest relationship. Box705 GWM likes movies, clubs, 8145 (exp 7/4) Attractive petite We supposed t 
ship/more. POB 1181 Cam- Hadley MA01035 pn gy ong ee ee og — ee Sean a e/ta/e0r call 267-1234. 

= ches. rack, same. ph Box eave . | 
nh liC | social “drinker, light Tewksbury 01876 @ 8194 1613 ; 

f smoker. Drop me a note. (exp 7/11) 
Bri prookline. P3433 Box 13 Billerica Mass 01821 


BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIED ADS 
COME WITH A GUARANTEE AS 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT. 


Whether you're looking to sell your car, furniture, stereo or musical 
equipment, The Boston Phoenix Classifieds has a great deal in store for 


you. We are so confident your ad will work, we'll guarantee it! If you place 
your non-commercial classified ad for two weeks and it doesn't produce 
resu.lts, we'll run that ad FREE until it does. Guaranteed. 


TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


1a4sificds 987-1994 
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~ & THE ARTS 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 
FREE HEADSHOTS 
LIMITED OFFER 864—2878 


| TWMATE [E FORTRAITS 


Self/Your Lover. 
For’ Yourself our Lover. 
621.01 


We Do Weddings Too 


eee tata ee 
LABELS mailing labels for 
bands or business no initiai 
fee. For info 617-427-5557 












TRUMPETER A 1 
for all occasions. rvt 
lessons for all ages. Call 

Steve at 738-5452 


Scan aR 
AUDITIONS 


a hceertnnneeeneteeeinesisiieminationitinemitaneanee 
A CHORUS LINE 
ig roles are still 

ach, Diana, Don, 
Larry, Roy, Tom, Frank, 
ere Tuesday, duly 10th, 7pm, 
are . pm 
Turtle Lane Pia 283 
Melrose St. Newlon MA Call 
for appt 617-244-0169 
oy upbeat and ballad. 
ead from script. Be 
repared to dance. Re- 
rsals begin August 27th. 
Show opens Oct 19th for 5-7 
week run Thurs thru Sun 
nights. Some pay involved. 


Acting Classes at The Lyric 
Stage: Acti be 08 
Scene Study -hour 
canes sar iy y 940. 
ree ul 1 
Call 742-8703 J 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. individualized atten- 


tion. | seco hao 
oe or, Al- 
Theatre, 886-6341 





m— 
RAS 

Since 1956 Boston's 
oldest aa 


profess 
acting school. 
ay Wrest Boston’s Theatre 
with conservat 












with 
of Broadway and 
Nobyweod's top stars. 
« Day, pen eat and 
weekend classes. 
Full play production 
Classes with public 
formances. 
° time classes. 
e Beginner, intermediate. 





e Voice and articulation 
e Fencing. 
e Classes for teens. 


All acting classes have 
showcase public perfor- 
mances in our fully 
equipped theatre/sound 
stage using bend 
camera equ it 
and techniques. 


NEXT CLASSES START 
June 22 and July 9 


Call for free brochure 
617-423-7313 


FEMALE LEAD 
VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
ing auditions for 
male ory a -. for 
opening of three new 
groups to record and 
on national tour. 
Rentens experience 
not necessarily a pre- 
requisite; we are 
for fresh, 
new talent. 
all J.D. at 738-0044 

























(617) 092-4212 


SS 
AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
reparation for actors. 
> ge on individual needs 
ongoing _ professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Alley Theatre, 





Director, 
868-6341 
Cabaret Singers wanted 


audition T: Ken- 
dali Cafe, Camo 661-0988 


Chamber Theatre Produc- 
tions does nat’! tours, non- 
equity. Adaptations of 19th 
century lit (Poe, Twain, 
Hawthorne, etc.) Open call 
on Mon, 7/2 from 5-7 at 2 
Park Plaza, Boston. Re- 
hersals in Boston in mid- 
Aug. ($275/wk); touring 
Sept--Dec ( /wk). Hous- 
ing paid on tour. Prepare 2 
. 1 min ea. 
(comic/dramatic, one of 
which is classical). Bring 

pix & resume. 


fF 


Exp male actor 40-60 yrs 
Mass 1. Aud. 7/1 
1-3pm St. Cecilia's 20 











Comedians ——— mimes 
comedy writers comedy 
cabaret at Pris Beach Thtre 
= 7/5. June 13,14 or by 
a pro work- 
’ ind pri incl 
Ammadous'” and 2 N.Y. musi- 
cals for info call 
508-224-4888 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, improve Your Stand- 
pe Performance and de- 

velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap 
pleby, Former Managing 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 









NEW EHRLICH STUDIO 
Summer studio starts July 9 
Classes in yoo - voice, 
eo combat, playwrighting 

more. Open house Ju! 
1, 3-5pm. For brochure call 
482-3569 


Private coaching beginners 
and working actors de- 
velope and improve your act- 
ing hii ten and audition 
skills i "hich 
Rodriguez 876-800 


“The nate comeerimusice 


group needs writers send re- 
sume. PO Box 1202 
Brookline 02146 


TRK REC 
low get 24 track production 
at 16 track rates. Extensive 





accompaniment free. 

Ryansongs: 192 
60's 70's 80's 3-piece band 
looking for rhythm gtr, elect 
& acoustic, some . Ld 
vocal al a must. We have 
PA equip & contacts. 


msg anytime, 472-8658 





AARGH 
Bloody Young Idiots need a 
drummer. We have gigs, air- 
play, direction, so 2 
call John 508-373-742: 


Aggressive Bass player 
wanted for original a 
tive Rock Band. Demo 
w/airplay, Paul 438-0616 


3 


lues Band is looki 
you. Call Nick 879-028 


Bass&Drums Wtd w/ Alter- 
ntve Undrgrnd Sensibilityz. 
Atmospheric PSYCHedelic 
FuNk.HiEnrgy/Xpr 787-9513 


music w/ an edge. Smithrns, 
X, Replacmnts -3976 


BASS NEEDED 
She Cried seeks ballsy rock 
n roll bass 4 gigs, recording 
shwes etc. Age 21-26, Must 
be dedicated, vcis a +. 
Piease call Evan at 
566-7078, serious only 


original modern music band. 
Pro attitude a must. Call 
Tony (508) 537-7569 


The Sound Market. 8 track 
midi studios Hrvd Sq $8.50 


hour intro H. 
Per Call 547-0861 
Drummer! Reverbin zoomin 


jectin next burlybeat need 
drum crack 789-4897 














band and band and keys 
caer band. Prof at- 
titude, trans, no drgs. Call 





. Practice in ; 
Chr 5-7 PM only 245-4247 


Estab Boston band sks 
M vocalist w/R & B influ. Ex- 


erienced pros only. 
508-668-6324, lv msg 


Est. — rong 

i eS bas 
att exp trans 

Jaime 170-2120 





Exp. Bass player seeks 
—_ alternative Hard 
No metal. Rich 
3047329 Lve message. 
Fem. Voc. Wntd. A U! 


nique, 
soulful diva for boppin, 
Onginale — ee band. 








ae. exp needed for 
Seon vocele,,good att 
vocals, 

2259 





GARY ANTLE ENTER- 


ist 4 auattonng Tr aac 


backround 
Carl at 826-5959. 


Svwens 


RECORDING AND 








‘ 


Lyricist 
looking, for 
ee 
4 \\ Collaborator 


a = pond 
Call evenings 


Carolyn 
617-391-7784 
QUITARIST/ 


wants to von ScAList band for 
fun & . 1955 to 1975 
R&R, . | have equip 
trans, exp & a good attitude 
Call 666-4935 


Guitarist w/excint power pop 
songs to join or frm band 
w/Ld Tenor, Bs, Orms, and 
Keys. Exint bk-ups a must 
Infl. C.Trick, Jrny, Queen 
Mike 337-1177 


Guit wntd by orig hrd rk band 
wiviny! & oF BU voc a 
must. Men ear, 
trans, eae 
617- i95°6415/603°070-5088 


INKY SPOON 

is Ikng for imaginatv lead 
guitar to accompany spicy 
accoustic rythm guitar, 
melodic bass, groovin drums 
& strong female vocalist. 
Music is orig w/ tempo 
changes. We have radio play 
& gigs: 787-1852 





experience necessary. Calli 
Steve G. 738-5452. Let- 
ter/resume to Box 602 
Brookline MA 02146 


ree nomse Barons 


SONGWRITERS: learn from 
Robin Lane, ished writer 
w/hits. 267 


THE STAND 
Seeking drummer for or- 
iginal and cover band. Have 
management, gigs. in- 
juences: The Bodeans, REM 
| Aang nh Vocals a en 





Top 40 GB band looking for 
keyboard or guitarist/ 
vocalist. Serious inquiries 
only. Ken 878-6138 


VOCALIST-Funk band sks 
male os for mune 
work. Experience, dancing 
stage presence 536-4565 
patel ttt tn aca 
Wanted: Drummer for a real 
* roll band in an 
alternative vein. 

Call 536-3414 


Wanted male singer/lyricist 


d.mode, n.order, etc. Call 
508-487-1205. 
508-487-9586 


wn bone with U & 

i ss ir voca 

A bape eendy Jazz, rock 
Top 40. 508-771-6836 





508-475-2077 








J.D. Furst, Concert sy 


composer, award-w 
album recipient, TV show 
moh and talent —_ ~~ 


emertainment | Lsin 
executives, can instruct a 








If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band 
looking for a lead singer, you can sell your talents to 
over 400,000 people who look to the Boston Phoenix 
for arts and entertainment information. 


By advertising your talent in the Boston Phoenix 


Classified section, you'll not only find vocalists, bands, 
gigs and auditions, but instruments, rehearsal space, 
and much more! 


To place your ad, see the coupon 
in this week's issue or Call: 


267-1234 


KYD EVYL 
Seeks 1 or 2 hot gtrists & a 
killer vocalist. Must write. 


LISTENER seeks versatile 
— drummer }y di- 


a must ORay 883-7060 60 sy 
Lynn —_ prog rock 


so2-6093 Bn 
Randy 631-7613 


Mo-folkers seek bass plyr. 
Have & recording. Infi: 
Velvet, 


R Thompson & 
Hoodoos, 
9572 





band 
. Call Mike 
596-2606 





322-5190 or 


NEW YORK BONE 
Trombonist gy for 
steady sessions. ious 
899-6486 Ciaude 


Org alternative rock sks vox, 


1 Career minded 

me or 101 
Mike (508)686-77: 

Original rock band seeks 

drums & guitar. a 

transporta' 

hang ups. Cail Betore 9PM 


Larry ( 535-3804 & Val- 
entino 1) 275-1732 


PLEASE NOTE 
HOLIDAY WEEK 
DEADLINE: TUES AT 
6:30PM FOR ALL 
AD COPY 








PRO SOUNDMAN 
hire. With exc. rd 


processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple rates. Call 
David 603- 


SAVAGE GARDEN, seeks 
second rist, acoustic 


and Inf 
N.Young 787-0792 








jem vy Mee poo band 
needs bass w/ str 
vocals Call Non oF Dianns 
508-692-6365 


PRODUCTION. Records/ 


demos pri tt ar- 
ranging vid 267-0960 


ee 
INSTRUCTION 








CREATIVE GUITAR 
Fill your summer music! 
Lessons w/Joe Therrien, 
Berkiee Grad! ALL LEVELS- 

MANY STYLES! 


Dante Pavone will 
stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
eons aime 


ome and a ag in restoring a after 
1 oe pm 

LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD! 
Inrock, Blues “A & &, fusion, 
& funk w, Compo- 





prey to 9 ina ro aah 
come. Maryann ooaa 


Piano/keyboards =e to pro 
vocalists learn <g 7 

when pF, ‘a 
Benith 917-731-8585 


Al ages end levels. studios 


in Kenmore Sq & JP. Exp 
teacher with Master of 
Music. 524-9309 


SHAKUHACHI 
JAPANESE 


BAMBOO FLUTE 
The Shakuhachi flute is 
Made from a bamboo root. 
Its msuic is hundreds of 

old. Call David at 
876-8552 for a free lesson 











Phoenix cuass:ro= 





ZEN MUSIC 
Learn Zen music, en: 
pieces + more on bamboo 
flute called Shakuhachi. Re- 
cieved masters License in 
Japan. For more info + free 


introductory lesson Call 


David at 





oe ee oe 








STUDY GUITAR 
Berkelee gra ex] 


comes 
reas rates Ken 776-1146 


Expand. \ Sl own 
voice & oe vocal 
blow-out. 
R&B, Jazz. Ge 
Jee carrers 
HE VOICE STUDIO 
617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 


wel- 





HT 


401-766-8657 39 week- 
days, 9-9 weekends. 








. pearl red 
, paid $1480, 
stgiity eed, paid 8 


Console Piano & bench. 
George Steck, exc cond, 
=a . $950. Brookline 
617-731-2443 








Add two 16 bit 





Must sell 





FENDER 12 a acoustic, 
ex cond, w/ case, 
738-7867 


For sale Marshall am 





Track $250 obo 247-8781 


Fretless Ibanez P bass 
, $275 or BO. 
423-2746 eves 


Gul Branson Mini-acoustic 
piano. 64 keys. Recon. Bass 
strings. Exc case. inci tun- 
ing. $1350 Jon 279-0609 
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GUITARS 


FOR SALE 
Les Paul Gold p. -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 


INKSPOT DECEASED 
Yamaha HX Ig keybd organ, 
compit w/disc drive, 2 amps, 
& bench. Like new, used 2 

mos. $19,000 will sacrifice 
$10, 000. 603-267-8108 


Tascam 4tr, rec. Exc con- 
dition, $375 .mesa boogie 
MRK2c_ simuiciass hard 
wood cab, rev, evm, spk, rd 
ean. F/sw ex con, $1200. 

mix. 6 ch, ex 
oan on $3 5. Call 923-3433. Lv 

msg 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Pianos sid, Upros, 









Gard. 
Best ae 


JD. Furst & Sons Piano Co. 
185 Road 







(off the 1700 block of Beacon St.) 


61773890044 


Korg electronic piano 76 
keys dynamic touch, tone 
variance built-in stereo 
speakers, like new, best 
offer 323-7044 


Lefty Yamaha acoustic w/ 
case, $250. Lom black Les 


Paul w, pen onde case, $400, Tom 


New Suimer Saxophones, 
Super Action 80, series 2. 
1Alto, 1Tenor, bargain 
prices/minor repair wrrnty, 
212-925-4509 









* PIANO x 
1986 Mason & Hamlin studio 
Excellent condition. 
$3500 or best offer. 
Cali Felix 437-9539. 


RECORDING STUDIO need 
$$$ MCI 2” 16TK tape deck 
7K MCi 16 buss console 
3.5K Steinrt 9ft concert 
grand piano 8K B/O 

(413) 586-6200 


Roland Juno 106 synth 
$350, KMX midi thru box 
$60. Also other Atari gear 
and software, b.o. call 
247-3109 


S$ SOS SOS SOS 
ettin married- must sell! 
Ss lor bass . 2 Carvin 
15” JBL cabs $200 ea. 2 
PeaVea SP3 w/ new spks 
$200 ea. Dezzy 266-9344 


TASCAM 388 
8 track recorder/mixer, great 
machine, mint cond 
$2200/B.0. Tom, 964-3009 








MUSICAL 
SERVICES 

STUDIO TIMESHARE 
Private 16 track recording 
Studio avail for daily, weekly 
or monthly rental. Brand 
new, fully loaded. No clocks 
no pressure. Call 782-3367 
for details. 


CERT PIANO TECH 
Tuning, regulation and re- 
pair. ality work at reason- 
able rates. Call Stephen at 

723-6134 





Musicians National Referral 
Professional Musicians and 


oe er 


PIANO MOVING 


5 jarx 
Heart tickets front row. 
603-893-7454 





ent Scena 
tix good seats 
ackmanee 
PAUL MCCARTNEY TIX 
Best seats in the house. 
Close to stage. Going Fast! 
CALL NOW 
817-499-0600 LV MSG_ 


PAUL 
MCCARTNEY 


Pair of Tickets. Best Offer. 
536-5390 x 368 


The Sterling 
Limousine Concert 
Special package 
includes travel to 
and from the con- 
cert (6PM to mid- 
night) and two tick- 
ets (reserved seats) 
to Boston area con- 
certs including the 
Great Woods con- 
cert series. 


You'll be picked 
up and dropped off 


at your locations, 
and en route hid 
the luxury of a fu 
serviced een 
limousine. 


Avoid ut oe eee 
aenang sae 
ing, while caning 
in the comfort of a 
Sterling Limousine. 








TICKETS 
1ST 10 ROWS 


ALL SHOWS 
+ Sinead O'Conner 
+ J. Buffett 
* Grateful Dead 
* Fleetwood Mac 
* New Kids 
* Steve Miller 
+ James Tayler 
+ Whitesnake 
* Van Morrison 
+ Santana 
* Tom Tom Club et ail 
+ Kiss 


603-434-0822 
TICKET WORLD 


The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-249-1000 


 cetandlioae deme 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


T7568 up, convenient Tse. 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400 


MUSIC COMPLEX 
90 rms ail ecOM omy 
access/manned sec, Ay pid 
alarmed, game rm, snd 
stage, music store, cafe, on 
‘T' stop, call now and rec 
discount 241-9117 


BRAND NEW 


EMPIRE 
REHEARSAL STUDIOS 
Fenway area close to 
Berklee 24hr access AC, 
clean bathrooms, best 
sound proof secure ramped 
bulging $1 75 and ae. M4 Sq 
Ft to Sq Ft 566-4 


CHARLESTOWN, bands or 
atrtists rehearsal or work 
space avail ASAP $300/mo 
Call 721-2993 or 965-7328 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


For a Limited Time 











Absurdly Low Prices 


Boston Rehearsal 
Studios 

* Complete’ 
renovate 

* In South End, nr T, 
X-pressway & Pike 

* Security a 

* Easy lo 

* Free Parking 


569-9004 


SOUND MUSEUM 
* BAND ROOMS © ALL 
PRICES © ALL SIZES 
AVAILABLE NOW IN 


BOSTON. 
(617)423-4858 
Absurdly Lower Prices 










MODELING 


Model portfolios and head- 
shots. Quality work, reason- 
able rates. Photographer 
available for assignments 
also. For info call 469-0305 


Artist Seeks Women Or 
Couples For Life Modeling 
621.0139 


Artist's model 
female age 25+ Strictly busi- 
ness, -4292 after 12noon 


F model saught 4 exotic 


figure. 
d MA 01730 











needed- 








PETITE MODELS 

Subscribe to Set 
PETITE Magazine and dis- 
cover what opportunities are 
available. Send $19.95 for 6 
issues to : MODEL PETITE, 


Tierney Street, 
bridge, MA 02138 


STUDIOS 


ih 


art s' 


FORT POINT Live-in loft 650 
maintenance. Cail 


, si “4 oe ; 
ant w/refers 28 and over pre’ 
623-9812 


SOUTH END, live in loft ap- 
prox 700 sq ft high -— 


_GET EDUCATED | 


Want to learn a 





























































EAE 
LIMOUSINES 


DON’T DRIVE 


ONE SS ire Brvray 
Camelot Coach 





xtc 
“An Excellent Ride Cool 
Chauffeurs” 
ee SPECIAL $30hr 
-800-464-6966 
New Stretch Lincoins, 
Cadillacs, Luxury . 
Vans and Buses. + 24hr 
Service - 


‘oup Bachelor 
Parties en 472-2370 xTCc 


* An Excellent yi oe 
tation Company « Major 
Credit Cards Accepted 


FOOD 
COFFEE OF THE 


I've a. a 


find my favorite coffees, now 
you can find them in your 
mailbox, whole bean only, 
free grinder with 6 and 12 
month subscriptions. Free 
ee call 


My tavonte coffee POB 416, 


Cornwail-On-Hudson, NY, 
12520. 





DANNY’S NEW YORK 
STYLEDELI | 

offers a great combination 
Bagels, Overstuffed deli 
sandwiches, to delicious 
middie eastern dishes, 
served with pita bread and 
rice pilaf. | off with 
famous J.P. Licks home- 
made ice cream or frozen 
yoo ogurt. Our prices rangbe 
rom $2 to $5 for the biggest 
and the best sandwiches 
around. We are located at 
315 Huntington Avenue. 
Across from the YMCA and 
Northeastern U. We are 
open for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner M-F 8am-8pm 
and Sat and Sun 9-5 





247-9428 
EMACK & 
BOLIO’S 
1310 Mass Ave. Harvard Sq, 
Cambridge. Introduces its 
own homemade frozen 
yogurt. 0% fat, 0% 


Cholesterol. 90 Calories a 
scoop. You Can't touch this! 


ror ecpersene $2 mon 

or r 

order + SASE to: Box 6538. 

126 Brookline Ave, Boston 
MA 02215 


CREMALDI’S 


Thirty-one Putnam Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 








ASTROLOGY 


Charts +3 forecasts « 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 
OGY EAST 
a complete 


line of astrological 
charts and interpreted 
ott for ba amateur 
professional astrologer 
Natal + Relationship « 
Progressions & Transits 


CALL 617-323-EAST 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


Dear Friend, 
Why do so many of us feel 
unhappy, unloved and no- 
where to turn? Well at last, 
no need to fear. With just 
one cali you can prove to 
eater peace of mind can 

estored once again. - 
Gina for your one free que: 

tion 508-359-231 i. 


Free personality test 
your personality 
determines ard happiness 
Know . Call 
1800-36) -8788 


St iy Re 
INTERESTED IN 


Start wit OR PAE EDGE. 


Compiete Birth Chart inter- 
pretation available. ai 
at $40. ar 

€@ 2 


Start Every New — asking 

ee Lucky Star! Your Daily 
joroscopes $1/min 

1-900-230-STAR 


All Signs Nationwide 


SUPERB ASTROLOGY 
SOFTWARE 

for IBM compatibles. Prices 

from $35 to $1000. Free 

Catalog. Cosmic Patterns, 

P.O.Box 14605, Gainsvilie 

FL 32604, (904) 373-1504 


THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


A 








Exp. caring therapist dealing 
w/ relationships, sexuality, 
personal probs., etc. Modest 
fees. Dorothy 491-6408 








_ BLUE DINER 
Serving late nite Mon-Thurs 
till 11, Fri-Sat till Midn +g 
and Sunday till boy 

also Deliver Dinner il 10pm 


Coreen apa 


Thai & 


Y 


152 Hawvard Ave, Allston 

ATERER 
Gourmet Natural Foods 
TAKE ROMANCE FOR 


to the 
or anywhere you 
choose. Perfect picnics for 

CALL 617-731-1363 





A RIDE ... 
to Tanglewood, 
islands 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


Chinese Polynesian 
Take out & Deliveries ali day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 





BACK BAY TAKE 


AWAY 
Gourmet Take out 


443A Boyiston St. oy he of 
Berkley and Boylston), Bos 

ton. Same owner/location as 
L'Espalier Great Food Store 


1865 Beacon St Brookine 


Marinated Rotisserie 
Chicken, hot vegtabies, 
soups and salads. 


739-1133 
Delivery 11:30-3 and 5-9pm, 
home or office, 7 days. Back 

Bay, Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill, Alliston and Brighton. 


HOP TOO’S 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD 
DELIVERED...FREE 
Fresh, cooked to order. No 
MSG added! Delivered in 


about 30 minutes. Boston 
inton 


536-0300, 
739-0200, Somerville/ 
Cambridge 666-0060 


MEXICAN 


CATERING 
Authentic & Southwestern. 


538-5542 OR 491-5857 
OMELETTE MAN 
Breakfast by Bedside. 
Omeilettes prepared right in 
your bedroom. A li 
champagne... 
Also available for cocktail 
parties, brunches, showers. 
CALL § MAN 








LETTE 
117-241-2811 


MARC D. MCGARRY 


The Now diandard of Ther 





Do you blame God? Do ye 
know what cause and effect 
mean? Free information; 


group « individual + couples 
* family therapy 
VALERY ROCKWELL, 
M.ED. 492-7843 
Have you lived before this 


life? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 





behavior? Adult child of a 
dysfunctional home or Co- 
dependency? Counseling for 
individuals, couples and 
Support groups. For info call 
Kent Robertson M.Div. 
(617) 862-6106 


HOT TO GET AIDS 
HOTLINE 
1-900-535-6500 EXT 12 
Donation made with every 
call. $2 1st min. $2 each ad- 

ditional min. 


Obsessive-Compulsive 
disorder? (Can't stop 
worrying and/or can't stop 
compulsive rituals) Ongoing 
12-step support group for 
persons with OCD. Free and 
anonymous. Meets 7:30pm 
Wednesday in the hail of St. 
Cecila's church. 20 
Belvedere St, Back Bay. Ac- 
cess to T, Mass pike. For 
info call 499-9577 
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yw & MAINE 


ANY 
1h jaine Sects 
overnight anywhere in the 
Country. Authentic New Eng- 

land Clambakes & more 
are available sonia 4. : 
or Party’ 
ja feature only the 
seafood available 
as well as bibs, nutcrackers 
and you need to 
make your meal complete! 
For cooking ‘aesuadeg 
questions or our 
call our toll free number 
1-800-6-BOSTON 


VIDIGO 
meee 


7 a 

Cnsenon. Sane. tes a e4 
Soon ‘Chinese Fi 
Cleaners, Film jeosseam 
and Video Tapes. 


247-7000 


Shipbi 





-Mastery 
and Be, Do and Have 
Whatever Wish. 
NOW CALL 


Scott Hamilton 

at 617-623-8047 

WOMEN & 

RELATIONSHIPS 

Therapy based on “The 
Dance of intimacy” and 
“Women Who Love too 
Much.” Keep the focus on 


‘ourself and your needs 
or loving fr ship met. 


seling, 
LICSW 402-313: 33 





ST FINDER 
Free » Group & Individual 
“Find a therapist with the 
skills, background and fee 
want Mental 
alth Connections.” 


863-1583 
INSTRUCTION 
ROS eT 
Authentic 


that moves: 
. writi 
& drawing to enhance heal- 
ing & creativity Call Katie 
Singer at 876-9656 





at the THEATRE * Hathalini” 
style. Get yourself in shape- 
inside and out. Great 
motivator for daily home 
practice. Guidance with ton- 
ing , energy and presen- 
tation awareness. Classes at 
the BLUEKNUCKLE 
THEATRE 18 4 eye yy 
St, Boston. Call 728-1454 for 
reas. price/schedule 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


RCCL AARC NE AM EE mm 
CERTIFIED MASSAGE 
THERAPY 
Set your mind at ease and 
be at home in your body. 
Come to an isiand of calm in 
the jungle. 495-route 20 
location. (508) 460-9393 





SORENTO’S 
Pasta, Pizza, Calzone, 
Sandwiches. Delivery & 
Takeout 424-7070 


NEW YORK BAGELS & 


LOX 
Saturday Morning. You're 
tired. Wouldn't you love the 
taste of New York delivered 
to your door in minutes? Call 


THE LOXSMITH 


for details 
937-4112 





the Phoenix. 267-1234. 





WING IT 
Boston's best chicken 
pty Mian “Perfect 

an imperfect 
world” Free oy 
783-BIRD 


on OER BEE 
PARTY SPACE 
GREAT PARTY 









MANDALA 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 





Hour long total 
body massage 


Call for an 










Newt 

7days,9= 10 
(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 













VE ¥ 

«a Ghai Neath Pamela, 

Swedish Massage therapist. 

Day and —) appoint- 

ments available. Low rates. 

Leave mes: 
WOMEN ONLY. 


FEEL THE POWER 
Therapeutic -“hands on” 
bodywork with or 
without oil. Revitalizing, 
Relaxing, Stress Reducing. 
Relieves aches & pains. 
$40/hr. Student discount. 
Green tine location. 
By appointment, Licensed 


734-8182 








MASSAGE 
Bob Waddington-Licensed 
Therapist. By appointment. 
Newton Center, -1787. 


Massage and relax;! hour 
full body; Various techni- 
ques. Men & Women. Call 
Bill 617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


Relieve body-mind stress 
through massage therapy. 
David Perez 629-2518 





A2 100 OE cy trop- 


ical paradise featuring 
authentic caribbean 
architechture. The 100 Ca- 
pacity Crescent Club, has 
pocket billiards, CD 
Jukebox, antique seating 
and a mahogany bar. Com- 
plete bar and kitchen 
services throughout. One 
Boylston Place, Boston, 
02116 (617) 451-1955 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 





Boston Mag's local 
draft 1989. Delicious food, 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect 


for next 
—--- Aa 
FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 


Up to 100 Peas 
Prv Room 23-9417 
ERT 


PARTY 
SERVICES 
Tsean na Kearse KEEP CO. 


ptr yon 
parties. Serene Can tor our samen. 
666-3493 





THERAPUTIC 


Stressed cout Mas 


appointment. 8 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 


Stress Ri 
TAl SUMMERS CMP 
508-358-5507 


508-358-4863 
ee 
PERSONAL 
CARE 


HEALTHY YOUNGER 
SKIN 
SPRING SPECIALS 


European —— sass 


Full Wax $45/37.50 
Manicure & icure 


$34/$26 
Bikini Wax $1 sisip 
= Bikini $27. + am 


Skin pm ay, ag 8 Inc. 1426 


Beacon St. Brookline, MA 
02146 + 739-2392 
Hours: Tues & Sat 9-5, 
Wed & Thurs 10-8, Fri 10-6 


Rod 








‘weoarrsm renner 
SELF-HELP 


your 


you 
rattler oo 
RELATESLDE. 





ns 
READINGS 


TAROT READINGS 


Fridays 2-7pm. = Stars 


Bookstore, 58 JFK St. 
Cambridge MA 


LET ME READ 
YOUR FACE 


Psychic Readings. Send 

our photo and $5 with Box 

$552 126 Brookline Ave, 
Boston MA 021215 


PSYCHIC READINGS 


BY THE PHONE 
as featured up in Camden 
Herald, Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 
magazine. Phone read 4 
$30 for 1/2 hr, $50 for an 
New England Reteroneee. 
MC/Visa Dorothy 








CATERING 
by 


GAIL BLOOMER 


FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS 
BARTENDING 
rvices 
Available 
(617) 738-9812 


APHRODISIAC 
CATERERS 
Spring into 
romance! 
Impress your date with The 
special lunch, dinner, or pic- 
nic cooked in the privacy of 
your home by a professional 
chef! Par under 20 
weicome. Cai 





FOOD-A-RAMA 


Quaitty eh with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic 


dinner po gos * Tra- 

ditional Non-traditional 
* Theme 

ys °* Corporate 

breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
cocktail parties. 
623-0725 





Your Future in your hands! 
Call Tarot Readings 
24hrs/day 
1-900-230-SEER 


$3/1 min $1 Add min 


Ce eee 
MISCELLANEOUS 


“GIVE A MAN A FISH 
AND YOU FEED HIM 
FOR A DAY. TEACH 
HIM HOW TO FISH AND 
YOU PEED His FOR 


nowledge. The 

kind of Knowledge that 

Technoserve has been sup- 

to farmers around the 

world for 22 ners, 
1-800-99WORKS 


HERPES 18 NOT TAvD 
og Get the facts. Read 


r. Roy Clark's Furious, 
Funny, aaes, Frank 
Herpes Handbook and 


never about 
again! Save 1/3 
store Price! Send $5 To 
Bountiful Books: Dept C; 
PoBox 23778 —_- MD, 





Join our film discussion 
roup Wkly meetings 
arvard Square / Call 
891-7415 for info 


Personal Analysis & Fore- 
casti thru Numerology. 
Send along w/date of 
birth & full birth name to: 


POD 808 Walisols Wik OSB 


CYCLED PAPER 

ail. We make beautiful 
be Bin paper products, 
note cards, s' A 
wrap and many 
copy and computer papers. 
Compared to virgin paper, 
producing one ton o o- 
cled paper uses half 
energy and water, saves "° 
trees, results in less air and 
water pollution, and saves 
i, space. Send for our 

color catal 

ond ty vy it. (608) 2: zol Sead 
Earth Care Paper, Box 3335, 
Dept 84, Madison WI 53704 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


Farina cel Deora 




















MAKE YOURSELF THE 
STAR . 

Why just remember the good 

wee ener can relive 

them every day? Videotape 


your special event at your 
location. 


508-799-7481 
MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 


EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 


Bachelor Party 
* Catering ¢ 


¢ Dancers & 
Video Taping 


538-5542 
491-5857 


ENTERTAINMENT 
" BELLYGRAMS 
Ali Baba's 
Great for Families 
646-4700 


ALTERNATIVE DJ 
Alternative poste te ge means _ 
eee wit travel. 
LET'S PARTY, DUDE! 
603-886-5789 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 








Magic, music & makeup for 

childrens parties & other 

happy occassions. Call 
508-238-8535 





DI KEY 
reat Rates 


288-2282 





PARTY SERVICE 
Bachelor Parties, office 
parties, ali occassions! R- 


rated. 24hr answering 
service. We have beaut- 
iful ladies! 617-561- 


Quality Professional 
entertainment for all 





HELP W 
Every week, ,000 
Phoenix Readers took to the 
Mind, Body and Spirit 
Classifieds for licensed 
fessionals in the Holistic and 
Consciousness oriented 


. 10 
ad, dial 5300 x 968 











JUNE 29, 1990 


The 
crescent moon shattered 


fell in droplets 
a billion streaking 


diamonds glimmered 
fell round you 
shimmered you gorgeous 
against the humming 
midnight 
A POEM THROUGH ME 
FROM YOU TO THEM - 


SAPPHO 524-5957 


Births ae zy 


Parties, Animals , 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 
272-1495 Any Hour. 


SELECT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


Quality Professional enter- 
tainment for all occasions. 


Musical, comedy and md 
acts. Dancers and more. 


Complete party services. 


BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 617-595-8191 
1-800-342-SHOW 


occasion. The perfect we 
to shop. 508-285-6167” 


F 
fioart Sachets teddy 
Bears. Floral Baskets ... 
BASKET ODYSSEY 
KATHI 547-5752 


ELEGANT BOUDOIR 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Tasteful composition ar- 


ranged in home or studio. 
Reasonable rates. CLASSIC 
GLAMOUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. CALL Lisa or Ed 


ROMANCE IN THE 
STARS? 
Birth Charts 
3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 
1-800-869-1691 
Gift Certificates Available 


BN REMEBER EEO 
FLOWERS 
LATE BLOOMERS 


112 South Street 


Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


INN OF THE 
FLOWERS 


Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 
Flower Arrai Ss 
delivered nai wide 


469-4115 


ee core 
BALLOONS 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animais. Deliver in Boston & 
Surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 











A BOOK 
Phoenie AS Supple- 
ment, The hoenix's 
monthly section on books, 
tracks what's hot in literary 
circles. PLS appears on the 
final Friday of each month. 





There's nothing more impor- 
tant than your Education. 
From La to Medita- 
tion It's all in the Lifestyle 
Section. 





SURVIVAL. 


Whether you're into 
astrology, therapeutic 
massage, or self-help 
groups, The path to 
self-awareness leads 


to the 
MIND 


BODY 
SPIRIT 
section of the Boston 
Phoenix Classifieds. 
To place your ad, call: 
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Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


ADVANTAGE DODGE 


SUMME 


REBATES UP To $2500 


FINANCING AS LOW AS 2a 9% sa. 


--EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE-- 
FREE LUBE - FREE OIL CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 


Including all Laber for these items for as long as you own any 
new gas-powered vehicle purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. 


OVER s1000 CASH VALUE 


1990 MODEL LEASE 


1990 COLT 


SLD discounted price $7316 
Chrysler Rebate $750 


de © Ee 


with only $1 DOWN 


139° 


PER MONTH 


"6566 


— i DELIVERED 
#4874 ‘Cpls’ 8 


1990 SHADG ws 


SLD discounted price $9049 

Chrysler Rebate $750 58999 
an i 

—s mead DELIVERED 


with only $1 DOWN 


169 


PER MONTH 
#AS496001 


with only $1 DOWN 


"199 


PER MONTH 


1990 DAYTONA* 


SLD discounted price $9998 
Chrysler Rebate 


4 Pecans a DELIVERED 


oa DAKOTA PICK-UP 
a end ch 


6 foot bed, rear step bumper 
power brakes 


#77101 


with only $1 DOWN 


169 


DELIVERED | PER MONTH 


with only $1 DOWN 


BS DELIVERED | PER MONTH 


We have a large selection of new Dodge 
Dynastys and Spirits with a variety of options 


SAVE UP TO $3000! 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 
including: 1990 RENEGADE VAN CONVERSION 


front & rear air conditioning/heating, power EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 
windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, i 
infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 

automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 

windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/sleeper, rack & 

ladder, and Over 50 STANDARD EQUIPMENT ITEMS! 


Mftg sug retall $28, pen DELIVERED FOR 
SLD discount 


CHRYSLER REBATE 11,000 $17, 986 $399 tie 


—— OR — FINANCING 
AS LOW AS 2.9% A.P.R. INCL. ache 


*48 mo. closed end lease($139x48=$6672) with purchase option at lease end with approved credit. Lease price based on 60,000 miles & rea- 
sonable wear & lear. Purchase option price is$1896. Taxes, insurance & reg. is additional . 1st mo & Refundable sec dep of $200 required. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M - F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 








The 
Phoenix is 
the perfect 
place to 
advertise 


your job 
openings, 
because 


over 
400,000 
people, 
including 
250,000 
college 
students 
look to the 
Phoenix 
Classifieds 
every week. 
So when 
you fill 
space in 
the Phoenix 
Classifieds, 
you could 
fill that 
position! 


To place 
your ad, 
Call 


267-1234 


Ask for 
HELP 
WANTED 
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BARGAIN! 1 twin platform 
bed w/5 drawers inci mat- 
Soocha 150. 1 full-size foam 
converts to queen- 
size bed, $50. Both in great 
cond. 367-1051. 
Furniture for sale. Bedroom 
& I room. All prices 
(617) 787-4704 


Lovely blue sofa bed 
7 $600; 


Si Oak 
platform bed $280. 576-6326 


COMPLETE STEREO ovs- 
TEM Jse 1.8 pss. adcom 
fa555, Py 55: ft555, 
bx300 8 bso, tt, grace 
f9e cart pwr line 


Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 
cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver, /scan and 
seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 

lor both. 


power amp. i 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message. 

Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond. 
$600/BO, 661-6373 eves 


_ REEL TO REEL 

Pioneer 4track 2channel 
model RT909 best offer 
508-872-7756 


Vector Research Towers. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Deis Her Bed +. a 


rooms, private or shared 
baths. Great location! $75 
pis tax. No smking. 
212-213-1484 


REEMA 
DOMESTIC 


i in ntinental 
convertable w/ Lo/Jack 
retrieve & alarm. Vry gd cond 
$10,000 or BO 


1978 CHEVROLET 
CUSTOM NOVA | 


Fantastic car for 
poh 


cellent condition. 
Superior $500 Pioneer 
sound s' 


Cali 536-5390 ext 

84 Dodge Colt 60kmi. 4dr 

> Great cond. New: 
ch, tires, exhst, etc. 

$1800/8.0. (508)587-4957 


ATTENTION! 


1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


For Sale 1988 Lincoin Town 
car, signature series, 34k mi, 
sand stone colour, exc cond, 
sept in hted gerege. 
$15,900, 508-374-7262 


he. needs trans work. All 
else in very cond. Must 
sell $900 (617) 864-4985 


1981 Volvo GLE All options 


$3300 or BO. Call 325-7391 


— 
1989 Honda Accord LXi 
coupe white/cranberry. 
alarm 6yr warranty, loaded 
(too many to list). low mile- 
age, $1 603-382-2007 


1974 BMW 2002 


PARTS ONLY CAR 
Complete. Runs: brand new 
exhaust system, head 
cylinder & more. Sold as 
unit. BO. Call (508)443-3046 


Honda Civic LX 1989 4dr 
5spd go stick shift 
AM/FM Z-lok 8K miles 2 
more yrs wrnty $8500 (617) 
491-7497 


RX7 GSLSE, 1985, 25,500 
loaded, excellent condition 
garaged LS . winter $8500 


SAAB '85 a Turbo, pond 





1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 





COLLECT AUTOGRAPHS. 

All fields. Stories, ad- 
, etc. 

cae 7) SSS. oe 

Bor sssos, Stockton, CA 

95205 


HOW TO GET 
AIDS HOTLINE!! 
1-900-535-6500 





At Fenway Park 


267-8495 
64 Brookline avenue 


ape The Siug sent ya * 
F(t 


a sale: Marlin wind- 
surfr, laptop computr, Nikon 
F3 wilenses, ice skates, 
furniture Steve: 354-6323 


Nordic Track exercise mach, 
like new, $500 or bo, 
06 aft 6pm wkdys. 


For Sale: 4 snow tires, 
175/70R13, $100. Home 
entertainment unit; futon 
frame; Best Offer. Moving = 
California, must sell. 
cheap. 643-9286 


Solofiex w/ butterfly att & 68 
exten $1 was $12! 
new) 617-776-9215 or Iv 
msg, Phil. 


Lifecycle for sale. eye | 

new! Comes w/ box, tape 

booklet. $1200 Call Charies 
451-5442 


SAAB STORY 
reluctantly, must sell my 
1985, S. Cherry red, a/c, 
sunroof, p.windows, Sheib: 
rims, spoiler. Stereo by ADS, 





silver, new engin, 86. 
Clardon radio, ex-tires. Ex- 
con, $5k, 508-358-4651 


Volvo 1966 122S. 4 dr, 4 spd. 
1 owner for last 18 yrs. 
rebuilt, nice ovrali cond 
$1850 Call anytime 491 





ee 


Graphics. P.O. Box 1790, 
Canton, Ga, 30114 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
complete digital effects w/ 


case and car cord, 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


MISCELLANY 





THE 
661 Avon, MA 02322. 
SERRE ei 


ROTS , Amazons, Baby 
White Cockatoos; Some talk- 
ing;Your choice $175.00- 
each. Health Certificate, 
Federally Bonded; Other 
African Parrotts $75.00 
each. Cages, Southeast Bird 
Wholesalers Overstocked 
Breeders-Macaws, ship 
ep ge -member BBB, 
. om © Ff 
Care-504-367- 7423. 


BEST PET! 
Playful, personable, M cat, 
, home 
immediately. Please call 
Chery! 617-327-6163 


re 
woodcore, sol 347 bind: 
$225. Univega Itul Sport, 
20”, cover om a. gray $300 
646-8421 


TRAVEL 
Betta Airine Ticket good for 


tround trip anywhere in U.S. 

Must travel before 12/30/90 

will — ticket--b.o. 
413-781-3128 


41 Boston to Denver, F on 
7/12, PM, $125 or bo, 
303-258-3549eves 


HOLLYWOOD! Round trip 

Boston--L.A. Leave 7/5. Re- 

turn 7/17 $250. Ring Bing 
247-4008 


Land, or Air packages by 
cash. Save 10% more over 
your best deal! Contact Mark 
4 details! 436-1313 





HONDA a 1983, mint 
cond, CA . 12000mi, ail 
access, he am $900 bo, 
864-1670 


Raabe 
AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


FREE ESTIMATES 


We Fix Anything with 
Wheels! 


ARCBM REPAIR 
AGENCY 
ASE Certified Technicians 
FOREIGN/DOMESTIC 
22 FORDHAM RD, 
ALLSTON 
(2 BLOCKS FROM THE 
BEND) 
254-8484 ASK4 HERB 


Get yourself a Kryptonite® Car Lock. So when 
a guy with a door jimmy in his hand and hot wir- 
ing in his heart looks in your car window, he'll see 
that yours is one car he wont drive away with 

Order toll free: 1-800-225-5669, dept. 586 
Or send $89.95 (MA residents add 5% sales tax) 
to: MVTC INC. 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


We guarantee it. If your car is stolen while locked with 
our car lock, we pay up to $500 of your auto insurance 


deductible. Call or write for details 


The Kryptonite Car Lock qualifies for auto insurance 
rate discounts in some states. Ask your insurance 


agent 


Available in black, blue, red and yellow 


Made in the U:5.A. 


KRYPTONITE 
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ATTENTION “$76” information Providers: 
Tele-Publishing, Inc. can help 


MAXIMIZE 





me 











Here’s how we can help: We have DIRECT T-1 
ACCESS with channel 
@ T-1 ACCESS with au u" 
channel banks to “900” : banks to “900 and 
corriéis ‘800" gree a 
mw T-1 ACCESS with carriers. And, we have 
channel banks to “800” DIRECT ACCESS to 
carriers 976 service. 
m@ SPACE Rental 
HARDWARE: Complete AND 900 lines into 
Service Bureau ONE computer. 
= PROGRAM DESIGN 
m MEDIA BUYING stapd i eer aioe 
m PRODUCTION: Prin WHY LIMIT YOUR MARKET isccisll Gas 4 Baoten 
— to calls from the 617/508 areas? —_ 
SHARING Plans We can offer you ALL of NEW ENGLAND 
= FACTORING or NATIONWIDE coverage. 
= Complete 
CONSULTATION 
Services 


For more information, call Andy Sutcliffe at (617) 536-2340. 
Tele-Publishing is a Phoenix Media/Communications Group Company. 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 


Phecenix Cr.assiFrenos 





Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies — 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS iat ba: 3 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, NAME: ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability whatsoever LINES 15.00 per line 15.00 perline $ 
od “~ error for -_ it may be pepe beyond nny x give ADDRESS: (4 line min.) - {3 line min.) 
the advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the : ’ , : : 
advertisement as is materially affected by the error, provided that the 7 pt. light headline 16.00 perline 16.00 perline $ 
Phoenix. is notified by m8 advertiser of such error in an advertisement civ: STATE: ZIP: 7 pt. bold headline 17.25 perline 17.25 perline $ 
within seven days of publication. : . : 
COPY REGULATIONS 9 - wee heodline 18.50 perline 18.50 perline $ 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the Capitalized words 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each= $ 
sold by the Phoenix. Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 SUBTOTAL $ 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 

BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 


To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
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Pheenix 
GRAPHIC. 
SERS 


Oe ae ae USETHISFORMTOFILLOUTYOUR iw” 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


ING COMPANY INC 
































*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its CARD #: Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 

ut rf Se a Sane C Pick-up: $15.00 © Entre Nous Phone Service: $15.00 

No advertisment containing o private phone number and/or address saicta eh: Ah 

will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box 

numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. DATE: 

All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address . 

and telephone number. SIGNATURE: If you buy a mailbox, you get 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 

There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 


DEADLINES 
Entre Nous/Escort ...Tuesday 6 p.m. 
Escort telephone verification.. Wednesday, 12 noon 


CaP ecard hed tore Nw tw ot |} CII] rt 
th SOOOOOSSSooIo aaa 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the 
Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for 
verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 
automatic assignment of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 
advertiser. 


BOX NUMBERS 

Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified 
Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies 
are held for 3 weeks after the last insertion of the isement. 

The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and 
inspect any or all material directed to a slid number and to 
discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 


advertisements, and the like. 


rc 


. -* * * 4 s' 
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Entre Nous Phone Service for Free. 


Scent tc tes iv ichcs cass es ed el tds ns nabs enh tn de 9b das Sed tsb eas ss Sc lash als i ct 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 





TEXT: 


CIOL 
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THE BOSTON @@ 
Mail to: Piscmrees The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
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JUNE 29, 1990 


WW ee 
CONTACTS 


TALKING PERSONAL 
ADS ARRANGED BY 
AREA CODE 







YOU DIAL IN 

YOUR AREA CODE, 
YOU CET ADS 

FROM MEN IN 

YOUR LOCAL AREA - 
NOT FROM ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY. 





RECORD YOUR OWN AD AND OPEN UP A PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX INSTANTLY! 
LISTEN TO LOCAL ADS IN YOUR AREA + MEET MEN IN YOUR AREA NOW! 
RECEIVE MESSAGES IN YOUR OWN PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX TONIGHT! 


MEN FOR MEN 


sss. 1 (900) 230-3500 7 
$1.00 EA ADD'L MIN ONLY 






SINGLE? 


Looking for Mr. or Ms. Right? With Talking 
Personal Ads, you can find that special someone, 
today! It’s easy and only a phone call away. Here's comfortable with. 


Cindy: It was so easy! Robert 
sounded like the kind of guy | could be 


! Robert: I was hoping someone like 


how! 
1. Just dial 4-900-860-1020 City etre We to de 
2. You'll hear Talking Personal Ads from eligible, 

successful people in your area who would like to 

meet you! Each ad is recorded in the person's own 

voice, so you can really tell what they're like. 

3. Then record your own Talking Personal Ad. 

There's no need to give out your phone number 

because your private voice mailbox within hours will 

be filled with replies from other exciting singles. 

Take your pick! Have a date tonight! Your search 

stops here. We're here to help. 


the PaleConnection 
1-900-860-1020 


$2 1st min/$1 ea. add’l min Adults only 
YOUR PRIVACY GUARANTEED 
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MAKE THE 
BOSTON 
CONNECTION! 


ELON DON LINO ES 


ONNECTIONS 


7 Gh) 


“ 
1-900-646-4646 


VOICE PERSONALS 


© Listen, or Record Yours 

¢ For Dating and Friendship 

¢ Categories for Every Lifestyle 

¢ Voice Mailboxes Ensure 
Privacy 

¢ Not a PARTY LINE! 


1-976-SNGL 


99* per minute From (617) or (508) 


Call PREFERENCES, Boston's 
Premier Singles Voice Mail Service. 
We have hundreds of people like 
yourself looking to meet someone 
special. Call 617-494-1020 to 


$1.45/min. Free info: 
record your personal message FREE! 


(305) 565-4455, Ext. 9127 


LADIES 


DO YOU PREFER 
eth --OR THIS? 


Going out with phonies Men with Integrity 
shame Bates Candlelight Dinners 
Friday night bar scene for Tw 
Going out with girlfriends Dati ri ‘ M 
Video dating — t Ch at of 
Singles parties «sen rlancng tata 
Being in Control of 


Chance meetings 
Meat markets Your Lovelife 


OMe emmimicciccit: Vo /Nonsense Intros 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your home. Meet the 
man who could change your life. You make the choice. 


call 1-800-888-8039 


to record your personal ad and get your private voice mailbox 
or, if you're really busy 


cat 1-800-777-7769 


To record your personal ad and your phone number. 
Callers and replies are sorted by area code. 





The Unique 
Electronic pingins 
Bulletin Boar 


Meet Interesting 
and Attractive 
Singles in Your 
Area! 


1 (900) 646-DATE 


1-900-646-3283 $2.00 Ist minute - 95¢ each additional. 








SERVICES 


Connect with the next guy 
calling in for Hot, 
Private Phone Sex 
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SEX 


REY UR] 
Mounting Excitement 


i OC JO 9 ' kg 3300 


Passionate Positions 
1-900 990 6060 
Made To Take It 

1 900 990 6050 
Paid To Please 

1 900 990 7555 


ee ci | Gay Chat Line 
1 900 990 8555 

(617) 262-0040 
Bad s(oledits No Charges Appear on Your 
1 900 990 4555 en Bill. Berg fs FREE 


24 HRS. « ADULTS ONLY 


Connect with up to 





JUNE 29, 1990 


BOSTON BABES $19.95 


Mistress Victoria 
28 5'10", 36D-26-34, Get down on 
your knees & SUBMIT to your desires 
uel 
Horny housewife, likes rear deliveries 


Kinky co-ed, she’ll try anything once 
- Maura 
36-26-36-9, very accomodating 
Bonnie 
18 & very naughty, needs you to 
spank her 
Nurse Nancy 
Blonde & busty, emerald eyes, 
submissive & always in uniform 
osh 


6'3", 185 Ibs, loves younger men 


617-393-9021 


ed: 3rd shift 
oO rators \ re 
Female eotwe en 9:30 am-5 pm 


MC/Visa 
Unlimited Time & Diserest Callbacks 
Billed to your card as Shades/Insight. 


8 other College 7 pug — th 1-900+L OVE-MEN 
~~ 1OCE:: | LORIE Rate 


95c PER MIN + $2.00 THE 1st MIN » YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER + 21990 REAL PEOPLE LTD 


HOT 1 on 1 


THE WAY IT SHOULD BE!!! 


1-900-446-9090 





10‘ PER 
MINUTE 


20¢ FIRST 
9 MINS. $1. 
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MALL A. 


Ni NNN 


FOR ADULTS - $2 PER MIN 
PPP PPR) 


WE CAN ONLY OFFER THESE LINES AFTER MIDNIGHT 


1-900-226-0226 & 1-900-226-1226 
ADULTS ONLY CALL - S2 EVERY MINUTE 


“1-900-988-0003 


52 por nivale - for adebte uly 


oNFIDENTIAL 


ADULT 
ENCOUNTERS 
FROM OUR 
PRIVATE FILES 


1-900-990-7685 


$2 PER MIN. 


UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTERS 
1-900-226-4733 


YOU NEVER KNOW 
WHO YOU WILL 
RUN IN TO! 


FOR ADULTS 
$2 PER MIN. 


C 










BALBIRLS 
1-900-990-5233 


$2 PER MINUTE - ADULTS ONLY 


KISS AND TELL 


900-988-5688 


ADULTS ONLY $2 EVERY MINUTE 


IRLS, GIRLS 


GIRLS! 


| BY=} 0) 0) (=) 
1-900-988-0988 
Michele 
1-900-988-1988 
Darla 
1-900-988-3988 
Olivia 
1-900-988-4988 


FUN FANTASY LINES 
FOR ADULTS 


‘$2 PER MIN. 
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SOUNDS 
OF LOVE 
1-900 


990-0009 
ADULTS - $2 PER MIN. 


LONG, HOT 


SUMMER 


All adult stories that 
turn up the HEAT! 


“1-900-988-0077 
1-900-988-0088 
1-900-988-0089 
1-900-9880099 


FOR ADULTS - $2 PER MIN. 


leather & lace 
1-900- 990-4687... 


18 or over call now. $2 ‘min 





1-900-990-0077 & 1-900-990-0089 


ADULT ADVENTURES /$2 PER MINUTE 


“e364 & oe oe me « 


ee ee eeeun ener eee ees eR OSH REESE ES Oe EH See Oe eS 








BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


Wet & Wild ee F EXPO™ 


HAVE IT neon — Blowout! - 
| WHEN YOU 100's of titles in stock! 
WANT IT!! Prices start at $7.99 


Boston 628 Washington st (Corer of Washington & Essex) 
.Monday- -Saturday 8:30am - midnight « Sunday noon - 1 1pm 


] ] Waltham 465 Moody St Pi 
on 7 Monday- promnesias afte 9am - 11pm « en noon - 8pm 


1 900 990 9922 


+ HOT 


| PARTY 

Meet fa GIRLS 
NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 
1-800-999-6666 
KICK BACK AND PARTY 
1-900-999-4-PLAY 
MEN ¢ WOMEN e COUPLES 


1-900-234-BI-Bi 
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Now!!! 
You Can Shower With 
a Solid Gold Dancer 


MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 
FPPESSSIYSISSD 


4 
vy 
4 
¥ 
Vv « 
4 
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4 
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y 
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y 
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9dF}}}FFFF}F99}}93939 


. Like Everrinive Else there is a 
catch for more details call Chris 


The Singles Connection 401-331-9145 


S TRE FOXY 
LADY 


( 318 Chalkstone Ave. Providence, RI 


HW 401-331-9145 


i) 


eet 


\ 
ate LOL 


Quy 


1-900-654-MEET ony es 
0) 00m @10). 100) 0b 
OMe leltidele ob-4iawaein cadehule(s eles 
1-900-USA-7273 as min) | 29% Biaeaf he ec 


PIL \\WF/ FL / = \\\F// ig) 
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ENTRE NOUS 


on A 
wants F for a cple of drinks, 
recieving oral 


rear. Chubbies 
welcome. (Maggie 7" 
Ma tel 


POB 179 Nahant, MA 01908 
@ 9030 (exp 7/4) 


a 
Dom M Master SWM 35 Ital- 
ian well built & handsome 
seeking submissive F 18+ to 
be trained in all B&D cul- 
tures, to serve must relocate 
my area. — long term 
lationship. Box 143 
South Pontiets | NJ 07080 


Dom SWM seeks sub femme 


Brookline 02146 


FIT Ti 4 TIED we 
up. Attr D' 
20-40 intretd in bay 
bondage. No sex. Just 
playing out mutual safe 
fantasies for fun and 
excitement. Box 6565 


Generous SWM, 5’6", 49, 
beard and ay legs, semi- 
retired pro indently 
comfortable, desires erotic, 
no-strings friendship with 
woman under 40 to share 
concerts, Red Sox games, 
travel and food. Photo ap- 
prec. Box 195, 258 Harvard 
St, Brookline MA 02146. 


Generous tall, blond WM 45, 
highly sensual & erotic, 
seeks deserving women for 
mutual pleasure. Box/ 
9031 (exp 7/4) 


Good looking SWM 38 great 
body clean sane sober 
wants fun with F's & 

Box 433 Newton MA 022! 


GUYS SPANKED 
a our bare bottom 
reodenia € & consoled by a 
hot, caring, BiWM44.POBox 
722; cenietabe. MA 02139 


HOT CPL NTO 
SWM voyeur strt prof 
5'11"1 attr vy clean sks 
exhb cpl for por Ay $x ba IW 
2 wtch no fats rtd 
free dscrt my 1 
3128 Peabody MA 01961 


Man 40 wants endowed guy 

with decent bod to visit and 

just lay back. P.O Box 510 
lord MA 01730 


MWC prof —- cap ace 


and discrete for fun get 
togethers and friendship sin- 

cere replys only Ph and 
photo if possible. 0 6567 


PASSION IN CHAINS! WM 
sks ultra-sbmsv WF fr & 
tense bondage romance. Bx 
383,Easthmptn,MA 01027 


Pretty busty women wanted 
by handsome male for mara- 


Bos MA 02215 


~ F wrestier sought. WF 
sat Mee toot 
mat x 
S. Boston 02 


9060 (exp att) 
SEXY 


Pato Matt 


aera, oar sen- 

sual, BiWF for discreet 
threesome. Willing to 

— adventurous. Photo 

ited. Box/ @ 9032, 

Ave Boston 


02215 (exp 7/4) 


Prank ROMANTIC 
, and well-built 
WM. "s, seek a , sen- 
sual, BiWF for discreet 
threesome. 


— a et Photo 
ited ge ¢ ‘ono 
t Brookline A 
02215 (exp an . 
SLAVE BOY 


Attractive 21yr old WM 
w/hosiery fetish sks domi- 
nant lady 18+ to serve com- 
pletely, full or pt. time. No 
command is me. true 
submissive. Box 1611" 


Stunning mistress latex 
leather racks wardrobes 
xdress maids adult baby 


wrestling for 

Box/ 8042 (exp 7/4) 
SWINGERS 

Establ group seeks house 

f rties. Newcomers 


lor pai " 
come. SASE &/or ph. # POB 
542 Needham Hts 02194 








fe 


cxawente 


18.30 for 
of nonce beg no.cruge sone 


40 seeks GAL FRI- 
DAY. Full time 


fe 





&way to contact 
x 91 Westboro MA01581 


ADULT 
SERVICES 
BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 


as SEEN IN LOCAL CuoBs 


+ & X-rated 
bachelor, birthday & 


SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
guaranteed. 

Also: January 1990 

cauvenep 


Ss now nO abe! 
cy a teh = 


aii 


Canes DRESSER 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC D. ERS 
~s any occasion. Also, Jan 
‘i Lynn now a shebion 

Vv 
‘Ove Over 70 gir a oe 





oENBAaRTE® 

Male/Female/Couples 
— 

Straight @ @ Lesbian 

Est 13yrs re N.E. 

@ 508-430-1053 © 
Fulfill Your Fantasies! 
Don't Just Day Dream! 

Live One on One 


CALL, v RABES 


LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
discounts 





RACHEL 
phone domination. 
Take your U 
NOW! 617- e 1202 or 
508-356- - 


Live 


PARTY SERVICE 
Bachelor Parties, office 
i See. 

24 hr 
service. We 
beautiful 
617-561 


TALK TO ME 
one-on-one phantasy 


ladies. 
-7996 


516-921-0444 MC/V/AMEX 
LADIES ONLY 
For an erotic interlude, call 





by 
617062125523 


Ads by Men 
617962105524 
Ads by Couples 
617°621¢5525 


ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort phone 


numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial the 
number correctly. 








1-800- 
UR READY 
LET US DO IT 


IN YOUR EAR. 
IT'LL BLOW YOUR 
MINDI! 


$12.50 

Visa/MC/AMX 
(No outrageous 

phone bills!) 





Indulge 
Your Most 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 


PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


sal AT HN 


FANTASIES 
SOUTHERN STYLEII 


EROTIC PHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 


212-262-7153 


major credit cards 


DIAL SEX 
1-800-342-5739 
SLAVE 
TALK 
714-432-8255 
L.A. 
MODELS 
218-622-0222 
MC, VISA, AMEX 
m= $12.50 


Le French 
Connection 


by Gigi 
Rated Boston’s 
best phone sex 
for the selective, 
sexy gentleman. 


MC/VISA $20 
617 
277-0331 


24 hours 


S| 24 Hours 
ey MC/VISA/AMEX 





AD BY PHONE 


SIMPLY CALL: 


1-900 
d63-6873 


(1-900-96-ENTRE) 


THEN DIAL ANY BOX NUMBER WITH THE @ SYMBOL NEXT TO IT 


($2.00 FOR THE FIRST MINUTE. 
$1.00 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL MINUTE) 





HELP FOR 
NY op COLE 
{DDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & cffective 
treatment for compulsive 
c\ual behaviors. 


new look 
Lam a board certified, ; 


now 
Harvard Medical School- 


STUART amiiated pesca. 

STREET Vlartin Kafka, VED. 
7-855-3191 

VIDEO | aaa 


Located at 
53 Stuart St. 
Boston 


Adult Videos 
Sales—Rentals 


ASIAN 
WOMEN! 


Sunshine Pen Pais 
Box 5500-HX, 
a HI 


(808) ‘325-7707 


Liberty 
BYere) 


YOUR INTRO lok me 
FREE! 617-621-5117 


SHY 


'| CALL 1-900-786-RSVP 
ee 





DISEASES 
Confidential testi 
treatment of VD & AIDS 
in private medical office 
Dr. Robert Te 
1755 Beacon St. "Brooking 


617-232-1459 


Interested in 
meeting 
* other si Ingles? 


For recorded personals 








PRIVATE eat 
Sweet. 


Talk 


61 7- 738-7570 


TWO'S 
COMPANY 


Introduction 


ae ur area 

traight, 

lesbians, gay & 
bi couples & 


HOT 
m= 
PHONE 









Or to leave free oak 
1-800-729-2806. 






threesomes. S E D4 == > 
Internationally known Phone sex for 
MO. eal the 






24 HRS a 
discriminating 
gentleman 


—S= = 





JUST 
$19.95 
617 


621-3861 


UST Ue 
FREE CALLBACK 
ADULTS ONLY 






Most = 
& discreet 
1-1 aValale =i] 

New England 






_ Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 






'| COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
INGLES 





MC/VISA 


24-hours 
Visa /MC/AMX 


(508) 294-7339 


anytime est.1978 



















Live Phone 





We're Not #1” | 
You are, at 
'VERNON'S | 


{ SHOPINCOMFORT § 
Misses-Women’s 


{ full-fiqure wear. 1 
Shoes 3-7" heels to 

I size 14ww. I 

1 Highlydiscreet. | 

 Prof.makeup. 4 

I, sant bet rok | 

appoin 

1 $15 fornew 3rd fl 

| edition catalog or stop § 

j bre see us SOON. 
NOTICE: Visit our new 
leather & latex room & 

1  adultnovelties. | 

386P St. 
I wathammacoise | 
1 i7)894-1744 I 


“ os ] i 
L Save this ad” } 


LIVE PHONE SEX 


Gi Guys Gays 


1040186101771 


{nothing appears 
on phone bill) 


VISA/MC/AMEX 


(discreet billing) 


id 5 CODA Oae) a 
MENU 
$19.99 

























JADE 

32, 5'6", 42DD-28- 
37, red hair, jade 
green eyes, VERY 
oral, Let her eat you 
up!!! 

SHARON 
41 years young, tall, 
brown-eyed blonde, 
loves them young 
and HOT!!! 


MANDY 
22, 5'3", black hair, 
hazel eyes, a busty 
(38FF!) exotic 
mistress who'll bring 
you to your knees! 


JENNIFER 
35, 5'5", brunette, 
hazel eyes, 38C-25- 
35, bisexual and 
submissive, make 
her do your bidding. 


BLAZE 
2A year old, blue- 
eyed blonde, a petite, 
53", 120 ee 


GOES 
WITH THIS ONE!!! 


MISTRESS SATAN 
5'10", long black 
hair, 38DD-27-36, 
call me if you dare, I 
love bad little boys. 



























ALSO AVAILABLE: 
PRE-OPS 
COUPLES! 
617 
TPA ae Ri 


24 HOUR SERVICI 
MCO/VISA/ AMEX 















please. 







very exp., Sensitive tilc. 
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ewiviias |A & B 


Executive 
Sweets 


$19.00 


Visa/MC/Amex 


LIVE 24 HRS 
(303) 761-6552 


Come fantasize 
with us 










PHONE LOVERS | 
Excitement! 
Nothing But The Best. 


Make your fantasy a reality! 
Cal the love line now! 


| 
| 
1-800-633-1443 | 


24 Live-Excitement! 
VISA/MC/AMX/DISCOVER 





MELISSA ¢ 52°, Light brown 

halt, busty, 38D, Very oral. 

REX © S'11°, brown halt, brown 
46° chest, 


eyes, 32° waist, . 
musaular build, Ex-Marine, very 
dominant. 


CAROL ¢ Sul “¢ 3 
Auburn halt, om 58, 


25-35, 8 HOT 


COUPLES CALLS 
$45 PER CALL 
UNLIMITED TIME 
REX & CAROL 
STEVE & ALLISON 


(Out of State) 
617-621-0244 







Bad Betty - 5'8", 130 
Ibs., 40 y.0. She will lick 
you | & kick you and make 
you beg for more. 
Tigress - The original 
petite Southern Belle is 
back. 4'11", 98 Ibs., 38 D. 
Kinky and sbmiv. 
Chynna : Long aubum 
hi/gr. eyes, 124 Ibs, very 
sbmsy, rear, loves to 


Melissa - 18 y.0. 













black hair/or. eyes, 38D- 
26-37, loves to punish 











do it just for you. 
Naughty Nicole - 
5'7", 127 lbs, Ing. blonde 
hair/olue eyes, 42 y.o., 


Large lovely 
Linda Knows how to 









Panties Available 


Try a 3 way with 2 of 
our Hot women 
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| ‘ 
Li nes by Telware 


Change Your Life! 


Make New Single Friends 


I-976-1515 


TALK TODAY — MEET TOMORROW 
50¢ per minute (75c the first) 










TALK LIVE! 
SIZZLING 1-ON-1 PRIVATE 
1-900-24-MODEL 


“AFTER DARK’ * 


1-900-64-MODEL 


$2 PER MIN * STRICTLY ADULTS 





Just close your eyes and listen 


EXOTIC & AMAZING 
Guaranteed to turn at on.. 


! Just close 


...0 Massage 
your eyes and _ Our ex- 
masseuse 


pert ypno- 
tize you with their soothing 


thrilled athowyoursensu- ¥% 
ality can be aroused and # 
— in mines Ses- # 
uently. 
Tol free. 


1-900-568-9467 


$1.95/minute + Adults only, please. 


For numbers too hot to print here... 
Call our underground directory hotline. 


1-900-346-5463 


$ .95 per minute 





ALSO TRY NY. PARTY GIRIS 
1-900-USA-4LUV 
DIRECT ONE-ON-ONE 


CONNECTIONS—NO CALL BACKS 
—— $14.95/15 MIN. 






DATING QUICKLINE 
Increase the odds of finding your ideal person. 
It's fun and easy. 
1-976-FUNN 
(1-976-3866) 

65 cents per min. 
$3 first min. 

WE CAN TALK TO YOUR HEART 
1-976-FEEL 
(1-976-3335) 
REAL PEOPLE WITH 
REAL CONFESSIONS 


1-976-3200 95 cents per min. 
$3 first min. 
















Fulfill Your Personal 


Fantasy! 


_ Call 1-976-3278 


No Other Phone Line Like It! 


Designed for 
18+ Please! 


It's Amazing How Your Call May Help You 
Turn Your Fantasy to Reality! 
#1 Source @-TCA 617/508 
6 cents per minute, $2.95 the first 


Gorgeous hunks perform 
their massages for each 

ig other. Guaranteed to 
release your tension and 
exite you with sensual 
instructions. 


Call 24 hours. Toll free 


1-900-246-2424 


($1.95 ea minute, $2.95 1st minute) 


Call our underground directo- 
ry HOT LINE for numbers 
too hot and spicy to print. 


Toll Free 


: 9()0-346- 5463] 
4 


| Rade per minute) 
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When whips 
and chains 


excite you 


10¢ ea min 
20¢ Ist min/9min $1 
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ATE*BYePHON 


Nation's Largest & Newest Dating Service E 
24 Hour Service 


Fi 2 1-900-226-2003 
1-900-988-3135 
1-900-988-3139 
Af) 4 Q 1-900-226-2007 
) they CO 1-900-988-3136 
— 1-900-226-2004 
1-900-226-2006 
1-900-988-3137 
o 1-900-226-2005 
1-900-988-3138 
rasnianetinneitcheniambenmaeces: 
Leave Your Name & Message Call 1-800-388-8274 
$5 per min. (3 min. program) 
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10¢ ea min/20¢ Ist min/9min $1 


1-550- 7927 


10¢ ea min / 20¢ 1st min / 9 min $1 


A SWINGERS PARADISE 
Men, Women, Couples 

in your area that love to swing 

18 yrs. or older 











1-550- 
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Callers outside 617/508 area code 
Dial 617-621-1438 
$15 for 35 mins. 





JOE BOB BRIGGS 


Says Check It Out! 


0.0.0.0. 4 


“Frankenhooker. .. 
Best of “90.” 


Friday and Saturday 


MIDNIGHT SHOWS cc 


Starts July 6th you can win 
COOLIDGE CORNER | fre tices * 
THEATER to opening night! 


290 Harvard Ave., Brookline, MA 


(On Green line at Beacon Street and #66 Bus Line from Cambridge) 


Advertising Supplement for the Boston Phoenix 





Advertising Supplement for the Boston Phoenix 


hen his pretty fiancee Elizabeth 
(Patty Mullen) “goes to pieces” 
under the blades of a runaway 
lawnmower, aspiring mad 
scientist Jeffrey Franken (James 
Lorinz), who creates strange life forms as 
a hobby, concocts a bizarre scheme to 
bring his beloved back to life. Working 
from his home in his garage/laboratory 
and worried over by his mother (Louise 
Lasser), Jeffrey concocts a literally 
explosive superdrug with which he hopes 
to reassemble his lost love from the body 
parts of various 42nd Street prostitutes. 

As a major thunderstorm approaches 
New Jersey, Jeffrey races against the clock 
to stitch together a new Elizabeth. When 
the storm arrives, Jeffrey, in true 
Frankenstein fashion, raises the operating 
table to the roof of his garage, where 
lighting strikes twice, and then some. But 
when the table descends, Jeffrey discovers 
to his horror that the re-animated 
Elizabeth is instead— Frankenhooker! 

Armed with purple hair and 
matching miniskirt, tube top and 
clutchpurse, Frankenhooker immediately 
greets Jeffrey with an offer for a date and a 
request for money, and decks him when 
he tries to reason with her, walking into 
the muggy New Jersey night. Soon, she’s 
turning tricks that literally make people’s 
heads spin, with Jeffrey hot on her trail. 

The chase leads to the notorious 
“Huevos Grandes” bar, a hangout for 
prostitutes, drug dealers and other 
dubious characters, a legendary den of 
iniquity from which Jeffrey rescues his 
creation and eventually restores her old 
personality. But Elizabeth wakes the 
following day to a surprise that has him 
screaming....forever! 

The Frankenstein legend gets stitched 
up in characteristically outrageous fashion 
by the makers of “Basket Case” and 
“Brain Damage”. In “Frankenhooker,” 
writer-director Frank Henenlotter tells the 
weird tale of an aspiring mad scientist 
who formulates an unorthodox plan to 
resurrect his lost love from the body parts 
of 42nd Street prostitutes. The SGE 
release, made in tandem with 
Henenlotter’s “Basket Case” sequel, 
“Basket Case 2,” shapes up as the “Rocky 
Horror Picture Show” for the Nineties. 

“We saw it as our duty to confirm 
people’s every fear and apprehension of 
New York City,” says producer Edger 
Ievins of the film’s twisted premise. “This 
is something that could actually happen 
here.” Shot in some of the Big Apple’s 
dingiest neighborhoods, 
“Frankenhooker’s” action may be a trifle 
out of the ordinary, but its backdrop 
appears disarmingly real. 

“That's the thing about Frank’s films,” 
says levins, a former therapist who cites 
his years of working in a mental health 
center as the best possible training for 
producing features. “The logic is always a 
little warped, but consistent on its own 
demented terms. That’s when it’s 
dangerous for an audience. And Frank’s 
films ARE dangerous—even when they’re 
funny.” 

Ranked with David Cronenberg and 
George Romero by genre connoisseurs, 
Frank exploded onto the modern horror 
forefront with “Basket Case” The story of 
a strange, introverted young man and his 
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grotesquely deformed brother. Made on a 
shoestring $35,000 budget, the film 
became the cult hit of the 1982 Cannes 
Film Festival. “The best picture of the 
year,” raved The Movie Channels Drive-In 
Theater critic Joe Bob Briggs, while Rex 
Reed sneered, “The sickest film I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Henenlotter followed “Basket Case” 
with “Brain Damage,” which the 
filmmaker irreverently refers to as “the 
story of a boy and his pet brain-sucking 
parasite.” Like “Basket Case,” the film 
went on to enjoy a healthy cult status, 
attracting the attention of fellow New 
York street filmmaker James Glickenhaus, 
himself an avowed Henenlotter fan, who 
quickly snagged the Henenlotter/Ievins 
team for two films, “Basket Case 2” and 
“Frankenhooker.” 

“SGE offered me something that other 
companies didn’t,” the director explains. 
“Creative control and a budget of more 
than fourteen cents.” SGE also provided 
Henenlotter with a crack team of 
production veterans, including director of 
photography Robert M. Baldwin, 
Glickenhaus’ cameraman of “The 
Exterminator” and “The Soldier”; editor 
Kevin Tent, responsible for the camp 
classic “Not of This Earth,” starring Traci 
Lords, and the upcoming “Back to 
Hollywood Boulevard”; and composer Joe 
Renzetti, an Oscar winner for “The Buddy 
Holly Story.” 

For hardware of an entirely different 
kind, the director turned once again to 
veteran effects artist Gabe Bartalos, who 
helped create Henenlotter’s most 
memorable monsters, “Basket Case’s” 
Belial and “Brain Damage’s” eel-like 


Elmer. This time, however, Henenlotter 


asked Bartalos to emphasize pyrotechnics 
over the standard spatter effects that, 


~ insists Henenlotter, have become passé in 


the worldwide horror marketplace. 

“I wanted to bring California high- 
tech to a gritty New York film,” says 
Bartalos, whose credits also include the 
Oscar-nominated “Gorillas in the Mist,” 
starring Sigourney Weaver. “It’s state of 
the art, but it should look a little rough 
around the edges.” Adds producer Ievins, 
“Their work really complements each 
other. Frank’s surreal vision allows 
Bartalos’ extremism the opportunity to 
shine through.” 

Perhaps even more impressive is 
Bartalos’ work on the monster herself, 
played by former Penthouse Pet of the 
Year Patty Mullen. “Patty has an engaging 
girl-next-door quality that’s wonderful as 
Elizabeth,” notes Ievins, “but she’s still 
gorgeous under all Gabe’s make-up as 
Frankenhooker. It’s the perfect solution to 
a problem that bothered us from the 
beginning, namely, ‘How is anyone going 
to be attracted to a monster prostitute?” 

Producer Ievins observes, “There's a 
certain unique quality about Frank’s 
work. It’s eerie and disturbing, but often 
in a lighthearted way. Whether it’s 
comedy, drama, or whatever, he brings his 
own sensibility to it.” And while 
Henenlotter shrugs off the auteurist label, 
noting that “I’d rather write than direct 
any day,” his commitment to the genre is 
stronger than ever: “I love horror, and as a 
horror writer, I want to be sure that my 
vision is undiluted.” 








‘ LY SEE ONE MOVIE THIS YEAR 
P Yr SHOULD BE FRANKENHOOKER!” 


— BILL MURRAY 
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SHAPIRO GLICKENHAUS ENTERTAINMENT Presents 
AN IEVINS/HENENLOTTER PRODUCTION “FRANKENHOOKER” starring JAMES LORINZ - 
PATTY MULLEN - CHARLOTTE HELMKAMP and LOUISE LASSER Executive in Charge of Production FRANK K. ISAAC 
Edited by KEVIN TENT Director of Photography ROBERT M. BALDWIN Music by JOE RENZETTI 
Executive Producer JAMES GLICKENHAUS Written by ROBERT MARTIN ana FRANK HENENLOTTER 
Produced by EDGAR IEVINS Directed by FRANK HEN ENLOTTER 


©) 1990 SHAPIRO GLICKENHAUS ENTERTAINMENT CORP. 
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96C-24-34 Sex 


es 
exotic Alisha 546-9081 
leave # after on 


1990 HOT! LEGS 
617-477 6245 


- 1000 LUSCIOUS — 

black hair, toned, 
poe 36D-24-34. ive # 
aft tone (517-546-5047 

34C-22-32 

Holl 
617-47" 3345 M-F 

sensual slim 


biond So.MA, Ri 
Crystal 401-331-1888 


APPEALING 


—_ Sonal’ ingore, 
Outcelie. ons Ot? 7-737-7323 


Are you lonely and on the run 
News some old fasion 
fun. Jodi 617-247-2726 Out 
AiSeautfu eacorts fr 
all occasions. Very discreet. 
617-593-6127 
A sensual male massage by 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 


ASHLEY 
Classical model, 


adventuresome. Outcail 
only. 617-576-6656 


BAHAMA MAMA 


Bot wing ara wang 

For info call 1 - 

Bik pre-opt pron star 
26-36 busty 


40DD- Lesley 
207-874-2891 


Biond Chic elegant classy 
Miss. Verf outcall only 
617-479-0546 


no et 
ag 
ve mes: 
1-800-812-5148 Candy 


” POCYeUL.DER 


+ a a 
isa 508-927-7868 
ottesen tien 
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817-437 8201 


ODY BUILDER 
CHEST 54, WAIST 30 
‘Men ony. 
Call 61 7 F7e8121 


CLYDE « 
617-286-' 


BRIGETT 
oe 


Call Mandy at 617-436-4303 
Yate oucehe.” 


Cone nice ng - 
1-800-649- 
CARRIE attractive | blonde 
Outcall only. 617-328-6735 
CLASSY BEAUTY 
Convenient location for 


private incalls. Discretion 
assured. 1°800.258-1 578 


Dial 617-287-1061. for an 
outcall wilneneiens yng 
sexy 


Dial 617-436-1211 for an 
outcall bee Rs sexy 
blue-eyed bionde 


Discreet clean GWM built for 
fun. In/Out-Air C. Call Derick 
dependable 617-236-1781 


DISCRETION 
Distinctive and pretty. Would 
like to meet a few sage 
gentiemen. 617-731-4147 


*xDOMINANT PREOP« 

Entertaining health-consc 
intiemen over 40 x-dress 
li Shaleen 617- 


DYNAMIC DUO 
Asian-indian & Nat blonde. 2 
together-or try one! AC 
10am-12mid 617-859-7086 
Enjoy come movies in 

AC jeri & bus 
massuese. au ay 251 


Erotic ma: en 
Greek bodybidr. Videos. 
in/out. Jason 617-643-7637 
Escort/Massage 
Outcalis C 
Jeff 617-424-8768 


FAS male escorts 
women only 
Discreet sensual 
Call 617-241-2917 
For women only! Free oe 


— — 
ve 61 


slim. A\ 
Sa a Se “ab 


BAST ATE ESCORT 
_(617) 447-4754 Call Katie 





“fealoy message 


508-462-0686 


GLAMOUROUS 
! love to get all dressed up in 


Ging, 817-576-8698. Vert: 
able outcaits . 


spend some 
Alexandria 617: 
Gorgeous Italian 
pre-op for escort 
Outcall only 617-773-8689 
pte Benge massage by 
athletic young 
on 7 817 -489-07 56 
GWM, 38, attractive, io 
Offers sensitive ag! at 


reasonable rates. Serious 
only. Lee 617:254-5756 
GWM, Italian. Call Mark 24 
hour service. Outcall only. 
617-397-8696 
a Italian 
ncalls/Outcalls 
Roy 617, 567-2532 anytime 


HAWAIN | BEAUTY 
raven-haired 


Neth. eNO 24-34, Enter 
# after tone. 617-546-5047 


Hot body massage by 
amy | BWM. So.’ Shore 
area. 617 97 a102 


HOT STUD 


Meat 
508-975-5140 


rn em nn 
IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT “J PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULL 


INDIAN SPICE 
Sweet and nice 


india to you w/AC. Call 
617. 7'$36-3469 

insatiable nymphs Or- 

+ anal Jasmine blond 
Donna in/out 617-737-0010 


INTERNATIONAL 
ON 


intima’ stefu 
setting. 617-236-7009 


JOYCE 
Gentiemen relax with grad 
student in home. All calis 

verified. 617-367-4980 
Kevin: Hot Irish 
for eacort, Discreet 


escort. ; 
617-522-7413 


LADY DIANA 
56" 40D-25-36. *Tofbs. 
Verifiable outcalls. 
secwng MA Ri, NH & 

, Ri, 


Let a pretty escort 
[et prety escort you 
only 617-262-2299 


willSty Sus BUSTY eS 


i 


Massage by hot young stud 
health-conscious men 
only. Matt (617) 424-0054 


MineelfOurzal 


617-389-7133 
M by sultry bionde. 
In/Out, clean, safe, discreet, 
ac, Visa. 617-265-8026 
Mediterranean beauties tall 
slim sexy voluptuous hot 
Lana 617- Yg43-7191 in/out 

MELANIE 
Beautiful 
Busty and Biack . 
617-661-6428 


METRO WEST 
Escorts - Shapely, busty, 
slender Mee | - Leave # 
after tone. 617-546-9089 or 
1-800-675-2580 


MICHEL-LE 
Big busty sexy hot new 
preop. Pleasure more than 
just a number 617-782-4261 
—_$—_—————— 


MISTY MISTRESS 
Classy, dominant, and 
experienced, 36-24-34, 

115 ibs. For inf. & details 
send: business card, SA 
POB 7179 Nashua NHO3060 
plac iatadnsatttasatnstatatitas 
MONIQUE | 


Classy a 


in 





, petite 
F. All taniftetish B&D X-D. 
1-800-812-2028 Ver outcall 
———— 


N.U. IN TOWN 
Tall and Petite... ee 
12noon-7pm 617-536-3969 
One on one ma: by ha 
ndsome athletic Joey 
617-396-4240 In/Out 24hrs 
Jacuzzi bubble bath tall 


slender gorgeous Amy 
in/out 617-836-6608 








Positivel 
Sam, . Outcalls 
aeetieOnly 


Just call 617-592-3518. 
redhead"! 


, busty, lusty & 

‘oss. and dom. 

617-669-8949 
NCE 

nN geen ee blonde 

es! in/out 


ae" Si ease- 


7086 


= 
emortgin "discriminating 
her home. 
po aS ae amar. and not 
meet this way. not Hy °Ob7 6734 
ony gentieman to Fa 
one special lady P.O. Box 
212 E. Walpole MA 02081 
grown Soar A — 
ou ony y 617-864-3837 MA MAX 
REVA SHANE 
~ Beautiful Black 


pre-op 
Drop Dead vradrnata 
in calls only 617-267-2116 


Rikki-BiWM escort. 
Verifiable outcalis only. 
617-499-4847 


trim, sexy, student 
avail for nice 


Beautiful 
17- nt 38, Sete eva fun 


= gost 5 Hottest! 


meer) 2 seni 


SHEILA 
Garters, nylons 
loc. In/Out 617-247-2870 


Boston area 617-437-9090 
oo S44 


, transxi. 
Conv 


ssid cure 617- 77898088 


NICETY 
ESCORTS 


Sensual 
women of 
color for the 
discreet 
gentleman. 


INCALL/OUTCALL 
24 HOURS 
(617)289-387 





or Mature - 
Taste... a 


35 Year Old 
Stunning 
Blonde 


SANDY 
36C-26-36 


617-230-4446 


















Jasmine S-M, B-D, X-D, 
fantasies. 617-846-8885 


dom 


Tickles toys fantasy 


pet voasrysree zs 
TRULY YOURS 


Escort Referrais 
24hr verifiable outcalis. 


ESCORTS NEEDED 
WORCESTER 


Exotic hot oil body 


area. 
Mon-Fri 9-9. Call for appt. 
508-757-4953 


New from NY beautiful tall 
fun blond model 
617-423-7370 


Tara 
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499.7731 





advance to insure that -. 
mouetedbcaete the site. 





Long, ebony hair 
Sensuous & 
sophisticated. 
Beautiful, busty & 
brainy. For 
preferred 
gentleman. 


Candace 
617-762-4125 


All calls verifiable 
Outcalls o 




















Don't want to spend 
long, hot hours 
behind a lemonade 
stand this summer? 
Premier has 
full & part-time 


Escort 


confidential interview. 
617-277-6605 


ee 

New! Daytime Hours! 
ll am- 3am 

Escorts Needed 


ry. 
| PISA | 
wer 


ONLY 99¢ PER HALF MINUTE, BILLED ON VISA & MC AS IWM COMMUNICATIONS. 
TOUCH TONE PHONES ONLY. ADULTS ONLY. 


IVORY 


24 HOUR FEMALE 


ESCORT SERVICE 
Escorts for all your 
needs and fantasies. 
All calls verified. 
617-442-2931 


We're also looki 
for a few good gi 





NURSE 


Sexy blonde. 


38c's, cures frus- 


tration, clean, 
safe, enma. 
Fantasy also. 


617- 
576-8446 


Verifiable outcalls only 


lntroducing 
Viegia Sia 


Gu r feet wet 
pnige 


We guarantee 


you'll never forget 


IN DOMINANCE 


(617) 789 - 6270 
Interviewing Escorts 
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) let us fulfill them! 
(617) 945-8790 


Outcalls Only 
Serving NH & 
Worcester abo 


Call Mark 
617-397-8696 
Available 
24 hours 


Verifiable 
outcalls only 

















We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athletically built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call John 
after 4 pm at 
(617) 437-7425. 
Nice young men: 

rk for Boston's 
most trusted 
agency. 
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Lovely Lady 
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Models Needed 


call us tonite 


1,001 
Nites 
may not be enough 
"make a wish” 


617-499-7765 


Gentlemen & Couples 
Travel « RI 
NH ME” 


Verifiable Outcalls 


N.H. Summer Fun 
Enjoy & relax with 
ar oso 
* Open 7 Days 
a Week 


* All calls 


outcalis ~ 4 
619-230-1759 


Servicing all of MA 
& all of NH 





HOT FUN 


in the Summertime 
5'6" © 135Ibs 
Sensual blonde 


Cassandra 


617-499-7938 


New girl in town guaranteed 
to brighten your day. 
Verifiable outcalis only. 


























Hour bie total 

body massage 
Call for an 

appointment 


Newton open 
7 days, 9- 10 
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Escort 
Openings 
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* Great Income 107] 






* No experience “ws 
needed \ 
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: ladies walle & 
© Must be & throughout 
attractive 7) Massachusetts 
w/ weightin < : 61 
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* Must be 
reliable 
















OMELETTE MAN! 


For Cocktail Parties, Brunches, 
Showers or Presentation by Bedside. 
Call 617-241-2811 









CABLE DESCRAMBLERS 
15 DAY MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE! 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-800-777-3862 


Make your next party 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 
Productions. 


1-800-342-SHOW 


NATIONAL MUSICIAN REFERRAL 
SERVICE/BOOKING AGENCY 
Are you looking for the right band? 
Star Power, NY 
607-772-0857 


NEW YORK CITY-Mid Town 
$75.00 per night 
1-212-213-1484 


Beverly Hills Flowers 


of Boston 
500 Boylston Street 


617-262-4995 


DON'T GET RIPPED OFF! 
Herb Is An Honest Man 
WE FIX FOREIGN, 484 DOMESTIC 


ASK FOR HERB 


TOPAZ 
Booking & Management 
Looking for gigs .. . bands? 
Call 1-800-726-8281 


Budget Picture Framing 


MOSTLY POSTERS 


1022 Comm. Ave. 
232-7335 


U-CAN-BE-CLEAN; FOR ANY 
URINANALYSIS 


DESIRED RESULTS OR MONEY BACK! 
CALL 1-800-523-5556 






JOBS! 
$300-$900 WEEKLY! 
1-800-600-4001 ext. C 


BMG Music 


CRCA and Arista Records and 
BMG Distribution 
is now accepting Applications for 
the Postion of 
Alternative Marketing Rep's 
Sophomores & Juniors only 
Call Kirsten Benhcke at 212-930-4222 


ACHIEVE VOCAL 
EXCELLENCE 


Anyone can develop a good voice. 
Learn to sing in tune, increase range, 
strength and confidence. Also, guitar 

and songwriting. Karen DeBiasse. 


437-9141 
DIET ALTERNATIVE 


Cybernetic Educational Program for losing 
weight w/o pills or strict diet plan. 
For More Info call 
508-263-3199 


ATTENTION: 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
OFFICE WILL BE CLOSED 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 4th 
THE DEADLINE FOR ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADS FOR THE JULY 6th PUBLICATION 
WILL BE TUESDAY 
JULY 3rd at 6:30pm 


Gay Dating Show 
Meet compatible Gay Men 
and Lesbians. 
Sundays 10:30 p.m.-1:30 a.m. 


WUNR Radio 1600 AM Boston 


CORPORATE & 
SOCIAL CATERING 


CALL 617-731-1363 
PRIME -TIME CATERING 


CAJUN GIFT BASKETS 
AUTHENTIC SPICES 
AND SAUCES FROM 

CAJUN COUNTRY 


318-367-8437 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL 267-1234 


Coa BULLETIN BOARD 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE! 
FILLED WITH CHOICES OF OVER 
50 NAME BRAND SELECTIONS 
OF QUALITY MERCHANDISE! 


508-285-6167 


EVENTS 


DON'T DRIVE 


YOURSELF CRAZY! 
LET US DO THE DRIVING 
To Your Next Special Event 
Great Woods, Foxboro 


Camelot Coach 


1-800-339-5152 


McCARTNEY 
FOXBORO JULY 24 & 26 . 
Good Floor Seats 
Great Prices! 


1-800-288-1634 


LIVE LOBSTERS 
and Seafood Delivered 
Overnight Anywhere 
in the Continental 
United States 
Boston & Maine Fish Co. 
1-800-6-BOSTON 


The Regulars 
Appearing 
Friday, July 6th 
at the Tam 
1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
Call 522-7682 for Details 


George B. sez: 
see 


Vision Thing 
at 


Bunratty's 
Fourth of July, 10pm 


~ A CANDLELIGHT VIGIL 


To Mark The Year Anniversary 
of the Supreme Court's 
Webster Decision 
Thursday, July 5, 1990 
8:00 p.m. at the 
Boylston T Stop 


